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You can comb the county without finding a better “top Look for these 


hand” than an International Truck with pickup body. International pickup truck exclusives— 


@ Silver Diamond valve-in-head engine, designed exclusively for truck work, 


One reason for this is the 45 years of truck manu- a3 . ; ; 
developed and built in the world’s largest exclusive truck engine plant. 


facturing experience behind every International Truck. 

; ities y : @ The “roomiest, most comfortable cab on the road’’—the Comfo-Vision Cab — 
What’s more, each comes from the same family that has designed for all-day driving comfort under the toughest conditions. 
been building dependable farm equipment for American @ Super-steering system—combines more positive steering control with easier 
farmers for more than a century. True to family tradi- handling. 37° turning angle insures greater maneuverability. 


tions, International pickups deliver outstanding perform- Nine models —with gross vehicle weight ratings from 4,200 to 8,600 Ibs. 6%, 
ance and enduring economy. 8 and 9-ft. bodies. 115, 127 and 134-in. wheelbases. 


: ? : ; : The same traditional truck toughness which has kept Internationals first in 
Invest 30 minutes in finding out why. Do it next time heavy-duty truck sales for 20 straight years. 


you’re near an International Truck Dealer or Branch. Service by the nation’s largest exclusive truck service organization. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY @® CHICAGO 


* 
pa International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... Motor Trucks... Industrial Power... Refrigerators and Freezers 


INTERNATIONAL “> TRUCKS 
INTERNATIONAL 
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International Pickups available in 9 models with : 
6%, 8, and 9-ft. bodies, 4,200 to 8,600 Ibs. GYW. ; % 
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BLOWOUT-SAFE! PUNCTURE:SAFE! 


By Only the LifeGuard principle gives you positive 








ex 


The only 100,000-mile 


You save 20% to 


“XTow! ar tast. A low-cost, practical way to 


make your car blowout-safe and puncture- 
And we’re talking about positive, com- 

mete, proved safety against all blowouts! 
Itsthe New LifeGuard Safety Tube by Good- 
year. It makes the worst blowout harmless and 
glee own punctures. In 17 years, in millions 
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Now! The New LifeGuard Safety Tube — complete, positive and proved safety! 


safety in any blowout emergency! 


Blowout-safe! Experience has shown * 
e that only a double air chamber gives 
you positive safety in all blowout 
emergencies. If outer chamber blows 
out, LifeGuard inner chamber still 
holds air, enough air to allow you to 
come to a safe, controlled, straight- 


2 Puncture-safe! Goodyear punc- 

e ture-sealant (a layer of gum rub- 
ber) flows into hole, seals punc- 
ture without loss of air. 


Re-usable! New LifeGuard Safe- 
e ty Tubes can be removed and re- 
used in at least three sets of tires 
for 100,000 miles or more of blow- 
out-safe, puncture-safe driving. 





re-usable protection! 
43% per wheel! 


of miles of driving, we know of no case of failure 
of the LifeGuard principle in a blowout emer- 
gency. 

And it’s re-usable! You can use a set of the 
New LifeGuard Safety Tubes for 100,000 miles 
or more. You spread the cost over three or more 
sets of tires. For when your tires wear out you 





simply purchase Goodyear tires at the regular 
price. Remove the LifeGuard Safety Tubes from 
your old tires and install in your new tires! You 
save 20% to 43% per wheel. You get the surest 
protection you can buy! 

And these New LifeGuard Safety Tubes by 
Goodyear hold air more than 5 times longer 
than natural-rubber tubes. 

See your Goodyear dealer today.Find out how 
much you save on the re-usable New LifeGuard 
Safety Tube, the kind of practical protection 
every motorist can afford! 


/NEW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


» GOODFYEAR 


LifeGuard, T. M.——The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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HAS BEEN ADDED 


TO OLDSMOBILES HYDRA-MATIC 





Super for hills! Super for thrills! Super 





for sensational action—wherever, 
whenever you want it! That’s Olds- 





mobile’s own, new Hydra-Matic Super 
Drive*-—and you ought to try it! 
Drive Range is retained—for better- 
than-ever “Rocket” Engine performance 
—plus improved economy! And no 
Hydra-Matic adds the all-new “Superiiffm 





power of the ““Rocket’”’ Engine! 16g 

compression horsepower— L 
Range — there’s a team, 
road situation! So... sé 
dealer. Drive t 


Above, Oldsmobile Super 88" Holiday Coupe. *Hydra-Matic 
Equi Super Drive, white sidewall tires optional at extra cost. 
pment, accessories, and trim illustrated subject to change without notice. 





Product of General Motors 


ROCKET" 
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Biggest First Aid 
Advance 


since the first BAND-AlD Adhesive Bandage 


Completely waterproof! Flesh-colored ! 


BAND: 


TRADE-MARK 


Plastic Dressings 


PATCHES SPOTS STRIPS 





Three shapes for all needs. ea 


They’re flesh-colored. 






Won’t loosen in water. 
They stay on, wash clean. 
Fit, look, and stretch like 

a second skin. 100% sterile. 


Packaged two ways 





BAND-AID 


\astic 
oress ds @ 


oatee 







Strips only 


ass 


p-raren SPS 


gohnnensfoton™ 


Assortment of Strips, Patches, Spots 


gTRi 











High Spots in This Issue 


HIS issue carries two most un- 


usual features that we _ think- 


youll not want to miss. First, 
everybody wants to know what the 
next President will do about farm 
matters. We asked the eight most 
important candidates where they 
stood. “The Next President’s Farm 
Policy” (page 19) brings you their 
answers to the questions. 

The second feature tells an amaz- 
ing story of bumper cotton yields 
without hoeing or plowing. All of 
our older readers will remember 
the author as editor of our Georgia- 
Alabama-Florida Edition for many 
years. He is now in 


6,500 miles by jeep and train in an 
area about the size of Georgia.” 


Other agricultural workers from 
the South and other parts of the 
nation are being sent all over the 
world on similar missions. They're 
doing a real job of promoting. good 
will and fighting Communism with 
our best and strongest weapons— 
better ideas. Of that feature op 
page 24, by the way, the author ob. 
served, “The success of Carrol] 
Jones seems to be one more good 
answer to Communist propaganda 


about the downtrodden Negro jg. 


America.” 





charge of our two mid- 
South editions. Mr. 
Lassetter’s father, J. 
G. W. Lassetter, now 
in his 94th year, is still 
keeping up with ac- 


Carroll County, Ga. 


A New Record 
Of 356 animals brought 
to this year’s Birming- 
ham Fat Stock Show, 
109 graded “Prime”; 
tivities on his farm in 132 more, 


By all means read 
“Country Voices’ 
(page 110) and its live. 
ly debates on ques- 
tions troubling nearly 
everybody . . . small 
farms vs. large farms 


“Choice.” 





If you want to fol- 

low up that story, ask for Progress 
Report 51 from the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Auburn, Ala., 
entitled, “Chemical Weed Control 
in Cotton”; or you can get from 
National Cotton Council, Box 18, 
Memphis 1, Tenn., “Weed Control 
in Cotton With Herbicides.” 


After you’ve read Paul Patten’s 
story (page 30) of some ways in 
which he tried to help farmers of 
India learn better methods, maybe 
you'd like to know how he hap- 
pened to go there. This is what 
he told us: 

“Amar Singh, a native of India, 
visited Carroll County, Ga., to 
study and observe agriculture and 
industry. He told us about India 
and her problems. He learned 
about us and our problems. Carroll 
County selected me to repay this 
visit. I was loaned by SCS to the 
Point Four Program. I left the 
county Nov. 18, 1951 and returned 
Feb. 7. In India I traveled about 


Sunset on the River, 


GENERATION ago Maxfield 
Parrish was one of the most 
popular painters America has ever 
produced. Few «artists anywhere 
have ever equaled him for com- 
bined delicacy and brilliance of 
light and shade and color. No one 
could excel him in painting a vision 
of dreamland loveliness. Nobody 
but Mother Nature herself could 
outdo him in painting a sunset. 
Now, Maxfield Parrish is an old 
man—82 next month. We have long 
wished to get from him one of his 
typical paintings for use on a Pro- 
gressive Farmer cover, but without 
success. A few months ago, how- 
ever, one of his never-before-pub- 
lished paintings, which he person- 
ally likes very much, became avail- 
able to us. We resolved then to 
pay the price necessary to put it on 
this month’s cover. 
“Sunset on the River” has a charm 
about it that will make many a 


. loans for buying 
small farms . ", good old days ys, 
good new days, etc. You'll be 
pleased and surprised, too, at how 
this month’s story turns out. And 
Jesse Stuart, who wrote “Trade- 
last” in our April issue, will have 
another rattling good farm story, 
“The Chase of the Skittish Heifer,” 
next month. 

Next month Dean Chapman will 
write on “The South Turns to Beef 


Cattle.” . . . Harold Benford will 


tell how an entire area has brought 
wet land back to life. . . . Other 
features planned for July include; 
“When Corn Gets Hungry,” by W. 
C. Lassetter. . . . “Antibiotic Feed- 
ing Made Simple,” by Joe Elliott. 
. . . “These Table Accessories Go 
Well Together,” by Sallie Hill.... 
“Five Favorite Ways With Com,’ 
by Lila Williamson Gilliam. . . 

“Why Fish Die,” by Earl F. Ken- 
namer. . “Steps in Learning To 
Swim,” by Romaine Smith. ... “A 
Mt Bride Comes to an Alabama 

Farm,” by E. L. McGraw. 


by Maxfield Parrish 


reader wish to frame it. To our 
older readers, both the Maxfield 
Parrish colors and the distant 
glimpse of an old covered bridge- 
reminder of a fast-vanishing era= 
will bring back fond memories of 
the Land of Long Ago. 
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Two separate, complete ovens in this GE"Speed Cooking Range! 


Seve Gl 
1 IT’S THE G-E LIBERATOR! 
: A beauty! Speedy Calrod® Units throughout! 
ae All the newest “Speed Cooking” features! 


4 snes’ aaa : Yes! All the conveniences of TWO OVENS! This 
m5" fy new G-E Range has one mammoth-sized oven, auto- 
matically controlled—another oven, medium-sized. 
Both are fully equipped with famous Calrod Units 
for baking, roasting, and charcoal-type broiling! 








: 
Sf 
©) 





@ Lets you bake or roast different foods at different 
temperatures, using both ovens at once. 


@ You can broil or roast in one oven, bake in the 
other at the same time, with full oven capacity. 
(Makes cleaning easier, too.) 


ne 


@ Gives you lots of extra room on “baking day” — 
more cookies, pies in less time. 


@ Great for big families, company dinners. Every- 
thing ready without waiting! 


Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 








Prices on G-E “Speed Cooking” Ranges 
begin at $209.95. Average operating cost 
about $2.00 a month. (National average rates.) 











AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


“SPEED COOKING” RANGES 





Do see this new G-E 2-oven beauty—and other work- 


(Consult classified phone book for one nearest you.) 
saving “Speed Cooking” Ranges at your G-E retailer’s. 


General Electric Company, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


SO CLEAN — SO FAST — MAKES MARVELOUS MEALS SO EASY TO GET! 





Watches over meals! Automatic Oven Timer lets 
Your dinner cook while you visit, shop, or clean house. 

put your meal in the oven, set a simple “clock” 
and that’s all. The oven goes ON and OFF auto- 
matically. Dinner’s ready when you are! 


So simple! Just push a button—for the heat you 
want, from warm to speed-high. Tel-A-Cook Lights 
—a different color for each button—tell you from 
across the room exactly which unit is on—and at 
what cooking heat. Wonderful results are easy! 


Salt always pours! G. E.’s Salt Conditioner keeps 
salt at pouring temperatures, evenin dampest weather. 
No more sticky lumps to annoy you. The salt is 
ready to use the instant you need it. Another time- 
saving G-E feature you'll love! 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Richmond, Virginia, State War Memorial 


fa evely State 








ker State 





RICES farmers 
receive are apt 
to move lower on 
the average. Farm 
commodity prices 
are tied closely to 
consumer buying. 
Present attitude of 
consumers is one of 
watchful waiting. 
Increasing per- 
sonal income, full 
employment, and 
peak Government 
defense spending 
all underwrite high 
prices. But—if the 
consumer doesn’t 
spend freely, prices 
are apt to decline. 


Crop Outlook 

Wheat—“A large crop is in pros- 
pect,” estimated at 1,250,000 bush- 
els. Support price will not be less 
than $2.17 per bushel, but USDA 
says, “Prices to farmers probably 
will fall below loan levels after har- 
vest.” Sell at harvest if price is near 
loan rate. 


Cotton acreage will probably 
meet Government goal of 28 mil- 
lion acres, and be about the same 
as last year. Labor shortages may 
cause some trouble in cultivating 
and harvesting the crop. 


Tobacco prices will be high— 
especially for fluecured and burley. 
Strive to produce a high quality 
crop to get top price and more in- 
come. Last year’s tobacco market- 
ings had some of the lowest quality 
seen in history. 


Peanuts over your acreage allot- 
ment can’t be sold as oil this’ year. 
Congress made this part of recent 
support price legislation. Support 
price is $239.40 per ton, for the 
national average. 


Grass may be one of your most 
profitable crops this year. With 
feed costs high and “sticky” and 
weakness developing in some live- 
stock prices, full use of grass may 
make the difference between profit 
or loss. High quality hay should 
bring strong prices. 


Livestock Outlook 

Dairy cow demand will be active 
through the summer. Cows and 
heifers bred to freshen this fall will 
sell high. As interest in Grade A 
production increases, dairy farmers 
will shift their interest to big, high- 
producing cows. Milk prices should 
soon be strengthening. 

Feeder cattle prices will work 
lower and marketing this fall will 








WHATS 
AHEAD 


and What To 
Do About It 
















(Prepared for The Progressive 
Farmer each month by Doane 
Agricultural Service, Inc., larg- 
est farm management service 
organization in America, in 
cooperation with our editors.) 


be large. Prices 
will be sharply low- 
er than a year ear- 
lier. Plan to fatten 
heavy cattle on 
grass to command 
a two-way market. 
Some calves should 
be sold as veal if 
grass and winter 
feed is short. _ 

Fed-cattle and 
baby beef prices 
should hold up un- 
til fall—especially 
for the better kind. 
Common eattle and 
stockers will work 
lower. If you plan 
to cut your breed- 
ing herd, do it soon. 

Hog movement to market is ta- 
pering off. Hogs will be profitable 
this summer and fall as prices work 
higher. If the corn crop is large, 
profits will be better. Breed more 
gilts for fall farrowing. Sows can be 
carried cheaply on good pasture. 





Turkey prices will not change 
much for. the next few months. 
The big increase in small whites for 
broilers and roasters is continuing. 
To pay, turkey broilers must be 
grown on a large-scale, efficient 
basis, just as broiler chickens are. 


Egg prices are past the season’s 
low, and graded eggs will go up. 
Fall levels may exceed last year’s 
high prices. With lower feed costs, 
layers will be profitable. Carry pul- 
lets on pasture for best and cheap- 
est growth. 

Broiler price may pick up this 
month. Many growers have held 
down replacements and some have 
quit. Price should hold at higher 
levels for the next three months. 


Eyes on the South 
Land prices in the South have 
risen steadily since before World 
War II. They are now about 66 
per cent above those of 1944. 


Corn Belt farmers are talking 
about the competition of more hogs 
being produced in the South. More 
corn means more hogs. 

The West has long been con- 
cerned over the South’s rapidly 
growing beef cattle population. 
Westerners ask, “How far will it 
go? How much of the market will 
be taken over?” 

Dairy areas of the North and 
Northeast are watching with no lit- 
tle concern expansion of dairying in 
the land of year-long pastures. The 
growing competition will reduce 
the amount of milk shipped south. 


for greaseless 
good grooming 

and healthier, 
handsomer hair’ 


Jac eas 


co-starring in SAMUEL GOLDWYN’S 
Technicolor Production 


“HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN” 





9 OUT OF 10 BARBERS USE 
DANDRUFF-DESTROYING * JERIS. 
YOU'LL LIKE ITS 
FRESH, CLEAN-SCENTED 
MASCULINE FRAGRANCE, TOO 





& En ee 
Only JERIS has all these five features: 
1. Natural, greaseless good grooming. 

2. Healthier, handsomer, look-alive hair. 
3. A stimulated, feel-alive scalp. 

4. Dandruff germs* destroyed on contact 
5. Exclusive, fresh masculine fragrance. 


Get JERIS today at drug and 
toilet goods counters everywhere. 
Applications at barber shops. 











When Jack's pate was oily 
His hair appeal was nil 
He switched to greaseless JERIS 





ou don’t have to drive far be- 

fore you’ll see the well-known 
Green and White Quaker State 
sign. It’s a reminder that here isa 
dealer who will give your engine 
this long-lasting, high quality 
motor oil ... the finest lubricant 
sold ...at any price! If the manu- 
facturer of your car recommends 
Heavy Duty Oil with detergency, ask 
for Quaker State HD Oil. 


















MARKET GUIDES 


@ Make lambs fat and sell at 80 pounds—or by mid-June. 
®@ Sell dairy culls, nonbreeders, and diseased cows. 


@ Market quality eggs. Gather regularly, cool promptly, and 
deliver frequently. 


@ Push hogs to market as heavy as practical before October. 


®@ Cull old beef cows and replace with younger stock this fall at 
lower prices. 






And now he’s 
got his Jill. 


ANTISEPTIC 





Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 


Quaker State Oil Refining Corp., Oil City, Pa. 








@ Feed calves for baby beef, where practical. 
@ Sell oats as harvested, unless you have livestock to use. 











HAIR TONIC 


*Pityrosporum ovale, which 
many authorities recognize as 
the cause of infectious dandruff. 
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ITS AN HONEST-TO-GOODNESS 
FOOD FREEZER...AND A 
DREAM REFRIGERATOR, TOO! 





The Exctting New 





(ycla-matic Frigidaire 


food -reezer-Reftigerator Combined 














i ats 


‘ Note how thick, all-around insulation completely seals off freezer from refrigerator 
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The 10.6 cu. ft. Cycla-matic Imperial. Two other sizes available 


With every important food-keeping 


convenience you’ve ever wanted 


New super-safe Levelcold! No more 
see-saw temperatures swooping over 
the food safety mark —not with Level- 
cold! This startling new kind of cold 
is unaffected by kitchen or outside 
temperatures. The Food Freezer stays 
zero-zone safe—frozen foods won’t 
thaw or mush. And the refrigerator 
stays safely, uniformly cold, top to 
bottom, front to back! 


New super-automatic service! The 
new Cycla-matic system responds in 
a flash to weather changes and to 
heavy or light use . . . without setting 
a single dial or control. Regardless of 


outside temperatures, the proper cold is 
always rigidly maintained in the food 
freezer, and in the Cold-Wall chilling 
coils, as well as the Refrig-o-plate — 
the device which helps cool the refrig- 
erator, and controls excess moisture. 


New super-power! With the famous 
Meter-Miser, of course —which pro- 
vides enough reserve cold-making 
power to keep foods safe in hottest 
climates. Simple, safe, dependable, 
economical to operate, this wonderful 
cold-maker is the simplest refrigerat- 
ing mechanism ever built —and only 
Frigidaire has it ! 


° 7 































Here is your Food Freezer t 


... that keeps frozen foods safe for months ! 
Here’s areal, completely insulated Food 
Freezer—not the ordinary ‘“‘freezing 
compartment.” Keeps all frozen foods 
appetizing, flavorful, fresh, for months. 





Has no defrosting heating devices to melt, 
thaw or “mush” ice cream or any of 
your precious frozen foods. Everything 
you store in here stays pack-fresh until 
you use it! 



















Here is your Refrigerator — 
... with wonderful new Roll-to- You full-width — easily, quickly, silently. No 


Shelves! Amazing convenience! Puts more “lost” back-shelf foods, no tipping r % , 
or sagging. Pull-Out Hydrators, too— : y , La 


more food within easy reach than any : 
sliding utility tray —-even door shelves ! 
LOOK! All the shelves roll out 


other refrigerator. Shelves slide out 
all excess moisture within the refriger- # 


ator. Then, as the filmiest veil of frost ™ — 
appears, it’s banished —like hat — with- 
out clocks, counters, or heaters. So 
simple — so dependable — and only 
Frigidaire has it! 





eo 


sgh deiner 





; And here is Cycla-matic Defrosting 


++. tn the most automatic refrigerator 
made! Doubly effective! Automatically 
defrosts and positively controls mois- 
ture at the same time. Here’s what hap- 
pens. The exclusive Frigidaire Refrig-o- 
plate, and its refrigerated coils, attract 








a 


e ,.e Fe 
Frigidaire 
Amerie: No.7 

Refrigerator - | 
wow 


or di té models, without notice 











IT TAKES JUST 
7 MINUTES TO 
HEAR THE 
WHOLE WONDERFUL 
story ! 








name in the Yellow Pages of your phone 
book. Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio . . . Leaside, 
(Toronto 17), Ontario, Canada. 





Frigidaire families live better, because Frigidaire appliances are better 
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LABOR-SAVING — This 
pole-frame barn not only 
saves half the cost of a con- 
ventional barn, but it also 
cuts in half the labor of 
handling feed and live- 
stock. Simple construction 
uses treated poles, stand- 
ard length lumber and 
Reynolds Lifetime Alumi- 
num roofing and siding. 
Rustproof aluminum saves 
maintenance, needs no 





LONGER ROOF LIFE — 
Asphalt-aliminum roof coat- 
ings prolong roof life and also 
reflect radiant heat. Now you 
can identify dependable qual- 
ity by a Warranty Seal, or 
Label. Guarantees the right 
amount and grade of alumi- 
num pigment in the right ve- 
hicle, which is very important. | 
Look for the seal on the can. B= 


Aluminum is required for planes and 
other military needs. Products shown 
here are still produced, but in limited 
quantities. Keep asking your dealer. 
These products are worth waiting for. 
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Ideas for the Farm 


(for more information on ideas discussed 
here, see end of column) 


HAT FARMER would not welcome a chance to boost his crop produc- 
tion by as much as 100%? Believe it or not, this is exactly what’s hap- 
pening on many farms all over the country where Portable Irrigation Systems 


are used. Widely favored in the 
field is Irrigation Pipe made of 
Reynolds Aluminum. It is strong 
yet easy to carry—a 20-foot length 
of 4-inch pipe weighs only sixteen 
pounds. It is rustproof and corro- 
sion resistant—no protective coat- 
ing needed for storage outside 
through the winter. For long serv- 
ice and least mantenance, aluminum 
is the answer. Free 12-page illus- 
trated booklet available. 





painting, and its heat reflection keeps livestock cooler in summer. Folder on 
request; or complete erection plans and bill of materials available for $5.00. 


THE MOST INSULATION — The 
most insulation in the smallest package 
is Reynolds Reflective Insulation — 
embossed aluminum foil on one or both 
sides of kraft paper. Reflects up to 
95% .of radiant heat. One 15-pound 
roll contains 250 square feet. Clean, 
pliable, odorless, quickly tacked or 
stapled in place. Will reduce interior 
summer temperatures up to 15° — 
an important factor in increasing the 


hot-weather production of poultry and livestock. Also helps keep buildings 
warmer in winter. See your Reynolds dealer and ask for free literature. 
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FROZEN FOOD TESTS — Lab 
tests and locker plant usage both 
prove virtual elimination of shrinkage 
and flavor-change when meats and 
poultry are frozen in Reynolds Alumi- 
num Locker Wrap. No absorption, no 
sticking. Economical. Insist that your 
locker plant use it. Folder on request. 


f= Reynolds Farm Institute, 

w= FARM Box 1800-D, 

rere Louisville 1, Ky. 

Please send literature on: 0 Irriga- 

tion; 0 Insulation; 0) Roof Coating; 

©) Locker Wrap; ( Low-Cost Barn; 
(for Barn Plans, $5 enclosed 0). 
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Visits With Farm Folks 


By Alexander Nunn 


N editor’s travels these days are 

about as uncertain as the weath- 
er and change about as often. We 
now have six editors working out of 
the Birmingham office. Yet we know 
we haven’t gotten 
out to see you as 
we should or 
would have liked 
to do. In our sea- 
son of smaller is- 
sues ahead, we 
are certainly 
counting on dif- 
ferent members 
of the staff ac- 
cepting more of your invitations 
than it has been possible for us to 
do since Christmas. 


M. G. (Gordon) Garrett down in 
Chambers County claims the record 
for growing more wheat than any 
other man in Alabama. Using the 
Sanford variety and sowing about 
Oct. 15, he has been averaging 25 
bushels an acre, with some running 
as high as 35 to 38 bushels. This 
year he had about 
530 acres. 


Mr. Nunn 


a good stand, he believes he can 
carry a cow to the acre to perhaps 
March 1 and still get a good seed 
crop. On one field this last season 
he finally built up to 180 cows on 
70 acres. 

Sweet yellow seems more appe- 
tizing than sweet blue. There jg 
some volunteering, but not enough 
to count on. Dave said he found 
that his Bahia stayed green much 
longer in 1951 where he had plant. 
ed lupine the fall before. He thinks 
grazing should be started fairly 
early to force low-branching. Other- 
wise, crown stems start too high 
and no buds will be left by cows, 
The lupine has caused some bloat- 
ing, but as Regional SCS worker 
“Dick” Bailey remarked, “Bloating 
is not as bad as starvation.” In this 
Lake City, Fla., area it appears to 
be much simpler to grow lupine 
than crimson clover. 


Associate Editor Harold Benford 
reported from his visit to Georgia’s 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station 

on FHA Achieve- 
ment Day that: 





Mr. Garrett 
thinks that on his 
Piedmont land a 
good way to get 
fescue started is 
to sow it on top 
of wheat. On 50 
acres planted to 
wheat in the fall 
of 1950 he went 
back and over- 
sowed 10 pounds 
fescue and 2 
pounds Ladino 
clover an acre. 
The young clover 
he lost in the 
freezes, but the 
fescue and wheat 
came along to 
give two months’ good grazing. 
Then he combined 20 bushels of 
wheat per acre. This was enough 
to pay for preparing land, fertiliza- 
tion, and seeding, and have some 
money left over, as he put it, “to 
shake in his pocket.” The fescue is 
now well established. 


Down in Columbia County, Fla., 
County Agent Jim Watson told us, 
“Lupine and indigo have been like 
a new Moses to this county.” Sweet 
yellow lupine was also helping 
Veteran David Maxwell to convince 
Mrs. Maxwell that farming could 
be as profitable as any city busi- 
ness. We've been anxious to hear 
how his spring seed crops turned 
out, for if all went well, he felt that 
this would be the last needed proof. 
Dave has been using this shatter- 
proof yellow drilled in on his Pen- 
sacola Bahia and other pasture 
grasses with a Pasture Dream. He 
has been planting it about Oct. 15, 
turning in his cows about Dec. 15, 
and, “It’s given us more grazing 
than anything else we've ever tried 
around here,” he commented. With 





“All right! All right! ’'m up!” 


1. Blue lupine 
seeded on Coast. 
al Bermuda grass 
tripled produ 
tion of grass if 
hay or summer 
grazing. : 

2. Use of upto” 
200 pounds N 
per acre on : 
al Bermuda te 
sulted in about 
pounds of beeff 
each pound 
nitrogen used, 

3. High ni 
on Coastal Bem 
muda may i 
crease carrying, 
capacity to 3 animals per actey 

4. Heifers gained % pound pe 
day last winter on Coastal Bermud 
hay cut and stacked under 
feeder shed in field. Hay cos 
$12 per ton. 9 

5. Two rather new varieties 
oats showing promise in the Coast 
Plains are Arlington and Atlantic. 


From the field day at the Georgia 
Experiment Station, Experiment, 
he reported: a 

1. In a study of value of ty 
fescue it was found that pu 
stands stimulate milk produetid 
very little. Nitrogen topdressingt 
16 to 32 pounds per acre every 
weeks from Oct. 1 to April I 
proved milk production. Plans @i@ 
to establish clover and fescue @ 
gether and make a similar studye@ 

2. An acre of Hunt musecadi 
grapevines has averaged 4 tons 
year for 22 years. ‘a 

3. Temporary winter pastures’ 
oats, ryegrass, and crimson COW 
have given better results for dai 

(Continued on page 112) E 
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NEW COLUMBIA BREED 

INCREASES WOOL PRODUCTION 
Lambs of the new Columbia breed (developed by USDA) 
grow rapidly and mature early. These sheep average from 


12 to 18 pounds of wool a year. Their ancestors produced 
only 2 pounds a year! 


Farm 
Service 
m Bulletin im 





6) HONEYBEES—THE ONLY SURE 
ANSWER FOR SEED PRODUCTION... 


Honeybees placed in alfalfa fields at blossom time are 
the only sure way to produce seed, says USDA. Many 
seed growers are contracting with bee-keepers for this 
service. Make plans early to assure a good supply of 
bees. See your State Apiarist. 


©p YOUNG PIGS THRIVE WITH ANTIBIOTICS 


@P Young pigs, especially runty pigs, grow faster when 


antibiotics are added to their diet. In recent USDA exper- 


iments, weak, undersized pigs increased their growth rate 
100% with antibiotic diet. Ask your county agent about 
best antibiotic for your use. 





BETTER FARM MACHINE GREASES... 


Trojan Greases, perfected by the Cities Service Re- 
search and Development Company, are best for all farm 
machines. These heavy duty, heat-resistant greases will give 
complete satisfaction and thorough lubrication protection 
under severest operating conditions. Don’t risk equipment 
damage and stalled production. Use “Farm-Tested” Trojan 
Greases on all your farm machinery. Call your Cities Service 
Representative. 


4 RIGHT GASOLENE— 
©” IMPORTANT FARM 


CITIES | ECONOMY FACTOR 


Cities Service Gasolene is de- 
signed to give you MORE than 
just full engine power. This 
highly refined motor fuel is 
EXTRA CLEAN-BURNING .. . is 
scientifically designed to keep 
harmful, power-stealing car- 
bon formations to a minimum 

Ss t ot Vv t C c ... to keep vital metal surfaces 
WITHIN YOUR ENGINE shining 
clean. This important feature 

QUALITY PETROLEUM saves you many dollars by 
PRODUCTS providing long gasolene mile- 

age and fewer engine repair 

Accessories $63 the tate bills. Get ECONOMICAL top per- 
formance with Cities Service 

Gasolene. 


‘ 
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GENERAL Truck Tires 


increase your profit 
because they lower your hauling costs 





Part of the cost of each de- 
livery operation is the tread 
wear of your tires... whether 
from field to barn or farm to 
city. For each trip it’s small; 
each year it’s big. 

The stronger General Tire 
carcass gives you more orig- 
inal miles...takes more 
recaps. And Kraft System 
recapping, an exclusive 
General Tire service, puts 
more miles in each new 
tread... protects the carcass 
for more safe recaps. 

When you finally discard 
the General truck tire you'll 
find you’ve hauled more tons 
at a lower cost per mile. Put 
another way, you've made 
more money on every load. 


Two General truck tire 





ALL-GRIP | 


treads are ideally suited for 
farm work. The HCT is best 
for farmers who go off the 
road to get the load and then 
long-haul on good pavement. 
The All-Grip is recom- 
mended for use in mud- 
slush-snow... for going a 
long way into fields, around 
muddy barnyards or wher- 
ever traction is a problem 
..- and still it rolls smoothly 
on the highway. 

General truck tires and 
Kraft System Recapping can 
make a big difference in 
your profit... save you a 
lot of time and effort as 
well as money. So call your 
General Tire Dealer today. 


Buy your General Truck Tires 
on our Easy Time Pay Plan 


Floods To Bring Anthrax South 


By EUGENE BUTLER and DONALD LERCH 


Plenty of Smoke, But No Fire 


HE fellow who said that “where there is smoke there is bound | 
to be fire” didn’t know about Washington. Political candidates” 
are making a lot of smoke signals to the folks back home about! 
changing the farm law to force the Government to increase farm 
price support rates; but there isn’t enough fire back of the talk fg 
make it a hot issue. ; 
Four bills to require higher supports have been introduced and 
hearings have been held on them. But only one seems to have much: 
of a chance of enactment this session. That is the one by Repre! 
sentative Abernethy (D., Miss.) to raise cotton supports by about? 
$15 a bale, if a crop is 16 million or more bales. Senator Russell’ 
(D., Ga.) has a bill to continue corn, cotton, wheat, and other basie! 
commodities under the old parity formula, which is higher th 
the néw “moving average” formula to become effective for thé 
basics in 1954. 4 
Senator Young (R., N. Dak.) wants to support perishable com 
modities, including pork, eggs, chickens, vegetables, etc., at 90 per 
cent of parity. And Senator Kerr (D., Okla.) is asking for 100 per? 
cent of parity supports for just about everything. Veteran Washing. 
ton observers say that Congress will do nothing about either of the 
bills. They lack both farm organization and Agriculture Depart 
ment support. 


TO INCRI 
what m 
help the 






Farm Purchasing Power but in 


(whethe 


It is generally believed that farm people are growing richer and — 


richer at Government expense. It isn’t true. Farm people reached can do ¢ 
the peak of prosperity in terms of purchasing power in 1947. Ever 

since that time they have been falling behind industrial workers in 

purchasing power. Here are index figures by BAE, using 1935-89 

as the base period, that prove it: 



























Year Farm Worker Industrial Worker 

1947 159 136 

1948 - 148 137 id 
1949 133 140 ” 
1950 129 149 

1951 141 151 


You will note that industrial workers’ purchasing power has been 
ahead of that of farm workers, including farm operators, hired and 
family workers, for each of the last three years. 


Anthrax outbreaks among cattle may be expected this summit 
in Southern states reached by floodwaters from midwestern stat 
last spring. Livestock disease experts say that probably billions 
anthrax germs were carried by the floods and deposited on inume 
dated lands, perhaps hundreds of miles from the infected areas 

Dr. B. T. Simms, chief of USDA’s Bureau of Animal Industry, 
that this summer, when hot, dry weather results in getting cles 
grazing of the lowlands, cattle will pick up the germs. The gem 
he says, can remain active for several years when deposited in 

Water coursing over infected areas in Ohio, Indiana, [iin 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and other states can be expected to cami 
the disease into Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Washington officials say. 


New Cotton Price Support Features 





© Factory controlled methods 


® Factory trained men 
© Factory approved equipment 










SvsTem 
RECAPPING © General Tire quality rubber 
A GENERAL TIME SERVICE © Proved, uniform curing time 


© Uniformly high results 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. « AKRON, OHIO 








The cotton price support program this year includes several new 
features of importance to growers. It makes purchase ag 
on cotton available for the first time. Equity transfer agreements 
also will be available to producers. Such agreements are used by 
producers to sell their remaining equity in cotton over and above 
the amount of the CCC loan. ; 

In addition to those made by banks, (Continued on page 106) 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs 








S0 








; iron and Steel SCRAP 
TO INCREASE PRODUCTION, to save time, to save labor... that’s M terial 
what modern farmers try to do. And steel is uniquely able to . Vital Defense a 
help them do all three, not only in field and pasture and barn, is a UR 
but in the kitchen, too! For here the more efficient range GET IT TO yi (@) 
(whether gas or electric), the better utensils, the cleaner work > E, A L FR 
surfaces, even the stainless stove LOCAL SCRAP D 
mat... all are steel. Only steel 
: : ONEY FOR YOU 

can do so many jobs so well. IT MEANS MORE M oth on 

5 . MORE STEEL FOR AME 

Pc aueainted 
HANDY SCoopP. It’s a simple matter to hook this 
versatile earth scraper behind a standard tractor 
and do a lot of odd jobs around your farm more 
easily and more quickly than ever before. The 
scoop is made of famous U-S’S Cor-TEn Steel... 


for strength, for toughness, for 
lightness and easy handling. 


eo: 


MORNING LINE-UP. Among the products of United 
States Steel, one of the most helpful to the farmer 
is U‘S’S National Pipe. For steel pipe serves a 
score of useful purposes on the farm, ranging all 
the way from time-saving cow stanchions like these, 
to the vital distribution system for your water 
supply. (Note that the farm building is steel, too! 
This prefabricated steel building not only houses 
the dairy cows but provides storage for hay and 
machinery as well.) 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 
By the end of this year, the capacity of the American iron and 
steel industry will have increased approximately 36 million 
tons since 1940 . . . about 44%. It is interesting to note that 


this increase alone exceeds the entire annual published produc- 
tion of any other country in the world. 


ec, STEEL 
2 statt® 


This trade-mark is your guide 
to quality steel 


AMERICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL ... CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL... 


OIL WELL suPPLy. ++ TENNESSEE COAL & IRON...UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS...UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY.. 


- GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING ... NATIONAL TUBE 


. Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


GUNNISON HOMES, INC. « UNION SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ¢ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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Maybe it’s the answer for 


you 


ERE’S a smart, moneysaving solution to 

the dual transportation problem on 
many farms —this handsome, sturdy GMC 
Suburban.* 


On weekdays—with the rear seats slid out— 
it’s a rugged farm truck, ready to haul crates, 
sacks and general cargo. On Sundays and 
holidays it becomes a trim highway traveler 


with enough seats to carry even families of 
eight or nine to church and town in comfort. 


Remember, it’s a GMC—with all that means 
in solid construction, long life and dependable, 
steady power—with low upkeep. Its low price 
will surprise you. Get the full story from your 
nearest GMC dealer. 


*Also available in lift-and-hinged tail gate model. 





’ TO 35 TONS yd 


Your key to greater hauling profits 





GENERAL 
MOTORS 


GMC Truck & Coach Division of General Motors 
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Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition 


we oe.* 


No plowing, no hoeing—grass and weeds controlled with chemicals. Yield—2 bales.on 1 acre. 


NO PLOWING, NO HOEING 


If you could cut out all hoeing and plowing of your 


on. Last season most of the fighting was done 
with power-drawn cultivators and hand-drawn 
hoes. It was a costly job. 

But even last year there were farmers who sought 
to find if they could stack their hoes in the shed and 
get control of grass and weeds with more easily 
applied chemicals, 300 acres here, 250 there, small 
patches here and there. 

But research has been leading the way. And now 
two years in a row, research workers at the Missis- 
sippi Experiment Station (USDA cooperating) have 
come up with some startling results. In 1950 they 
tried % acre of cotton without plow or hoe after 
cotton was planted. They controlled grass and 
weeds with $19.45 worth of chemicals per acre. 
Yield was 3,750 pounds seed cotton per acre. 

With tongue in cheek, the research men kept 
quiet. Research men are always reluctant to .do 
much talking about results based on one season’s 
work. They waited to try again in 1951. Now they 
are talking. For 1951, with its bad season, brought 
just as startling results as did 1950. 

This time they tried it on 1 acre. The soil was 
a sandy loam on the station farm at State College. 
Fertilizer was applied at the rate of 800 pounds 
5-10-5 and 100 pounds ammonium nitrate. Land 
was then disked to a depth of 6 or 8 inches and 
dragged flat and smooth. Coker 100 Wilt cotton 
was hill-dropped, four to six seed in hills 10 inches 
apart and in 26-inch rows. Twelve pounds Dinitro 
pre-emergence chemical was sprayed broadcast. 

On June 11 and again on June 26 this cotton was 
spot oiled with a special herbicidal oil. For this, 

nd equipment was used. This could have been 
Omitted, say the research men, because almost no 
weeds had shown up. Insecticides for controlling 
the boll weevil and other cotton insects were ap- 
plied six times. 

Hand-picked on Oct. 1, the plot made at the rate 
of 2,792 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre. In our language, that 
was two bales to the acre with- 
out a hoe, and without sticking 


T:: battle with the grasses goes determinedly 


cotton, how much could you cut your costs? Would it help to 


solve some of your labor problems? Can the work be 


done with chemicals? Here is an encouraging report. 


By W. C. LASSETTER 


a plow in the ground after cotton was planted. 

Another patch, 4/10 acre, planted on May 27, 
was given the same treatment except for a different 
variety. Here again, with no plowing and no hoe- 
ing, yield was at the rate of 2,476 pounds seed cot- 
ton per acre. Cost of chemicals in both of these 
1951 tests was $23.50 per acre. 

Now don’t go hog wild on this thing. These tests 
are most encouraging, but they must be given a 
thorough trial on other soil types. “We are not ready 
to recommend this procedure yet,” says V. C. Harris, 
who conducted the work. In our opinion, though, 
results are conclusive enough to justify trial on small 
areas by growers who are interested. 

For detailed instructions on how to use chemicals 
in control of weeds and grass in cotton, write to 
Mississippi Experiment Station at State College or 
at Stoneville, or consult your own state authorities. 


Clean as a whistle. Chemicals did all the plow- > 
ing and all the hoeing to produce this fine crop. 











For Distinctive Contributions 
as Rural Leaders, Backed by 
Sound Farming and Good 


Homemaking, the C. N. Buchanans 


Were Named 


A Master 


Farm Family 


Framed by large 
oaks, the Buchanan 
home quickly catches 
the eye of passers- 
by along the highway 
which it faces. An air 
of neatness and 
efficiency pervades 
the farmstead which 
surrounds it. 


Left to right, Boyd 
Warren, Amos Hays, 
Claude, Jr., Ezell 
Pinkerton, and 
“Buck” himself, at a 
midmorning coffee 
session. These breaks 
in the routine of 
daily farm work 
have become almost 
a ritual. Here much 
of the farm plan- 
ning is done. 


Fs al ; pe 





A well equipped shop is looked upon as among the bey 
paying equipment on the farm. Amos Hays is in charg, 


FEW miles south of Huntsville, Ala., on the Whitesbuy 
pike, is a community that continues to get recognition 
for doing unusual things. It’s known as the Lily Flagg 


community. It’s an area of fertile valley soils bordered by 


mountains. Up to now it has produced three Master Fam 
Families: the Aaron Flemings, the Elgie Hayes, and in 1951, 
the C. N. Buchanans. Just a few miles away live the C. T, 
Butlers, another Madison County Master Farm Family, 


Some would argue that with their land any farmer could | 


do what these and other good families have done in that 
valley. The fact is that many another Tennessee valley has 
had land just as rich, but never built any such prosperous 
or satisfying agriculture. Other similar valleys not too many 
miles distant are suffering from starved and washed soik, 
absentee ownership, and land tenure systems that do not 
build families, land, or communities. 


In the Lily Flagg area, good soil and good people hav 
worked together. Lands continue to get richer; owner-fami- 
lies are prospering; tenant families are getting better homes 
with cars and home conveniences and bank accounts of thei 
own; community teamwork and community spirit thrive; and 
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Mrs. Buchanan had to argue with the carpenters to get her mix- 
ing center lower than other work areas. “But I won, 


” 


she said. 








By ORIS CANTRELL and ALEXANDER NUNN 


landowners’ sons are returning to farm to carry on 
in partnership with their fathers. 

No family has contributed more to the commu- 
nity’s progress than have the Buchanans since they 
settled there in 1937. A group of their neighbors 
nominated the family last summer and then saw 
to it that all needed records for the Master Farm 
Family award were submitted. 

Mr. Buchanan has been active in the Lily Flagg 
One-Variety Cotton Community from the time he 
began to operate his newly acquired farm. In 1947, 
when the association was reorganized to use nothing 
but breeder seed and sell certified planting seed, 
he was elected president. In an average season now, 
800 tons of top quality planting seed go out from the 
community to other areas and counties. In 1947 the 
community won first place in its district for out- 
standing progress in cotton growing. Two years 
later it won the state award. 


It was Mr. Buchanan, working with Master Farm- 
er Aaron Fleming and J. B. Mitchell, then county 
agent, who brought hybrid seed corn production to 
the community about 1947. The two farmers plant- 
ed 400 acres for Pfister that first year. This year 
that program has expanded to 1,500 acres in the 


county for seed. From last year’s crop between 
43,000 and 44,000 bushels were bagged for sale. 

No family has been more active in school and 
church work than have the Buchanans. 

“We feel that church is extremely important. We 
support it with our presence,” said Mrs. Buchanan. 
“I don’t remember that we ever have deliberately 
missed going to Sunday school and church. We've 
all gone, even when we had a large crowd for 
Sunday dinner. 

“We support the church with our service. We're 
both stewards and both teach Sunday school classes. 
We help with social activities for the young people 
in the church. Several times a year I take my class 
of intermediate girls to see a good movie. 

“Then we also support the church with our mon- 
ey,” Mrs. Buchanan continued. 


Officially, Mr. Buchanan has served as school 
trustee and Mrs. Buchanan has served in all PTA 
offices. In Farm Bureau, county exchange, and all 
types of welfare drives they have given both of 
themselves and their money. After having served it 
in various other capacities, Mr. Buchanan is now 
president of the Huntsville Kiwanis Club. 

The Buchanan farm (Continued on page 102) 








Mr. Buchanan believes in getting his seedbeds right before planting. This land has been previously broken, 














This well equipped sewing room is Mrs. Buchanan’s pride and joy. Since sewing is a major hobb 
she spends many pleasant hours here. Both daughters are happy with the pretty frocks she make 













Elizabeth and Virginia “tidy” the new 
closet which is used for everyday coats and 
boots. The sliding doors are convenient, 


will be harrowed again just before planting. 
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~ Making Machinery Dollars Pay Off 


County, Ga., how much he thought a general 

crop farmer could afford to invest per acre in 
machinery and equipment. He said that was a hard 
question to answer, but he figured his own invest- 
ment came to $22.50 per acre of open land. There 
was a lot of difference, he added quickly, between 
what he needed in the way of machinery and what 
he could afford to own. 

Mr. Adams says he is not tractor farming from 
choice, but from necessity. As labor left his farm 
for work in towns and cities he bought a tractor so 
one man could do more work and he could stay in 
business. Mules went too, and each tractor on the 
Adams farm has replaced 5 mules. . 


The trouble with tractors, if you want to call it 
trouble, is that when they come onto your farm, a 
new kind of farming must be developed. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Adams found that he had to cut his row 
crop acreages to less than half of his open land and 
bring in more small grain, clovers, and pastures. By 
making these changes to “extensive” and lower labor- 
requiring enterprises, he was able to increase total 
output per man and keep the machine busy in pro- 
ductive work. Then he ran head-on into the problem 
of how to get the most dollars from the “extensive” 
crops that were now taking up such a sizable portion 
of his land. 

Here in Georgia, the number of tractors on farms 
has increased from around 9,000 in 1940 to about 
72,000 in 1952. That’s one whale of a jump. It means 
an increase in machinery and equipment in- 
vestment in this state from about $36 million 
in 1940 to around $300 million in 1952. 
That’s around nine times as many dollars in- 
vested in tractors and equipment that goes 
with them as there were 12 years ago. And 
Georgia is not by herself in this increase. 
Other states in the Southeast have followed 
pretty much the same trend. 


Rives. we asked E. N. Adams of Jefferson 


This great increase in mechanization has 
come about on a relatively favorable price 
level. During most of these past 12 years 
farm prices as a group have been at or above: 
parity. And prices, especially favorable 
prices, can sometimes make things appear 
what they are not. Then when prices weaken 
and conditions tighten up, the weak spots 
pop up like sore thumbs. Then the trouble 
really begins. 

This is not to say that tractors are being 
improperly used. However, right now is a 
mighty good time to take a look to see how 
efficiently we are using these high-powered 
and rather expensive machines. One mighty 
good question to start off with is whether the 
$3,000 worth of tractor and equipment 
which you may own is producing more stuff, 
not just dollars, but pounds or bushels, than 
five $100 mules. If it is not, it makes you 
wonder why $5 invested in a tractor and 
equipment can’t produce any more than $1 
invested in mule power and equipment. 
There are other questions. For example, how 
much have you cut down on your labor costs 
by using a tractor? Is one man now turning 
out as much production as five used to? Just 
how much less man labor are you using today 
with your tractor than you did with mules? 

This tractor efficiency question is a whole 
lot easier to figure out for large than for small 
farms. As a general rule the tractor on small 
and medium-sized farms (and these farms | 





By J. W. FANNING 


Economist, Georgia 
Extension Service 


are in the majority) hasn’t taken 
the place of as many mules or men 
as it has on larger acreages. Per 
acre machinery investment comes 
higher on small farms. Dollar in- 
come volume in many instances has not gone up a 
whole lot over what it was with mule farming. There 
are many cases where the only thing that has really 
increased is the dollar investment in machinery. 

Mr. Adams pointed out five things that he keeps 
on the lookout for all the time in tractor farming. 
Maybe you would like to check them against your 
own experience. 


1. Machinery Investment Must Be Reasonable. 


Mr. Adams has an investment of about $3,375 
per tractor. This includes the tractor plus equipment 
that goes with it. Each tractor handles 150 acres of 
open land. His machinery investment per acre 
comes to $22.50. 

This value may seem a little slim for specialized 
farming such as vegetable or dairying. But for gen- 
eral crop farming—cotton, peanuts, small grains, cat- 
tle—it may not be so bad. This kind of farming won’t 
stand as large an investment as the more specialized 
and higher value per acre systems. 








ie 


“‘Whatever the problem is,” this faithful dog friend seems to be 
saying, “you can count on me. I'll do my best to help you solve it.” 


At the above rate of $3,375 per tractor, a farmer 
with only 50 acres of open land would have $67.50 
per acre tied up in machinery. That’s three times 
what it was for the 150-acre unit. You could just 
about say that the smaller farm ought to have a per 
acre gross income three times as high as the other 
farm to justify this larger investment. Depreciation 
cost alone on the small farm would be around $6.75 
per acre as against $2.25 on the larger unit. 

In other words, the kind of farming you are doing 
and the number of days you keep your tractor busy 
are among the factors governing how much you can 
afford to invest in machinery. If your farm is small, 
you have got to produce a lot of dollars per acre to 
justify your minimum needs. Mr. Adams says you 
must keep your needs and your “affords” close to- 
gether, and it isn’t easy to do. 


2. Less Labor Must Be Used per Acre. 


By balancing high labor-requiring crops such as 
cotton with low labor-requiring enterprises such as 
clover, grain, and pasture, Mr. Adams has cut down 
on his total labor use per acre. Production, however, 
has remained high. Savings in labor costs have 
helped to justify machinery purchases. It’s pretty 
difficult to make tractor farming pay when labor 
costs are not cut. 


3. High Returns Must Be Secured From Land, 


The way Mr. Adams sees it, you can afford a 
larger machinery investment on productive and high- 
yielding soil than you can on poor, low-yielding land. 

A tractor working bale per acre cotton isa 
sounder investment than one working 200- 
pound per acre cotton. A $2,000 machine 
clipping a pasture that will produce 400 
pounds of beef per acre is being used far 
more efficiently than $1,500 worth of ma- 
chinery on a pasture yielding only 150 
pounds of beef per acre. As you increase your 
dollar investment in machinery, you must 
increase per acre yields to justify the ma- 
chine. This is good business whether the 
tractor is covering many or few acres. And 
it is certainly a “must” where few acres are 
handled per tractor. 

4. Large Dollar Volume Is a “Must.” 


Mr. Adams says he has to be selling some- 
thing all of the time to get money to run the 
tractor and keep up the equipment. A tractor 
won't eat corn and the gasoline man only 
wants a dollar. 

Tractor farming is dollar farming, and the 
kind that takes cash out-of-pocket. The sum 
of $337.50 must be set aside each year on 
the Adams farm to buy another tractor with 
equipment when the present one wears out. 
When you use machinery, your system 
farming must be geared to furnish a lot of 
dollars to keep it up, keep it going, and to 
replace it eventually. 

5. Labor Must Be Regularly Used Over 
the Year. 

One thing emphasized by Mr. Adams was 
that the day is past when he can use labor 
part of the year and let the sawmill use it the 
rest of the time. He says he has had to build 
a system that uses labor all of the time m 
money making work, or he doesn’t have tt 
long. In other words, your kind of farming 
must keep both the tractor and labor busy m 
productive or money making work over 
year. Tractor farming “ain't like it used to 
and never was.” 
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OW do the men who are leading 

contenders for the Presidential 

nominations stand on questions 
vital to Southern farmers? To find 
out, The Progressive Farmer obtained 
exclusive interviews with these eight 
men: 

Democrats—Senators Estes Kefau- 
ver of Tennessee, Robert S. Kerr of 
Oklahoma, and Richard Russell of 
Georgia; Averell Harriman of New 
York. 

Republicans— Senator Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio, Harold Stassen of Min- 
nesota, and Governor Earl Warren of 
California. General Dwight Eisen- 
hower of Kansas is still on military 
duty and has not become available to 
discuss specific campaign issues. From 
his speeches and published writings 
and from discussions with some peo- 
ple from whom he is expected to seek 
agricultural advice, we have noted 
what his answers would probably be. 

We asked them all the same eight 
questions and here are their answers. 

Their views indicate that all of them 
recognize the importance of a pros- 
perous agriculture to the welfare of 
the nation. Some are more specific 
than others in their answers. All favor 
support prices. Democratic candidates 
think these supports should be no 
lower than 90 per cent of parity, with 
Senator Kerr of Oklahoma speaking 
out strongly for 100 per cent. Stassen 
is also for 100 per cent parity, but 
opposes any sort of Government con- 
trol of production. 

There is a very definite conflict of 
opinion between Senator Russell of 
Georgia and Senator Taft of Ohio as 
to whether support prices should be 
fixed or on a sliding scale. Taft says 
“supports certainly should be flexible” 
while Russell believes they should be 
fixed at 90 per cent of parity or higher. 

There seems to be a sharp differ- 
ence of opinion on Government assist- 
ance for soil conservation. Kefauver, 
Russell, and Kerr would continue the 
Present program with perhaps in- 
creased ACP payments if needed. Taft 
and Stassen would largely make the 
federal contribution one of research, 
education, technical advice, and su- 
Pervision. Evidently they would do 
away with ACP payments. 

All state definite opposition to the 
Brannan Plan except Senator Kerr and 
Mr. Harriman. Everyone seems to be 
in favor of farmer cooperatives, REA, 
and research. 

Kefauver, Kerr, and Russell are 
much more definite in stating their 
positions than are Taft, Stassen, and 

aren, who are inclined to answer 
Some of the questions in generalities. 
In fact, Warren declined to answer 
any but the first two questions. 

_ All in all, we have the feeling that 
any one of these men becomes Presi- 
of the United States, American 





Estes Kefauver 
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Robert A. Taft 


agriculture will suffer no disastrous 
consequences. 


What is your position on 
farm price supports? 


KEFAUVER: I favor price sup- 
ports. The present method is basically 
good, but a variety of alternatives 
should be available, depending upon 
the commodity and the circumstances. 
Support rates should be at least 90 
per cent of parity, but the objective 
should be to obtain full equality with 
other contributors to national welfare. 


RUSSELL: I am opposed to the 
sliding scale of supports. Ninety per 
cent of parity should be the minimum 
support price, particularly in the case 
of the basic commodities, with author- 
ity vested in the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to increase support prices above 
90 per cent of parity in case of need 
for increased production of essential 
commodities vital to the defense effort. 


KERR: I favor price supports of 
100 per cent of parity, through loans, 
purchases, arid other operations avail- 
able under existing law. Perishables 
should be bought and distributed 
through school lunch programs and 
other outlets, authorized by law. 


HARRIMAN: I favor continuation 
of an effective and efficient price sup-- 
port program for farmers which, at the 
same time, serves both the short- and 


Richard Russell 


Harold Stassen 


Georgia-Alabama-F. lorida Edition = 


The Next President s Farm Policy 


long-term needs of consumers. I do 
not favor the sliding scale of the pres- 
ent law because it provides the most 
protection to farmers when least need- 
ed and the least protection when most 
needed. The loan and purchase pro- 
gram which is effective for storable 
commodities is not.effective for perish- 
ables, and the search for an efficient 
and effective way of supporting per- 
ishables, which total almost 75 per 
cent of our total farm income, is high- 
ly important. I see nothing sacred or 
final about the 90 per cent level of 
support. It should be subject to re- 
examination at an appropriate time 
from the standpoint of our long-term 
objective of achieving full equality of 
living standards for farm people. 


TAFT: I favor the present pro- 
gram. Supports certainly should be 
flexible, and perhaps at the discretion 
of some farm board rather than in ac- 
cordance with any formula,fixed by 
law. Supports should not be so high 
as to encourage overproduction, but 
should be high enough to prevent dis- 
aster to farmers. Supports must be 
fair to both farmers and consumers. 


STASSEN: I favor full parity prices 
without Government controls. Uncle 
Sam would enter the market whenever 
a surplus drove the prices down to 
parity and through normal channels 
of trade would buy up enough to 
maintain parity price. 


WARREN: Those of us who recog- 
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Earl Warren 





W. Averell Harriman 
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Dwight Eisenhower 


nize the right of every segment of our 
society to a measure of security real- 
ize the necessity for- Governmental 
programs which safeguard farm prices 
from collapse. Just as the industrialist 
is accorded security through a tariff 
which protects him from competition 
of products made in other lands with 
cheap labor, the farmer is entitled to 
safeguards against economic changes. 


EISENHOWER: A price support 
program which will as far-as_ practi- 
cable reflect to farmers a general level 
of prices for the things they sell which 
will be on a level with the prices of 
things they buy. In supporting prices, 
use should be made of commodity 
loans, Government purchases, market- 
ing agreements, and other methods as 
provided by law. 


Do you favor Government as- 
sistance for soil conservation? 


KEFAUVER: Yes. The present 
method should be continued, but with 
efforts to eliminate duplication and in- 
crease cooperation with local people. 
The Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram should be continued at least to 
going levels for the present. 


RUSSELL: Yes. Every American 
has a vital stake in preserving the fer- 
tility of our soil. All federal conserva- 
tion activities should be consolidated 
into one new agency. In no event 


should the action program carried on 
(Continued on page 117) 
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Get Wynn’s for More 
Miles Per Gallon on 
Long Summer Drives 


ONE MILE FREE out of every 10 you 
drive! Yes, motorists from coast 
to coast report* that much — and 
more — plus mileage after adding 
Wynn’s to motor oil every 1000 
miles. Wynn’s Friction Proofing 
Oil boosts gas mileage 10% or more 
because it practically eliminates 
friction drag. "Without rubbing, 
scraping, gas-wasting friction to 
hold it back, your car runs farther, 
faster on less gas; gives you more 
pep and power with less wear. 
Prove it yourself—try Wynn’s now. 


*Actual Statements on file. 







WEVER HIGHER THAN 
Except in Canada 


Buy in bulk 
and save 








Winter Grazing Work Starts Now 


E have learned a lot in recent 

years about how to produce and 
grow green grazing for winter. Cer- 
tain practices are essential for suc- 
cess. Considering research at the 
experimert station and field observa- 
tions, we think it’s necessary to: 


1. Plant on good soil. You can- 
not expect heavy grazing on eroded 
worn-out” soil. Such soils should 
have a winter cover crop, but not for 
maximum grazing. 


2. Prepare soil early and well. 
Soil preparation for most mixtures 
should start several weeks before 
time to plant. Break and disk and 
harrow several times to get a firm 
seedbed free of air pockets. 


8. Plant on time. Early planting, 
before summer rains are over, is es- 
sential for most winter grazing crops. 
Plants need to get established and 
make good top growth before cold 
weather starts. 

4. Do a good job of fertilization 
before seeding. Topdress with nitro- 
gen as soon as plants are up to a 
good stand. Be sure plants are dry 
when topdressing is applied. 


5. Use a grass-legume combina- 
tion for dairy cows and beef cattle. 
The combination makes good graz- 
ing and the grass helps control bloat. 

Poor soil preparation, preparation 
just ahead of seeding, and late plant- 
ing stand out in our observations as 
causes of failure with winter grazing 
crops or mixtures. 


Lee County Grazing Successes 


Now for examples of success with 
winter grazing. Here is what we saw 
in March on a pasture tour in Lee 
County, Ala. 

M. B. Stillwell broke 10 acres 
about July 1. He applied lime and 
fertilizer about Aug. 1. He made 
a firm seedbed. About Aug. 15 he 
seeded 3% bushels of oats and 25 
pounds inoculated crimson clover 
seed per acre. He applied 200 
pounds ammonium nitrate per acre 
the last of September. Twelve heif- 
ers were turned on this pasture Oct. 
3, 1951. They stayed on it day and 
night, up to March 28. They were 
fed some sericea hay in January, 
February, and March, largely to con- 
trol bloat. 

J. M. Martin planted reseeding 
crimson clover and prepared soil in 
August 1950. He applied lime and 
fertilizer. In August 1951 he applied 
fertilizer to between 15 and 20 acres, 
broke land, harrowed, and made a 
firm seedbed. He seeded 20 pounds 
ryegrass per acre the last of August. 
He got a good stand of reseeding 
crimson clover and ryegrass. Be- 
tween 40 and 60 head of cattle 
grazed the area about 75 per cent 
of the time, starting around Oct. 1. 

W. L. Jenkins started grazing oats 
and crimson clover Sept. 5, and aver- 
aged 28 cows on 31 acres until April. 
He got from 70 to 80 gallons of milk 
per day. 
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Mr. Lowery and John Lewis Wh 


Why talk about winter graz- 
ing these hot June days? Well, 
for green grazing next winter 
we must dosome planning 
and preparing in June and 
July in most of the Southeast. 


By J. C. LOWERY 


Extension Agronomist, API 


John Lewis Whatley, Dairyland 
Farm, uses alfalfa and oats and crim- 
son clover. He turned 43 acres of 
land the first of July 1951, and har- 
rowed the land five times by last of 
August. One ton of lime and 1,000 
pounds 0-12-20 per acre were applied 
Aug. 15. Twenty-five pounds inocu- 
lated alfalfa was seeded the last week 
in August. Starting the last week in 
October 1951, 90 dairy cows grazed 
it practically every day through 
March 1952. At night these cows 
grazed oats and crimson clover from 
Nov. 1, 1951 through March. The 
oat-clover combination was seeded 
in early September on fallowed land. 

Green winter grazing has been a 
basic part of the feed program on 
Dairyland Farm for many years. 


Feed at $1.25 Per Head 

In Dallas County, Ala., Ernest 
Johnson reports that liberal fertiliza- 
tion of winter grazing mixtures en- 
abled him to carry his cattle through 
the winter in good condition at a cost 
of $1.25 per head for feed. Without 
grazing; his cost per animal would 
have been very heavy. 

Results similar to the experience 
of these farmers can be found in al- 
most any county. 

Observations for more than 10 
years show crimson clover and rye- 
grass to be one of our very best mix- 
tures for winter grazing if seeded 
early on fallowed land. Ryegrass 
seems to stand more heat than does 
small grain for early seeding. It is 
seeded in late July and early August 





atley (left) get a good look at 
Dairyland’s wonderful clover-grass permanent pasture. Good soil 
preparation, good fertilization, and seeding on time have made it, 


in North Alabama; late August and 
early September in Middle Alabama; 
and in early September in South 
Alabama when there is moisture in 
the soil. 

The API Experiment Station ree 
ommends the application of 700 
pounds 4-10-7 per acre before plant- 
ing, with a topdressing of 100 pounds 
nitrate of soda or equal nitrogen from 
other sources, or 500 pounds 0-168 
per acre with topdressing of 250 
pounds nitrate of soda or equal nitro- 
gen from other sources. 


One of Best Mixtures 

Our old “stand-by”—oats and 
vetch—is one of our very best grazing 
mixtures. Seed 2 to 3 bushels of oats 
and 20 pounds or more of vetch (Wil 
lamette is a good one) or 15 to 20 
pounds of crimson clover. Fertilizer 
application should be about like 
that used on the crimson clover-rye- 
grass mixture. 

Late August and September seed- 
ings appear to be best. Oats alone 
make good grazing, especially in fall 
and early winter. 

Helminthosporium damage has 
discouraged early seeding of. oats. 
Some of our research people point 
out that by using well developed 
plump seed plus standard chemical 
treatment, early seeded oats are 
usually successful. Another point is 
not to grow oats continuously on the 
same land. 


What about crimson clover alone 
for grazing? It is all right for hogs. 
Solid crimson for cattle may result 
in lots of bloat. Crimson clover grown 
for seed or to turn for soil improve 
ment generally fits well into a hog- 
grazing program. Grazing should be 
stopped in time in spring for the 
clover to make seed or to make suf 
ficient growth to turn. 

Rescue grass is a very promising 
new crop being tested by the expert 
ment station and being tried widely 
by farmers. It is being seeded alone, 
with crimson clover, and on kudat. 
It is a heavy seed producer. 
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“HERE'S WHAT OPERATING A 10,640 ACRE FRUIT FARM 
HAS TAUGHT US ABOUT SPARK PLUGS” 


Mr. J. A. Di Giorgio (L) Vice President, Di Giorgio Farms and Mr. J. C. Lyttle, Superintendent, 
inspect grapes from their famous vineyards. This great fruit farm and winery is located 20 
miles from Bakersfield, California, and employs as high as 2000 workers at picking time. 





Specially designed spraying equipment is used 
to combat insects and fungi in the Di Giorgio 


plum orchards. 


“Here at Di Giorgio Farms we grow plums and 
various other fruits, as well as select vegetables, 
and ship them under our own brand names. 
However, our largest crop is grapes which we 
grow tor the premium market and for conver- 
sion into wine and brandy. Our winery, located 
right at the Farms, has a capacity of 10,000,000 
gallons. 


“Throughout the cycle of planting, pruning, culti- 
vating and harvesting we operate over 400 units 
of motorized equipment. It’s extremely impor- 
tant that we keep these vehicles and machines in 
prime condition for immediate and intensive use. 
When, for instance, we’re harvesting and proc- 
essing 700 to 800 tons of grapes in a day it would 

disastrous to incur any delay in the movement 
of these perishable products. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


*“Long ago we learned that spark plugs have an 
essential role to perform in keeping our many 
trucks, tractors, spray rigs and dusters running 
at top performance. That is why we use Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs exclusively at all our California 
Ranches. We’ve found that Champions have 
always given us the most dependable service.” 

J. C. Lyttle 

Superintendent Di Giorgio Farms 


Dependable 


Spark Plugs 


a ee Per gs, @ * 2 
Grape vineyards on a vast scale require con- 
stant cultivation to produce the superior type 
Malaga grape for which Di Giorgio Farms 
is famous. 


Wine grapes are picked by the field workers 
and loaded into trailer units for transporting 
to the winery. 


A load of wine grapes is weighed enroute to 
the Di Giorgio winery (background) which 
has a capacity of 10,000,000 gal. 


Choice Malaga grapes are sorted and packed 
for shipment ysually across the continent to 
New York markets. 
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“the roughest beating your. & 
work clothes take is in 
the washtub! 













THAT'S WHY This seal 


and this label are a 





“When you see 
this Seal and 
this Label to- 
gether, buy with 
confidence.’’ 


All Big Favorite work clothes have passed the 
American Institute of Laundering’s official lab- 
oratory tests for washfastness, strength of fabric 
and seams, sweat resistance, sunfastness and 
gp. general launderability and appearance. 
’ Completely sanforized — even to collar 

linings and waistbands.* You buy longer 
| service when you buy Big Favorite. 








Sold By Thousands of Retailers 
In Country, Town and City... 


BIG FAVORITE 
© Overalls & Coats 
© Matched Shirts & Pants 


@ Dungarees & Dungarettes 
@ Children’s Overalls & Jeans 








The Next Thirty Days 


In the Garden 


By L. A. NIVEN, Horticultural Editor 


OR your garden to feed you like 

you want to be fed, continue to 
plant something each week or so. 
Any or all of the following may be 
planted in June: 


Snapbeans, Cucumbers 

bush and pole —_ Eggplant 
Butterbeans, Okra 

bush and pole — Table peas 
won i Peppers 
Cabbage Pesenige 
Collards Ze yaaa 
Chinese cabbage ,? nes 
Cantaloupes Squas ‘ 
Carrots I omatoes 
Roasting ear Onions 

corn New Zealand 
Sweet potatoes spinach 


2. Rebreak the ground and fer- 
tilize again when late plantings fol- 
low a crop of earlier vegetables. The 
earlier crop will have used most of 
the fertilizer already applied. 


3. Plant cowpeas or soybeans on 
a piece of ground now if you want 
a good place to plant late fall vege- 
tables. Turn under a few weeks be- 
fore vegetable-planting time. This 
is as good as using stable manure. 


4. Plant some salsify (oyster 
plant) and parsnips now for use next 
winter. They can be left in the gar- 
den all winter and pulled when 
you need them. 


5. Lack of rain will likely be the 
draw-back in your garden from now 
on. Irrigation is the answer. If this 
cannot be provided, depend upon 
heavy mulching. This will save 
much moisture, and reduce cultiva- 
tion to a minimum. Do not put on 
much when ground is dry. Soon 
after a rain is the best time. If you 
irrigate, soak the ground well every 
week or 10 days when weather is 
dry. Give it the equivalent of about 
an inch of rainfall. 

6. Get that compost heap started 
now. Use old vegetable 
stalks, grass, weeds, or any 
other refuse that will rot. 
Compost is tremendously 
valuable in growing vege- 
tables, flowers, or any oth- 
er kinds of plants. A plan 
for making a compost heap 
may be had from your 
county agent or by sending 
me a 38-cent stamp for 
mailing one to you. 

7. The following vege- 
tables are quite tolerant to 
heat: table peas, sweet po- 
tatoes, sweet corn, egg- 
plant, sweet pepper, and 
New Zealand spinach. 
Keep this in mind in mak- 
ing summer plantings. 

8. When planting seed 
in a dry soil, do these four 
things: 1) Thoroughly pre- 
pare seedbed; 2) open 


This Aristogold Bantam 
Evergreen sweet corn ought 
to make your mouth water. 


trench for seed about twice as deep 
as for early-spring planting; 3) fil] 
trench with water and plant as soon 
as water is all soaked in; and 4) 
cover with dry soil. 

9. For fall Irish potatoes, prepare 
ground now. Harrow after each rain’ 
to kill weeds and grass. Plant from 
early July to late August, depending 
upon whether you are located in up- 
per, middle, or lower South. 

10. Get Irish potatoes out of the 
sun immediately afted digging, 
Even 15 minutes in the sun will 
greatly damage them. 

11. Irish potatoes start sprouting 
in a month or so, even if stored ina 
dry, cool space. Treat them with a 
sprout inhibitor. This does not in- 
jure the eating qualities, but sprout- 
ing does. Get the inhibitor from 
seed stores and apply by instruc- 
tions on container. If you don’t find 
it, send me a 3-cent stamp for mail- 
ing this information. 

12. For a late crop of tomatoes, 
make a planting this month. Plant 
seed where they are to grow and 
thin out or set plants that have been 
grown in a bed. Don’t stake or 
prune late tomatoes. Let them tum- 
ble over and grow as they will. Late 
summer and fall are usually dry. 
When tomatoes are allowed to grow 
as they will, they usually cover the 
ground and serve as a mulch. 

13. Tomato suckers may be used 
as plants. Cut them long, pinch off 
all leaves except the top few inches, 
and set deep. If soil is moist or well 
watered, they will usually make 
roots and grow off about as quickly 
as plants. Continue to spray toma- 
toes each week or 10 days to control 
late blight. Use Rothane, bordeaux 
mixture, or some of the copper com- 
pound sprays. 

14. Set tomato plants deep this 
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time of year to withstand more 
drouth. The Stokesdale variety of 
tomato is excellent for summer 
planting. That’s what Chesley Hines 
of Mississippi Extension Service has 
found. It will set and produce more 
fruit during hot, dry weather than 
many other varieties. The Louisi- 
ana All-Season has also proved to 
be good in this respect. 

15. Don’t try to save planting 
seed from hybrid tomatoes, corn, 
squash, cucumbers, or any other hy- 
brid plant. They will be inferior and 
will not produce true to variety. 

16. To prolong the bearing sea- 
son, harvest frequently beans, pep- 
pers, eggplant, okra, tomatoes, 
squash, cucumbers, and other sim- 
ilar vegetables. If allowed to ripen 
seed, all of these will quit bearing, 
as their one object is to reproduce 
their kind. 

17. Give a sidedressing of a 
pound or two of nitrogen fertilizer 
per 100 feet of row to all leafy vege- 
tables when they are 3 or 4 inches 
high. Less will do for other types. 
Repeat as often as needed to keep 
the plants a dark green and grow- 
ing rapidly. 

18. Insects are worst in late sum- 
mer and fall. Keep dust gun or 
sprayer ready for. quick use. Rote- 
none and cryolite are two leading 
bug poisons, and there are many 

proprietary poisons on the market 
that will do a good job. Main thing 
is to use them promptly, or before 
bugs have done the damage. 


19. For Harlequin cabbage bug, 
stinkbug, squash bug, and other 
hard-coated insects, use 20 per cent 
sabadilla dust. Up to now, this 
seems to be the only poison that 
will get these pests. 


20. Don’t leave old cabbage 
stalks, bean vines, and such stand- 
ing in the garden. They harbor in- 
sect and disease pests. It is always 
best to plow under or remove en- 
tirely from the garden. 


21. Do not feed shucks, blades, 
and stalks of corn to livestock where 
DDT has been used to control the 
corn earworm. 


22. To control watermelon an- 
thracnose, which causes vines to 
turn brown and die, spray with bor- 
deaux mixture, dithane X-78, Par- 
zate, or other recommended fungi- 
cide. Two or more applications may 
be needed, about 10 days apart. 
Make first applications when vines 
begin to run, or a little later. 




























|On a tractor or on a telephone pole - 


It takes experience 


You’re putting up hay that’s cured right and won’t mold in the 
bale. That takes experience. 


We’re putting in telephone lines and equipment that'll last and 
give good service, day after day. That takes experience, too. 


You’re using more and more machinery, to get work done 
faster and better. We're using more mobile power machinery to 
speed the work on rural lines. Much of ours is designed by Bell 
System engineers. 


You’re producing more on your farm. We’re keeping up a 
sustained effort to add more and more telephones, and we’re 
improving service right along all the time. 


_ Tonight there’ll be about 1000 more telephones in Bell rural 
areas than this morning. They’re going in at this rate each workday. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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As a Good Farmer and Rural 
Leader, Carroll Jones Has Set 


A Pace Hard To Match 





Sheep raising is relatively new to Carroll Jones. Within less than 


two years, however, he has bought and built up a herd of 300 animals, 


By Sherman Briscoe ° 
Information Specialist, USDA 


EGRO cotton farmers in Ala- 
bama’s Black Belt are rapidly 
shifting part of their land to grasses 
and livestock in a balanced farming 
program. One of the men most re- 
sponsible for the shift is 56-year- 
old Carroll Jones, a former share- 
cropper who now operates a 3,450- 
acre ranch and cotton farm at Epes, 
in Alabama’s Black Belt. 


He has played a dramatic role in 
encouraging members of his race to 
make the big step from one-crop 
cotton farming to a combination of 
cotton and cattle which is bringing 
the people new hope and.a better 
living standard. 

Until a few years ago, Jones was 
the only colored Alabama farmer in 
large-scale beef cattle production. 
He had 400 brood cows on his 
3,450-acre farm, and his son, Wil- 
lie, and nephew, Clady, always 
walked off with top prizes at every 
4-H fat stock show. They even won 
a trip to Chicago to visit the Inter- 
national Livestock Show one year, 
though not as official 4-H delegates. 





It occurred to Jones that other 
4-H’ers should have a chance to 
carry better breeds of calves to the 
fat stock shows. He worked out 
with County Agent H. G. Spears a 
plan whereby a number of clubbers 
and New Farmers of America could 
obtain Hereford calves from his 
farm at a nominal price. 


Since inauguration of this plan 
seven years ago, Jones has sold 
high-grade calves to scores of farm 
boys and girls, and in some cases 
he has given promising 4-H’ers and 
NFA’ers calves without charge. 

Through the encouragement 
which Jones has given, competition 
at livestock shows has sharpened, 
more youths now bring entries, and 
parents are catching on. Before 
long, as is the aim of extension 


workers, the shows may well be- 
come a mere side line as both par- 
ents and youths concentrate on 
year-round sales at livestock com- 
mission markets. 

While some farmers still try to 
eke out a living growing only cot- 
ton, most Negro farmers are fol- 
lowing the footsteps of Carroll 
Jones and are shifting partly from 
cotton to cattle and hogs. Census 
data for 1950 show increases in 
cattle sales in Black Belt counties 
from 10 to 60 per cent since 1944, 

Moreover, colored farmers, like 
their white neighbors, are upping 
their production of corn and grain 
sorghum, and intensifying pasture 
development. Negro Extension 
Leader W. B. Hill reports that col- 
ored farmers alone in the state de- 
veloped 180,000 acres of perma- 
nent and improved pastures last 
year. His county agents are carry- 
ing on nearly 500 permanent pas- 
ture demonstrations. 

In recognition of important part 
that Jones has played in this very 
significant shift, Tuskegee Institute 
acclaimed him “Farmer of the 
Year” in 1948. 

It was natural for Jones to take 
to livestock farming. He grew up 
helping his dad raise hay—a crop 
basic to cattle production. 

“Until I was 27, I share-cropped 
with my father who was a cash 
renter,” says Jones. “Then I got 
married and struck out on my own.” 

By then he owned two mules 
and a saddle horse. “I don’t know 
whether I went into cattle raising 
because I thought it was wise t 
do so, or whether I just wanted a 
good excuse to ride my horse,” he 
says laughingly. 

At any rate, in addition to rais 
ing a few acres of cotton as a tem 
ant farmer his first year away from 
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"Kelly Perfect’ 


WEED GUTTER 


Examine the blade, and 
you'll see why this is the 
feo] Brole) Miolm litle Mil-toh aa 
tough weeds! Because of 
its elliptical shape, it 
gathers and holds the 
weeds—while the deep, 
razor-sharp serrations cut 
the toughest material fast- 
er, cleaner. The blade is 
forged high carbon, 
scythe-grade steel—fully 
heat treated and tem- 
pered It easily removed 
for sharpening 

y the 'Kelly 
Zell) am alelail-tieh a) 
The minute 
perfectly 
Tol folate to Mfole] MB ZelUM Mele 1a -1- 


See and b 
Perfect fons 
lolaehudela-m ticle) 


YOU wing this 


it's the finest weed cutter 
made! True 
Cleveland 15 


ever 


Corp 





TRUE TEMPER 
Corporation 


FOR OVER 100 YEARS MAKERS OF FINE 
TOOLS, FISHING RODS, GOLF SHAFTS 








TRADEMARKED 
MERCHANDISE 


Did you ever stop to think whet the trade- 

on your tractor, radio or stove means? 
it is the manufacturer's signature . . . his 
acknowledgment that he has created a 
product he is proud of, and he wants the 
world to know about it. 


Just as you would refuse to sign a check 
which you knew would have no value, a 
monufacturer would hesitate to trademark 
and advertise a product unless he had built 
into it necessary quality to make it o 
‘geod buy” at the price asked. 


Poo 2s. 


20000004 








home, Jones raised a couple of 
yearlings for market. And a good 
thing, too, because boll weevils got 
most of his cotton. 

The next year he devoted most 
of his time to trading, grazing, and 
selling cattle, while two sharecrop- 
per families raised cotton on 30 
acres he had leased. 


Year by year, the rancher con- 
tinued his cropper-farmer cotton 
crop, while raising and dealing in 
cattle. Some years were good and 
some bad, but he stuck with cattle, 
gradually acquiring a herd of a 
couple of dozen brood cows which 
he bred to Hereford bulls. 


Later, the white farmer from 
whom he rented land for cattle 
grazing and cotton joined him in a 
partnership. They leased 1,800 
acres for pastures, enlarged the 
herd, and stepped up their trading. 
It was then that Jones really began 
to get on his feet. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, his 
partner sold out to him, and he 
continued to expand the enterprise. 
Among other things he bought 
1,350 acres to add to the 250 he 
had purchased during the thirties. 
This extended his farm to nearly 
8,500 acres, including the land he 
had leased. 

While some of the area is wood- 
ed, most of it is in pasture where 
his herds of Hereford cattle graze. 
“We turn under vetch, spread lime 
and phosphate, and seed a ggod 
part of our pasture land to lespe- 
deza, Dallis grass, and fescue,” 
Jones says. “You ought to see how 
our cattle thrive on it.” 


The rancher and his son and 
nephew spend much of their time 
on the range, observing the cattle, 
checking grazing, watching out for 
screwworm, and spraying the herd 
against cattle grubs and other para- 
sites. The rest is spent in the cattle 
truck, driving to’and from com- 
mission markets with loads of 
calves and steers. On an average, 
Jones sells about 350 head of cat- 
tle a year. 

When these three men come 
home at night, it’s to a comfortable, 
modern $12,000 home with a bath- 
room, kot and cold running water, 
liquid gas heat, and a home freezer 
full of steaks, chops, roasts, and 
frozen fruits and vegetables. 


“Porterhouse or T-bone?” Mrs. 
Jones asks her husband and State 
Extension Leader W. B. Hill, as she 
gets meat from the home freezer. 
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COAST TO COAST 


PRICES SLASHED 157% ON TEMCO 
LP GAS FLOOR FURNACES and | 
LP GAS WALL HEATERS 4 


Sure you’ve got automatic heat this 
summer. But what about the blizzards of 
next winter? Going back to the same old 
dirty drudgery? 


‘Act now! Save 15% on a famous TEMCO e's 
automatic gas floor furnace or wall heater. 
Just 10 seconds is all it takes to tend 
furnace all winter long! See your LP 
dealer now—15% Temco Summer Sale 
Discount good until August 15. 


























FLOOR FURNACE 
REQUIRES 
% NO BASEMENT 


WALL HEATER FITS BETWEEN 
STANDARD STUDDING; HARMONIZES 
WITH ROOM FURNISHINGS 







































































says -MOON” MULLICAN 

| | Well-Known Folk Singer 
and “Grand Ole Opry” Star 

“ROLLING A TASTY, 

‘MAKING’ CIGARETTE WITH ¢ 

PRINCE ALBERT IS 
A REAL PLEAGURE_CAUSE 
IT CLINGS TO THE PAPER” 





att 


IF YOU ROLL-YOUR-OWN ... you'll enjoy PRINCE 
ALBERT as “makin’s”. P. A. is cool, mild and fragrant 
— and there’s more tobacco in every tin! 


MORE MEN SMOKE 


ALBERT 


THAN ANY OTHER 
TOBACCO 


TUNE IN “GRAND OLE OPRY’, SATURDAY NIGHTS ON NBC 


and the Middle East 









66) LESSED are the 


The Christian Way 
to World Peace 


By Rev. Broadus E. Jones, D.D. 











America’s sincerity 


peacemakers,” Our v/ une Ser mon and genuine interest 


said our Master. Cer- 


tainly every Christian should want 
to do his or her part to banish war 
and bring about world peace. 
“How can we do this?” It seems 
to me that there are four indispen- 
sable requisites to world peace: 


1. We must recognize the.dignity 
and worth of every individual, re- 
gardless of his race, color, or creed. 


-We cannot retain the good will and 


friendship of the people of any area 
of the world as long as we treat 
them as inferiors or fail to accord 
them the respect due a human be- 
ing. In the Orient the color line is 
more pronounced than it is in our 
own Southland. Riots and belliger- 
ent attitudes among 
the masses of the 
people in the Orient 


in which the West- 


is to be furthered, it John II. 
must be the result of 

a mutual understanding and friend- 
ship based on the equality and 
brotherhood of all men. 


2. In dealing with backward peo- 
ple, we must not merely “live and 
let live” but “live and help live.” 
We spent $200 billion to win the 
last war. Suppose we had spent an 
equal amount to win the peace? 
Suppose we ‘had sent the backward 
areas of the world plows instead of 
tanks; suppose we had used our 
vast resources to destroy poverty 
and despair, and built prosperity 
and health. Does anyone doubt that 
good will in sufficient quantity 
would have been generated to stop 
Communism and further peace on 
earth? The masses of the people are 
on the march. They will march into 
the fold of Communism if America 
follows a policy of economic selfish- 
ness. The principle of “live and 
help live” will convince them of 


June Bible Readings 


For our “one chapter a 
testify to the hatred _night,”” we recommend— 


and set them sing- 
ing the song of hope and freedom, 


3. Freedom must be given to na- 
tions long held in subjection to 
European nations. America gave 
freedom to the Philippines, Eng- 
land gave freedom to India, the 
Dutch to Indonesia. Now France 
and other nations with colonies must 
do likewise. The so-called backward 
peoples will no longer tolerate eco- 
nomic and political domination by 
the more advanced nations. When 
Patrick Henry exclaimed, “. . . give 
me liberty, or give me death,” he 
was expressing not only the aspira- 
tions of the American heart, but the 
human heart. Freedom for all be- 
longs to the pattern 
of peace. 


4. We must try 
Christianity in inter- 


June 1-24—All 24 chap- national affairs — the 
ern white man is_ ters of Luke. 
held. If world peace 


efficacy of moral and 


June 25-30—John I and __ spiritual forces. Phys- 


ical force as ex- 

pressed in war has 
failed as an instrument of peace. 
Another world war instead of solv- 
ing our problems will result in a 
$500-billion debt and lead down 
the road to world-wide Commv- 
nism. In the United Nations, our 
position on the issues of freedom 
for colonies, economic justice to 
backward nations, restrictive tariffs, 
and all related moral] questions 
should be unequivocal. We must 
help free the “Underdeveloped 
Areas” of the world from ignorance 
and disease and so help them help 
themselves to happier lives, higher 
living standards, and new hope. At 
present, our nation’s leadership is 
based primarily on the power of 
money, political alliances, and ar- 
maments. If America would place 
her greatest trust in the power of 
moral action and Christian princi- 
ples, it would remove the dagk 
clouds of fear. It is the Master's 
way, and it cannot fail. 


Earthworms Bad for Hogs 


ARTHWORMS may be good 
fish bait, but they’re bad for 
pigs. It isn’t the earthworms them- 
selves that hurt, but these worms 
play a part in infecting hogs with 
lungworms. Earthworms eat lung- 
worm eggs, which are found in pigs’ 
droppings. In the earthworm, eggs 
develop into infective larvae (mi- 
croscopic young worms). When pigs 
eat earthworms, larvae are carried 
into the stomach, where they hatch. 
They get to the hog’s lungs by way 
of the bloodstream. 


Unfortunately, you can’t rid your 


hogs of lungworms. But you can 
prevent lungworm infestation by 
keeping your pigs from eating earth- 
worms. Here’s how: 

1. Ring the pigs so that they 
can’t root for earthworms. 

2. Avoid moist pastures which 
have many earthworms. 

3. Keep pigs off pasture right 
after rain when the earthworms 
crawl out of the ground. 

Frequent rotation of pasture 
areas helps to control lungworms, 
to an extent, too. 
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Not enough iron, as noted by yellowing of the leaves on young apple 
shoots in late summer (lower row in photo), was corrected at Auburn by 
ferrous (iron) sulfate. One spraying at a rate of 34% pounds ferrous 
sulfate plus a pound of spreader-sticker per 100 gallons of water did 
the job. Leaves began turning greener by the third day after treatment, 
and appeared normal by the end of two weeks (upper row of photo). 


WO-WAY control of disease and 

leafhopper and leaf-feeding 
worms on peanuts resulted in gains 
of $8 to $40 per acre in experiments 
at the Wiregrass Substation. Both 
2.5 per cent DDT and 10 per cent 
toxaphene were effective insect con- 
trols. The insecticide was blended 
in a mixture containing 3.4 per cent 
copper and at least 65 per cent sul- 
fur to control disease. Four applica- 
tions were made at 7- to 10-day in- 
tervals at rate of 20 to 25 pounds 
per acre. They were timed so that 
last dusting was about one month 
before harvest. 


F. W. Goolsby, near Florala, 
Covington County, Ala., does not 
begrudge a single penny spent for 
controlling peanut insects and dis- 
eases. Last year he averaged 1,500 
pounds of nuts per acre on 59 al- 
lotted acres, or about double his 
county's average. County Agent 
Abe Martin estimates that 500 
pounds per acre resulted from dust- 
ing the crop four times with a cop- 
per sulfate—2.5 per cent DDT mix- 
ture. Every year he begins dusting 
between mid-June and July 1, de- 
pending on season, and applies 
treatments every two weeks. Gools- 
by says DDT gets the insects, and 
copper sulfate controls the leafspot, 
resulting in good growth, better 
yields, and good hay. 


Both chain and drum-type post 
peelers, which can be built in most 
machine shops, do a good job on 
pine posts, Auburn has found. 
Neither is very satisfactory for hard- 
wood. In using a chain peeler, posts 
are passed over or under a rapidly 
tevolving head to which short 
lengths of chain are attached at both 
ends, Chains knock off bark. One 
man is required to operate the ma- 
chine, and can peel 20 to 60 posts 
per hour. 

_ Inthe drum peeler, a load of posts 
is peeled by rubbing action as posts 
tumble around. Operator is free to 
do other work between loadings and 

dings. Depending on size of 


drum and posts, over 100 posts may 
be peeled per hour. 


A homemade, chain-type peeler 
cuts labor costs and speeds up fenc- 
ing operations, reports Morris High- 
tower, Talladega County, Ala. He 
has fenced 1,000 acres of pasture in 
the last three years. Posts were ob- 
tained by peeling and treating pine 
poles cut from land cleared for pas- 
ture and crops. The peeler is driven 
by power take-off on his tractor. 
Land clearing, peeling, treating, and 
fencing work is done during slack 
seasons of the year. 


One benefit of surface mulching 
is insulation against high daytime 
temperatures and reduction in 
spread between day and night tem- 
peratures of soil surfaces. Frequent 
recordings at Auburn revealed that 
the soil under a 14-inch mulch of 
either sericea straw, pine straw, oat 
straw, or peanut hulls was as much 
as 12 degrees F. cooler at 2 p.m. 
than unmulched surfaces. Spread 
between day and night temperatures 
of unmulched soil surfaces ranged 
from 20 to 23 degrees F. It nar- 
rowed to 10 to 12 degrees with 
mulched soils. These tests were con- 
ducted with mulched Irish potatoes 
and tomatoes. 


Cattails, rushes, sedges, and 
smartweed commonly found grow- 
ing along moist banks and shal- 
low edges of farm ponds may be 
easily and cheaply controlled with 
commercial weed killers. A recom- 
mended treatment is 1 cupful (% 
pint) of any 2,4-D ester containing 
about 40 per cent active ingredient 
to 5 gallons of kerosene or Diesel 
fuel. This is applied to the weeds 
with an orchard or garden sprayer, 
using enough to wet plants fully. 
If regrowth occurs, repeat the spray 
treatment at intervals. 


(This’ feature is prepared each 
month by the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and Extension Service of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute at 
Auburn.) 

















For extra disc life you will want to 
know that the people who make 
LaBelle discs make their own steel. 

Because we make our own steel 
we don’t have to “shop the market” 
in these days of steel allocation. 
Nor do we trust to others the delicate 
art of steel formulation. Step by 
step our own skilled steel craftsmen 
have complete control of every 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition 








* Pictured is the Rome Plow Company's Model ‘’E” 
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24-22 disc plowing harrow. The harrow is being 
pulled by a D-2 Caterpillor tractor. Rome Plow 
Company is but one of the many farm equipment 
manufacturers using LaBelle discs as standard 
equipment. 


manufacturing process. 

This constant control results in 
a quality disc from the world’s larg- 
est tool steel producer — Crucible. 
Look for the triangular trade mark 

“$ of LaBelle . . . your mark of 

quality. 

LaBelle discs are available for 
every disc harrow or plow ever made 
..- for your kind of farming. 





|CRUGIBLE| 1:01 st ps 








52 yeau of. | Fine} steelmaking 


AGRICULTURAL STEELS 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


STAINLESS + REX HIGH SPEED * TOOL « 


ALLOY « 


MACHINERY + SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 
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GENERAL CHEMICAL 


COTTON DUSTS and SPRAYS 


The Right Produet tor Every 
Pest Problem 


BHC—DDT—SULFUR 
-0 3-10-0 3-0-0 
4 3-10-40 0-10-0 


GENIPHENE'—SULFUR 
(Toxaphene) 
20-0 20-40 


ALDRIN—DDT—SULFUR 
2 %2-5-40 


DIELDRIN—DDT—SULFUR 
1%-5-40 


PARATHION 
1% 2% 


General Chemica) Trade-Mark 


EMULSIFIABLE SPRAY CONCENTRATES 
DDT EM-2 (2 Ibs. DDT per gal.) 
BHC EM-1.6 (1.6 Ibs. gamma isomer BHC per gal.) 
BHC—DDT EM 3-5 (1.2 Ibs. gamma isomer BHC and 
2 ibs. DDT per gal.) 
GENIPHENE EM-4 (4 Ibs. Toxaphene per gal.) 
GENIPHENE EM.-6 (6 Ibs. Toxaphene per gal.) 
GENIPHENE EM-8 (8 Ibs. Toxaphene per gal.) 
ALDRIN EM-2 (2 Ibs. Aldrin Equivalent per gal.) 
DIELDRIN EM-114 (1% Ibs. Dieldrin per gal.) 
PARATHION EM-2 (2 Ibs. Parathion per gal.) 
PARATHION EM.-4 (4 Ibs. Parathion per gal.) 


COTTON DEFOLIANT 


Potassium Cyanate 
Sodium Chlorate-Sodium Pentaborate 


PRE-EMERGENCE WEED KILLER 


Dinitro Spray Concentrate 


2%2-5-0 2%2-0-0 


1%-5-0 1%-0-0 





Also other organic insecticides and other defoliants for cotton. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


MORE KILLING POWER- 
that’s what you want from 
your insecticides. And that’s 
what you get when you use 
General Chemical Cotton 
Dusts and Sprays! 

They’re specially formulated 
to give high kill of all major 
cotton pests. And General 
Chemical has developed the 
right product to help protect 
your crop from every type 
of insect ... under every field 
condition. 

The result—you get better 
“pest” control . . . save time 
and money from planting time 
to picking. 

For your cotton “poisons,” 
get General Chemical Sprays 
and Dusts. Southern growers 
have relied on “GC” products 
for two generations! 


“ORCHARD 
— BRAND ; 





ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Offices Serving the Cotton South: Atlanta, Ga. * 


Birmingham, Ale. * Charlotte, N. C. 


Greenville, Miss. * Houston, Texas * Jacksonville, Fla. * St. Lovis,Mo. * Baitimore, Md. 








Fall Potatoes for 
Gulf Coast 


By OTTO BROWN 


Superintendent, Gulf Coast Sub- 


station, Fairhope, Ala. 


F you want to pro- 

duce a crop of fall 
Irish potatoes in the 
Gulf Coast area of 
Alabama, here are 
the things to do: 

1. Break land by 
July 1. 

2. Apply 800 
pounds 4-10-7 fer- 
tilizer in drill about ~~ > 
Aug. 10 and bed * 


on it. Mr. Brown exhibits some of the 1951 
fall crop- Sebagos grown at Fairhope. 


8. About Aug. 20 
open beds, plant 
seed, and cover about 6 inches 
deep. This is best done in early 
morning when soil is cool. Plow 
out middles. 

4. About two weeks after plant- 
ing knock off beds so that seed 
pieces will be about 3 inches be- 
low the surface. 

Locally grown B-size seed from 
the spring crop is good. Seed may 









be cut in half or planted whole, 

Seed is kept in cold storage at 
about 50 degrees or in cool cellar 
or on straw in shade of trees until 
planting time. Sebago is considered 
the best variety. 

Following all these practices we 
produce on this station an average 
of about 100 bushels per acre of 
fall potatoes. 


See What a Plow Sole’ Can Do 


Photos by E. A. Hodson, SCS, 
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Above—tThis is what happens when 
cotton roots hit plow pan. The roots 
cannot go down to get full benefit 
of moisture and plant foods in low- 
er levels of soil. The stunted roots 
have to grow outward instead of 
downward. At right—This is way a 
cotton root grows down to get full 
benefit of moisture and plant food 
in soil when there’s no plow pan. 


AKE a good look at the roots of 
the two cottonstalks shown 
above. One is boring deep into new 
feeding grounds. There it’s finding 
more moisture to keep it alive in 
dry weather, and perhaps some 
plant food that hasn’t been touched 
before. It has a chance to do well. 
The other? It looks as if the tap- 
root might have struck a rock close 
to the surface. It might just as well. 
From what we were told, it struck 
a “plow pan” or “plow sole.” With 
roots close to the surface, the feed- 
ing ground is limited and it’s more 
likely to fall a quick victim to the 
dry weather. 
And this reminds us: An outsider 
came into a very poor county in 


ROOT ZONE- INCHES 





Alabama. Crop yields were very 
low. The land had been in culti- 
vation for a long time. The outsider 
found that the shallow-worked soil 
was underlaid with a plow sole. He 
bought a farm, killed a heavy team 
of horses breaking up that plow 
sole, bought a tractor, finished the 
job, and proceeded to grow the best 
crops of cotton and corn in the 
county. In a short time he was 
growing fine alfalfa. 

A few gouges with a shovel will 
soon tell whether there’s a plow sole 
or a natural hardpan close enough 
to the surface to interfere with g 
farming. Even pastures over a na 
tural hardpan will dry up much 
more quickly in dry weather. 
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@ Mr. Warren Phenice (center) ex- 
plains operation of self-adjusting plow that he 
and his brother Henry (right) invented and de- 
veloped at Riceland Farms, Welsh, La. Texaco Man 
R. J. Davis (left) is an interested listener. The 
plow is set for desired depth by hand lever held 
by Henry. The telescoping bar (under Warren’s 
hand) enables tractor to travel over uneven ground 
without disturbing plow setting. Thus, bottom of 
ditch is cut on a level plane. ( 
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Digs Level Drainage Ditches Despite Roughness of Terrain 


Draining ricelands for planting 
called for tedious hand labor with 
shovels until Warren and Henry 


plete water run-off possible. This 
implement could save hours of time 
and back-breaking labor for any 


Rear view of self-adjusting ditch. Phenice invented and built the farmer having a drainage problem. 
ing plow in action, with Warren Phen- novel self-adjusting ditch plow With it the Phenices find they can 


ice on tractor. This novel implement shown above. The Phenices own dig drainage ditches, covering 
simplifies the problem of digging 


drainage ditches. 


and operate Riceland Farms near 
Welsh, La. The plow cuts a level 
furrow bed despite uneven ground 


about 50 acres in an hour’s time. 
The Phenices have alsodiscovered 
that it pays to farm with Texaco 


been re meen aa ae 


Master Kevin Phenice watches his father 
afren put some Havoline Motor Oil in his 
tractor. Havoline exceeds Heavy Duty require- 
ments, so practically eliminates engine wear in 
and heavy trucks, tractors and automo- 
Havoline keeps engines cleaner, better 


icated; therefore releasing more power from 
every drop of fuel. 


IT PAYS TO 


surface, terraces, etc., making com- 


Combines need a lubricant that sticks to 
bearings — resists jar-off, wash-off, melt-down 
and drip-off — one that seals out dirt. Marfak 
meets these requirements. That’s why Forrest 
Cameron of Enid, Okla., who has three self- 
propelled combines, uses Marfak. George 
Cassody applies Marfak as Elmer Williams, 
driver for Texaco Man E. S. Blanton, looks on. 


FARM WITH 


DIVISION OFFICES- Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis.3, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 
Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited. 


Products. 


Se Bary YER 





. at a len pate : a 

Theodore Nehring (right), near Waco, 
Texas, knows a lot about “Southern fried.” 
He raises 30,000 broilers at a time; in 8 
weeks has over 75,000 pounds of chickens 
to sell. Ted gets friendly service from Texaco 
Man V. L. Gaylor; uses all Texaco Products 
including Fire-Chief, the gasoline with supe- 
rior “Fire-Power” for low-cost operation. 


TEXAS 
COMPANY 
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bons won during the past 13 years by 

Sun Lake Ranch cattle. Mr. Geraci, a director of the Florida Aberdeen Angus 
Breeders Association and past president, has shown more champion cattle 
than any other rancher in Florida. The entire ranch is under fence and 
divided into 40 pastures. Grasses used are: Pangola, common Bahia, Alyce 
clover in the summer and Kenland Red and te Dutch clovers in the 
winter. About 425 acres are devoted to hay and 140 to orange groves. 


Good cattle and good fence just naturally go together. 
That’s why on ranch and farm throughout Dixie, wherever 
you find champion cattle or crops,. you'll find the twin 
champions of good fencing—DrxtsTEEL Fence and Barbed 
Wire. The next time you buy fence, be sure to ask for it by 
name—DrxisTEEL—Southern made for Southern needs. 


* * * Iron and steel scrap is needed to keep America’s steel 
mills operating at capacity. C ate! Sell your scrap now. 
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Georgian Teaches Better 
Farming in India 


By HAL DAVID 


AUL P. Patten, Carroll County, 

Ga., soil conservation technician, 
is officially credited with building 
the first contour terrace in the vast 
United Province of India. 

Patten lived and worked with 
average farmers while he was in 
India last winter under sponsorship 
of the Point Four Program. He was 
also repaying the exchange visit of 
Amar Singh, an Indian farmer who 
came to Carroll County last sum- 
mer. While in India Mr. Patten 
traveled 6,500 miles by jeep. He 
feels that the thing the Indian farm- 
er needs most today is “plain old 
everyday know-how.” 

“For instance,” he says, “I no- 
ticed a lot of kudzu was growing 
wild in India. I was told they had 
been trying to propagate it by trans- 
planting the vines instead of dig- 
ging up the roots as we do here. 
I took a hoe and dug up a crown, 
then set it back out a few feet away, 
showing them their 


error in using the vine CLE 
. a 7, *. 
instead of the root. Now = GU" 


a program to transplant if =) 
kudzu crowns has been P 
launched in India.” 

Mr. Patten amazed 
Indian farmers when he 
introduced to them a 
cyclone seeder, a com- 
mon piece of equipment 
in Carroll County, but 
an amazing instrument 
to the Indians. 

“To drop his seed in 
the drill the Indian 
farmer attaches a reed 
on the side of his plow, 










Elephant riding was one of Mr, 
Patten’s experiences in India, 


the terrace we had to use an old 
English level and had to read it up- 
side down. Under my direction the 
150 workers built the first contour 
terrace they had ever seen, hauling 
dirt long distances in baskets on 
their heads. When the next rain 
came, and the terrace successfully 
met the test, the Indians were sold 
on contour terracing.” 

Mr. Patten knew the 
Indians had the labor, 
but needed the techni- 
cal-help. He realized 
they didn’t have the 
surveying level they 
needed, so he suggest- 
ed to authorities that 
they build some “step- 
jacks,” which were used 
for years in this coun- 
try. They are simply 
made with a carpenter's 
level mounted ona 
wide A-frame. They 
can use these to lay off 
their terraces until they 
can get more modem 





and an assistant, often- 
times a woman, walks 
beside the plow and 
drops seed through the 


Children “toted” dirt 
in baskets on their 
heads to help farm- 
ers smooth the fields. 


equipment. 

Patten says you can 
never discover the real 
India by visiting the 





BUY THE FENCE THAT HAS ALL FIVE FEATURES! 


Genuine Copper-Bearing steel wire, rust- 
resisting through and through 
Crack-proof zinc armor for further pro- 
tection from devastating rust 

Four-wrap, hinge-joint construction keeps 
stay wires from slipping 

Tension curves in line wires allow for 
expansion and contraction 

Full-size wires, accurately and correctly 
spaced, to provide uniformity 











ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





reed at regular inter- 

vals. My cyclone seeder met with 
great enthusiasm among the Indian 
farmers who called it ‘a great step 
forward.’ They watched with awe 
as it thoroughly seeded an area 12 
to 18 feet wide with a minimum of 
time and effort.” 

But his building of the first con- 
tour terrace really put Patten “in 
solid” with the villagers. Here is 
how it happened: 

“I was riding through the farm 
areas of the United Province study- 
ing land conditions and how farm- 
ers operated. I noticed that rows 
on sloping land were run the long- 
est way, allowing water to wash 
over them unchecked. I told the 
farm leader that this could be rem- 
edied by putting rows on the con- 
tour and building some terraces. 
Naturally they had no idea what 
I was talking about, so I selected 
a choice piece of badly eroded, 
sloping land and offered to dem- 
onstrate with the help of village 
farmers. Around 150 of them re- 
sponded with their hoes. To survey 


big cities any more 
than you can discover the real 
America by going to New York 
City. “You've got to get down to 
the small villages, where the people 
earn their daily bread by the sweat 
of their brow. You must get to 
know their problems and their de- 
sires, their handicaps and their cen- 
turies-old beliefs.” 

While in India, Patten was “just 
a Georgia farmer in khaki, traveling 
around the countryside in a jeep. 
I chewed and smoked their tobacco, 
rode their mules, and showed them 
how we farm here in Georgia.” 

Patten amazed one Indian farmer 
by asking permission to plow with 
two bullocks. On many occasions 
he borrowed a hoe and worked side 
by side with the natives. 

“It was strange to me the way 
the farmers there lived crowded to- 
gether in the villages, working 
outlying fields during the day,” Pat- 
ten said, “but it was just as unusu@ 
to them that the average Georgia 
farmer has so much more land to 
tend than they do.” 
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Avondale’s Claim to Fame 


Just east of Atlanta you'll find the town of Avondale Estates 
and the Wong sisters. These girls have made an outstanding 
record as Future Homemakers of America, and their story is a 
challenge to the leadership ability of youngfolks everywhere. 


GOOD 
WILL 





Left to right are Annie Ruth and Rosa Lee Wong. These 
Chinese-American girls are real ambassadors of good will. 


By BERNICE McCULLAR 


VONDALE, Ga., is unusual in 

two respects: First, it was named 
for Shakespeare’s Stratford-on- 
Avon. Even the downtown stores 
are built like the shops in that 
quaint old English village. Second- 
ly, the Avondale Future Home- 
maker Chapter (out of 6,000 chap- 
ters in America) is the only one 
that has had two Chinese girls 
serve as president. 

The Wong girls and their brother 
William are children of Chinese 
parents who came to America and 
established a laundry business. The 
parents died, however, and the chil- 
dren were reared in the Methodist 
Children’s Home. 

The girls were named by the 
family doctor — Rosa Lee for his 


a 


BILL ‘N’ SUE 


wife and Annie Ruth for his daugh- 
ter. Rosa Lee Wong was FHA 
president last year. She was suc- 
ceeded by her sister, Annie Ruth. 

Rosa Lee served also as FHA 
parliamentarian, has been on her 
school’s paper staff, annual staff, 
been secretary of student council, 
and treasurer of both the Latin club 
and the senior class. Annie Ruth, 
FHA president, has also served as 
president of the student council, 
member of the paper staff and the 
annual staff, vice president of the 
class during her junior year, secre- 
tary of the senior class, and secre- 
tary of the Beta Club. 

William is also a senior and an 
Eagle Scout. The girls plan to go 
to college next year. 


Why Complain? 





BLESS YOu, MY 

Boy. YOU'LL DO 
WELL TO KEEP YOUR 
EYE ON THAT 
GIRL. 























YOU'RE NO FOOL, 
GIRL! TURN THE 
VASE A LITTLE TO THE 
RIGHT, I WANT TO SEE 
THAT RED ROSE, IT'S 
$0 TALL AND 


a 
HOW ABOUT 
ME, AUNTIE ? 








HANDSOME. g 
= | 
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COME 

AGAIN. YOU 
MAKE ME HAPPY, 
I HAVE $0 

























IN BED FOR YEARS, 
YET SHE NEVER 
COMPLAINS AND |S 
ALWAYS SMILING. 
SHE SHOULD BE A 
LESSON FOR US, 
BECAUSE WE'RE NOT 
HAPPY IF WE'RE NOT 
COMPLAINING ABOUT 
SOMETHING . 


J HOW CAN SHE 
SAY SHE HAS SO 
MUCH TO BE THANKFUL 
FOR WHEN SHE'S 
BEEN IN BED 
FOR YEARS ? 
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Worming 
Mashes 
Containing 


NICQGINE 


(A Dr. Hess & Clark Discovery) 


For Effective Control 
of Worms 
Insist on 


Nicozine is the mixture of nicotine bentonite and 
phenothiazine, first reported by Harwood and Guthrie 
(Research Director and Research Veterinarian for Dr. 
Hess and Clark, Inc.), as being effective for the control 
of large round worms (ascaridia) and cecal worms 
(heterakis) in poultry. 


Later studies by these men, confirmed by others, in- 
dicate that the combination of nicotine and phenothiazine 
in the proportion used in Nicozine is more effective than 
either ingredient used alone. 


Tell your feed dealer you want Worming Mashes made 
with Nicozine. Insist on them. A worm-free flock is a 
more profitable flock. 


For the Prevention and Treatment of } 


r 
COCCIDIOSIS 


Insist on Mashes Medicated with 


NFZ 


(NITROFURAZONE) 
Ideal for growing pullets— no interference with de- 
velopment of natural immunity. Can be fed right up to 
marketing time — no switching feeds last four days. 
Reduces death losses due to coccidiosis — permits 
better growth — does not interfere with feed efficiency 
— reduces number of runts or culls. Insist on mashes 
medicated with NFZ for growing pullets or for broilers. 
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ASHLAND, OHIO 
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Renew Your Subscription Early ... 


With so many families subscribing to The Progressive Farmer 
recently, it has been difficult to print enough copies to go around. 
And, for the time being this has caused a delay in starting new 
subscriptions. 


However, our present subscribers are being given first chance at 
the available supply of copies. 


Watch for your Expiration Notice. By renewing your subscription 
before it runs out, you can help us make sure that your copies of 
The Progressive Farmer will continue without interruption. 
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KNOW A ae 
GOOD WATER HEATER? ss 














PERFORMANCE PLUS 
WHEN ITS HEATMASTER! 


Ae 









Take it from Clare Van Voorhis, prominent heating and 
plumbing contractor, 120 Kellogg Avenue, Ames, Iowa. 
Mr. Van Voorhis further states: “My customers want a 
water heater that will give them abundant hot water 
with trouble-free performance. That’s what they get 
with C-E HeATMASTER fully automatic water heaters. 
And that’s why I know I’ve got another satisfied cus- 
tomer when I install a HEATMASTER.” 


Available in all models and sizes, 
both gas and electric 


Electric — Approved and listed by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


Gas—Corries American Gas Asso- 
ciation Seal of Approval 


AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 


Water Heater and Soil Pipe Division 





COMBUSTION ENGINEERING-SUPERHEATER, INC., P. 0. Box 1749, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 





Brothers Show Top Brahmans 


a -” 


Sonny Griffin, left, took top honors with grand champion heifer, and 





Bobby with grand champion bull of junior classes at Bartow Show, 


By H. O. COFFEY 


HE American Brahman Breeders 

Association, for the first time, 
held its national show east of the 
Mississippi River, at Bartow, Fla. 
This was the spring Imperial Na- 
tional Brahman Show. The most 
famous breeders of the cattle “with 
the hump” were on hand with their 
best animals. However, this fact did 
not disturb Sonny (Eugene) Griffin, 
18, and his brother, Bobby, 17, sen- 
ior and junior respectively in high 
school, and veteran showmen of 
Brahman cattle. Bartow is their 
home town. 


Sonny took top honors with the 
grand champion heifer and Bobby 
with the grand champion bull of the 
junior classes at the Bartow Show. 
Sonny is a slim youngster, slightly 
under 6 feet, while Bobby stands 
over 6 feet, weighs 265 and gives no 
sign that he’s through growing. 

In answer to our questions, Sonny 
draws a good picture of activities 
of this brother team: 

“T enrolled in the vocational agri- 
culture course in the Bartow High 
School in 1947. 


“My first project was a registered 
Brahman bull which I raised and 
showed to the grand championship 
of the Polk County Youth Fair. This 
project gave me a $125 profit. 

“The following year I sold this 
bull and bought two registered 
Brahman heifers. I showed them in 
several shows and won blue ribbons 
each time. Counting all expenses at 
the end of the year my increase in 
inventory on the Brahmans showed 
a net profit of $244.35. 


“Bobby and I planted this same 
year 20 acres to gift varieties of 
citrus fruits. 

“At this point Bobby and my 
father, who was a citrus grower 
primarily, became intensely inter- 
ested in cattle production. 


“The year 1949-50, Bobby and I 
had a show string of registered 
Brahman cattle and one feeder 
steer. I had also caught a steer calf 
at the Lakeland Jaycee Rodeo Calf 
Scramble. I fed it out and won 


grand championship with it in the 
contest the following year. 

“We cared for the 20-acre citrus 
grove and cleared some of the 80 
acres of land our grandfather gave 
us and planted it to improved pas- 
ture grass. All of our projects 
showed a profit except the feeder 
steer. We lost $69.15 on the ‘critter.’ 


“We built new fences, gates, and 
mineral boxes, repaired old fences, 
and did many other upkeep jobs 
around the farm. We continued to 
show our Brahman cattle, winning 
many blue ribbons and two grand 
championships at the Florida State 
Fair in Tampa. 

“In 1950-51 we had another suc- 

cessful show record and we bought, 
in partnership with Father, more 
Brahmans. We sold one bull at the 
Brahman Show and Sale in Ocala 
and donated another to be sold at 
the Imperial Eastern Show and Sale 
in Bartow, with the proceeds going 
to the Polk County School for Ex- 
ceptional Children. 
_ “We bought 840 acres of lake 
front land for pasture to expand our 
purebred herd. We won in show 
competition 22 blue and 3 red rib- 
bons and 4 grand championships. 
Our records continued to show a 
profit, and we were able to borrow 
money from several local banks to 
buy more cattle and land. 


“We feel that the most successful 
period was 1951-52—just five years 
after joining hands with the other 
Future Farmers around the nation. 
We showed eight registered Brah- 
mans in four major shows. We are 
humbly proud of 26 blues, 5 reds, 
some 3rd place ribbons, 2 showman- 
ship awards, the herdsman’s award 
at the Imperial in Bartow. We have 
won seven grand championships 
and several reserve championships. 
We bought more Brahmans wht 
brings our total to 129 purebreds. 

“We now have 845 acres of im- 
proved pasture and a 20-acre bear- 
ing orange grove. An untiring fe 
ther and mother are always inter 
ested in the family’s welfare and in 
better agriculture in Florida. We 
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This time-consuming, back- 
breaking work is ended when 
you install an inexpensive Delco 


Jet Pump. 
Delco Tet Convertible pumps 
are available in four easy-to- 


CORR 


install sizes — ready to pump 
as soon as connected. 

Built with one moving part, 
Delco Jets are the most depend- 
able pumps you can buy. 

Let your local Delco dealer 
recommend the best pump and 
type of installation to meet 
your water requirements. For 
free illustrated literature, write 
Department PF. 


Delco Appliance Division 
General Motors Corp., Rochester 1, N.Y. 


SERS SOMONE 


GENERAL MOTORS 





WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION always give your 


name and complete address just as 


it appears on our address label. 
Better still, enclose with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of 


The Progressive Farmer. 
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WEED CHOPPER 
ELECTRIC FENCER! 


This amazing fencer stops all stock 
+.» whether it’s a big bull... . or hard- 
to-stop sheep! It cuts off weeds and 
grass instead of shorting out. Controls 
many miles of rangeland fencing. 
High and low control. 110-volts. A.C. 
«ial vem SERVICE POLICY 
ee ee FREE! Without obligation, 
we'll send you the booklet, 


| ‘HOW TO BUILD A GOOD 
} ELECTRIC FENCEI"’ 


‘ | Write your name and ad- 
. ° 6 o- dress on margin of this ad. 


Sirs: At aa Chenin to me, please send the 
booklet . . . 


free bog How To Build A Good Electric 
ice. 


Name__. 





Address. 





Town. 
Send to: 


R. E. ZIMMERMAN 
L622 Scott men” Distributor 


RFD... State 





— — Greensboro, N.C. 








have had wonderful help and ad- 
vice from vocational agriculture 
teachers and many, many other 
folks in the state. 

“My FFA activities have been 
happy and memorable ones. I have 
been president of Bartow FFA 
Chapter twice, president of Polk 
County Federation, made two trips 
to Kansas City to National FFA 
Convention, and represented my 
chapter on various judging teams. 
I am proud of these recognitions,” 


Bobby is noted for a ready smile, 
but has little to say about the many 
awards Sonny and he have won. He 
has much to say about the bulls and 
heifers that they have in the show, 
and is concerned about a replace- 
ment for the heifer that was sold in 
the annual sale. The question, “Do 
you plan to increase your entries in 
the show here next year?” brought 
a sly glance and an increase in the 
size of the smile. If you knew Bob- 
by, you realized this meant “yes.” 


If you talk to Dad, Mom, or ei- 
ther of the two attractive sisters, 
Sonny and Bobby will eventually 
come into the conversation. “Echo 
Garden” is the name of the ranch 
belonging to Eugene Griffin and 
Sons. Mr. Griffin takes pride in tell- 
ing that it was the sons who started 
the business, do the feeding and a 
lot of the other work, besides help- 
ing make decisions “in the huddles.” 

What have the boys done with 
their winnings and money from the 
sale of the animals? The expression 
“plowed it back in” will do for an 
answer, because they have reinvest- 
ed in more land, more animals, more 
equipment, and now own a new 
truck, constructed to haul the show 
herd and other animals. 


As to how Mr. Griffin 


“got sold 
on Brahmans,” 


we quote him: 

“My business had always been in 
the citrus industry until my boys, 
Sonny and Bobby, became inter- 
ested in FFA work and bought their 
first Brahman bull calf as their proj- 
ect during the spring of 1946. This 
created but little interest for me. 
For the coming year’s work they ob- 
tained two heifers, insisting that 
they, too, must be registered Brah- 
mans. At this point I could see the 
wonderful growth of their bull, then 
a yearling. The following year two 
more heifers and another bull were 
added to their show string, these 
coming from our first little herd of 
17 registered cows that we bought 
together. I was now a Brahman en- 
thusiast.. The boys made a wonder- 
ful showing with their projects, 
worked long, hard hours, and their 
interest continued stronger as we 
went along. Therefore, I have be- 
come the partner in a business I 
knew nothing of, but am learning 
along with ‘two of the best.’ 


“In addition to our partnership, 
the boys operate one of their own, 
having over 150 purebred cows and 
some equipment on our ranch. 

“Knowing that financing is most 
important to successful business, I 
have insisted that they make their 
own arrangements along this line. 
Two banks here in the central part 
of the state have loaned them the 
money for their business ventures.” 
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Serious depreciation * A planned program of protection 


of your property’s 
value—plus big repair 
bills... 


NOW...to Safeguard your 
farm, your livestock... your 
equipment...your stored crops 


Or 


Neglected precautionary measures 
and neglected repairs are sure to 
set up a chain reaction of needlessly 
heavy maintenance costs, and cause 
permanent damage that lowers the 
value of your property investment. 


It makes good business sense to fol- 
low this simple Barrett farm plan 


1. Make needed repairs now. 


2. Take all precautionary measures 
now, with Barrett protective products. 


3. Start looking ahead—now. Set up 
your own farm-| -protection savings ac- 
count at your bank. When an emer- 
gency arises, you'll be ready to meet it. 


Neglected roofing and siding . . . im- 
proper insulation of barns, storage 
houses . . . unprotected wood . . . de- 
structive insects—all these take their 
toll in damage to livestock and stored 
crops, needless deterioration of equip- 
ment, 


F re e Send for BARRETT’S 


“FARM AID” book. This book gives 








4. If you prefer to budget payments 
covering necessary repairs, consult 
your local bank for financing plan. It 
will be more economical in thelong run. 


Let These Barrett Products Help 

You Protect Your Farm Investment 

¢ Asphalt Roofing * Rock Wool 
Shingles Insulation 

¢ Mineral-Surfaced * Sheathings and 
Asphalt Roofings Building Papers 


, (in rolls) * Roof Cements 
detailed information on roof repairs, * Mineral-Surfaced and Coatings 
re-roofing, re-siding, insulation, pro- Sidings * Protective Bituminous 


¢ Insulated Sidings 

¢ Smooth-Surfaced 
Asphalt Roofings 
(in rolls) 


Base Paints 
¢ Damp-proof Coatings 
* Wood Preservatives 
¢ Fertilizers 


tecting wood, farm equipment, etc. 





"Ligeti Please send me your free FARM AID book. 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, H. Y. 
36th St. & Grays Ferry Ave. 
Philadelphia 46, Pa. 

205 W. Wacker Drive 

Chicago 6, Ill. 

1327 Erie Street > 

Birmingham 8, Ala. rm ier thine Ney 
“TT PEERLUELTLLiILLLLeLeLLeLe 


Name 


Address 
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"00K AT THE EXTRAS 


you get when you heat with 
COAL the modern way!” 











Take the modern space heaters! 
They'll give you 24 hours of steady, 
even, room-filling warmth on a single 
filling of coal! They’re clean to operate 
and they burn coal so efficiently there 
are fewer ashes. 


If you have a furnace, you can get a 
clock-controlled thermostat that. will 
automatically turn up the heat in the 
morning—keep the house at exactly 
the temperature you like best, all day 
long—then close the drafts at night. 
And think of the work a modern stoker 
would save you by automatically feed- 
ing coal from bin to fire. 


7 good rea 


e 


1. Steadier war 
2. Fewer “cold pock 
3. Automatic with stoker 


5. Lowest 
6. America’s V 
7. America’s depe 






sons why coal is the most popular 
fuel in up-to-date farm homes 
mth—no “on-again, off-a 
ets’ —fewer colds! 

s and controls! 


4. Easiest and safest to store! 
price almost everywhere! 
ast reserves make sup 


ndable supply assures 











Coal gives you the steadiest, most com- 
fortable, and in most places the most 
economical heat, no matter how it’s 
burned. And up-to-date equipment will 
increase this economy by burning less 
coal and burning it more efficiently— 
will give you more comfort and a lot 
more convenience! 

For information, ask your local coal 
dealer, or write to us at the Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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FOR ECONOMY we AND DEPENDABILITY 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 





Butterflies Didn't Stop ‘Em 


By J. FRANCIS COOPER, Florida Extension Editor 
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sb E all had butterflies in our 

stomachs,” said Ray Alvarez, 
“but we made it.” He was describ- 
ing the nervousness of the four 
members of the Florida 4-H club 
dairy judging team which captured 
top honors at the National Dairy 
Cattle Congress in Waterloo, Iowa, 
last October. 


But the boys are equally sure 
now that they will give a good ac- 
count of themselves during the in- 
ternational judging contest at the 
British Royal Agricultural Show, 
Newton. Abbot, Devonshire, July 
1-4. Florida dairy interests, under 
the leadership of the Florida Dairy 
Industry Association, have contri- 
buted $4,000 to make it possible 
for the boys and their coach to at- 
tend the British show. 


But to get back to the butterflies 
and the National Congress . . . 10 
winners were chosen from among 
the teams from 27 states. Another 
Southern state, South Carolina, fin- 
ished sixth. Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, and Iowa finished from 
second to fifth. 


When winners were announced 
at the banquet, officials revealed 
first the team which finished in 
tenth place, then ninth, and so on 
to first. 

The boys who carried the Flor- 
ida banner in a national dairy judg- 
ing contest for the first time in 
nearly 20 years were Paul Thorn- 
hill, Polk County; Warren and Ray 
Alvarez, Duval County; and Steve 
Simmons, St. Johns County. Paul 
has had dairy animals as his 4-H 
project for only two years, but the 
other three were reared and still 
live on dairy farms. 


Paul was third high individual 
judge, Ray was eighth in the na- 
tional rating. The team finished 
first in judging Ayrshires with Ray 
third and Paul fourth in this class. 
They were third in placing Guern- 
seys, with Warren being high 
judge. In the Holstein class, they 
were sixth, with Paul being third 


Florida’s national dairy team champs are, left to right: Warren 
Alvarez, Steve Simmons, Paul Thornhill, and Ray Alvarez. 
are standing beside one of the Jerseys from the state extension herd. 
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high individual. And they were 
tenth in placing Jerseys. i 

The four were chosen as the 
Florida team during annual boys 
club short course at the University 
of Florida last June and were” 
coached by C. W. Reaves, exten- 
sion dairyman. 


How did they become champion — 
judges of dairy cattle? Well, first of © 
all they worked with dairy animals 
and came to know them almost as ” 
they know members of their fami 7” 
lies. And second, they listened | 
carefully to their county agents and 
Coach Reaves. The all-day contest 
during short course was carried out 
very much as the national contest 
would be later so they would be ~ 
accustomed to its procedure. 

Then after the four boys had 
earned the right to represent Flor 
ida 4-H dairy club members, they 
had three months to train. 


On their way to Waterloo, which 
wasn’t their “Waterloo,” the boys” 
stopped at several farms to see good 
cattle, but did little practice judge” 
ing. Here are four principal points” 
they observe: 

1. Good, general appearance 
(well shaped body with straight top ~ 
line), with breed characteristics. . 

2. Dairy characteristics—indiea 
tions of ability to produce milk, and 
not beefy. ogee 

3. Body capacity—unless a cow 
has a large stomach, she can’t eat 
enough to produce lots of milk. 

4. Development of mammary 
system—unless a cow has a good, 
large udder, she can’t produce high 
yields of milk. Prominent milk veins 
which wander over the lower palit 
of her body are not infallible sign’ 
of a good milk producer, but they 
are an indication. 2, 

As Mr. Reaves pointed out, VES 
compare her with the ideal cow and 
the score card.” 

Expenses of the trip for the four 
boys were paid by Walter Welkes 
ner, dairyman, the Florida Timer 
Union, Southern Dairies, and Fore 
most Dairies—all of Jacksonville 55 
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B.E Goodrich 


fires give Garling Farms long-run economy 


ARLING FARMS lies in the heart of the Rio 

Grande Valley near Harlingen, Texas. Its 
2,200 acres of rich soil produce cotton as well as 
many kinds of vegetables. 


Forrest Garling has farmed this land for over 
twenty years. Today his operations call for four fore- 
men and an average of forty farm hands throughout 
the year—plus more than a thousand extra workers 
during the cotton-picking season. Fifteen tractors 
work the fields, while ten trucks, three passenger 
cats and two Jeeps handle other farm chores. 


Much of the farm’s acreage is devoted to cab- 
page, 2 vegetable requiring a great amount of 
irigation. This makes the soil muddy and heavy, 
$0 tire traction is one of Mr. Garling’s chief prob- 
Jems. That’s why he prefers B. F. Goodrich Power- 
Curve tractor tires—the tires that tests prove out- 
pull other leading makes. 


Power-Curve tires give you this full shoulder- 
to-shoulder traction because each cleat is pointed 
with an arrowhead nose that bites into the soil. No 


~ 


These Tubeless Tires have rolled 21,000 miles without a flat. Forrest Garling, 


pictured with his daughter, Sherry Ann, expects another 25,000 miles from them. 


To prepare cotton land for planting, Garling Farms uses tractors equipped completely with BFG tires— 
from ‘‘Easy Steer’’ and Multi-Ring front tires to Power-Curve rear tires. 


spinning wheels to waste time and fuel—every turn 

of a Power-Curve tire counts. Dirt drops out of 

open channels between the evenly spaced cleats. 
Power-Curve tires stay clean—an- 
other aid to maximum traction. And 
Power-Curve tires wear longer be- 
cause the cleats are actually higher 
in the center than those of the 
other two leading makes. Add up 
these facts and you will under- 
stand why Mr. Garling likes the 
long-run economy Power-Curve 
tires give. 


More recaps from 
BFG truck tires 


Garling Farms carries its preference 

for B. F. Goodrich tires to its cars 

re and trucks. Mr. Garling recaps 
BFG truck tires regularly—feels 
they are good for as many as four 


B. F. Goodrich “Life-Saver’’ Tubeless Tire defies skids! 


The new “Life-Saver” Tubeless Tire not only seals 
punctures and protects against blowouts—it defies 
itids, too! The tire has a new kind of tread engi- 
aeeted with thousands of tiny, flexible “grip- 
blocks”. In wet weather, these “grip-blocks”’ grip 
for quick stops because they wipe the road so dry 
You can light a match on it. Starting up, they grip 
like a caterpillar tread to get you going fast. No 
Wonder in rain this “Life-Saver’’ tire stops in as 
Much as 20% less distance, pulls as much as 40% 
than regular tires. 


And the “'Life-Saver”’ outwears other passenger 
Utes, too, because the tiny tread blocks have a 
Walking action” that reduces scuffing. The new 

“Life-Saver’’ Tubeless Tire may save your life, 
@¥ Save you trouble, will save you money! 


New “‘Life-Saver’’ Tubeless Tire tread wipes a wet road so dry 
you can light a match on it! 


recaps. All BFG truck tires of 8 or more plies are 
built with the exclusive nylon shock shield. Extra- 
strong nylon cords absorb shock and protect the 
tire body. Tires wear longer. You get more recaps 
and more miles per recap. 


Successful farmers such as Forrest Garling bene- 
fit from the extra savings of B. F. Goodrich tires. 
That’s why all their equipment—implements, trac- 
tors, trucks and cars—roll on BFG tires. No matter 
where you farm or the size of your operation, you 
also can benefit from BFG tires. See your local 
B. F. Goodrich retailer—you'll find him listed under 
Tires in the Yellow Pages of your telephone directory 
—or write: The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Heavily irrigated cabbage fields call for the extra power 
BFG tires give. 





‘I Made Our Old Car New Again With 
These WESTERN AUTO Values’ 
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“SEE THIS THRILLING, COLORFUL DISPLAY of gorgeous seat covers at Western stitched for longer wear. And Country Clubs are made to fit snugly. Deluxe Plas- 
Auto’s gigantic June Seat Cover Carnival! That’s where I found just the covers tics (ne704-82) $17.95 Premium Plastics for coaches or sedans . . (né40s-82) $24.95 


I wanted to dress up our car with a gleaming new beauty. @ “THESE BEAUTIFUL NEW FIBER COVERS are built for years of hard family 
© “You’LL FIND A RAINBOW OF BRIGHT NEW PLASTIC PATTERNS . . . stripes, wear. They’re made of heavily lacquered, tightly woven fiber that’s fade-resis- 
bull-fighters or plaids ... made of washable, fade-resistant Saran Plastics. They tant, easy to clean. Other quality features are double-stitched seams, white plastic 
have that smart, custom-tailored look with Sealtuft quilted a trim and top beading, heavy-duty skirting. Choose from gay new patterns. Country Club 
cap... silk-like rayon skirting ... white plastic beading. All seams are double- Premium Fiber Covers é . N4004-82. shove, $1200 


“| GOT AMERICA’S STRONGEST TIRE GUARANTEE when I chose famous IT'S WIZARD-IZED 


Davis Tires. They’re backed by a written, pro rata guarantee for 24 months 
of passenger car service. ‘Seal-Flex’ Cord and Miracle Cold Rubber mean 
safer, longer mileage. Luxury Ride, 6.70x15, Low Pressure $18.75 (Plus 
Fed. Tax). Super Safety, 6.00x16, Reg. Pressure $17.45 (Plus Fed. Tax) 


“50,000 OR MORE EXTRA MILES AT ABOUT THE PRICE OF AN OVERHAUL... 
that’s what I’ll get with my new factory-remanufactured Wizard-ized Engine. 
NOTE: Western Auto Every yee) fo is brand new or remanufactured to function like new. That's 


Associate Dealers own why it’s backed by a new-car engine guarantee. And you get a guaranteed trade- 
their own stores and set in allowance for your old engine, plus a 500-mile service inspection of Western 
their own prices, terms and Auto’s installation. For all popular makes of cars, as low as $14 down. 

conditions. Prices may vary 


due to differences in local (Terms vary by area, make and model of car.) 


a ae STORES & ASSOCIATE S\N 


nearest Westerr Auto Store, 


orem eres, Ni eee America’s Largest 


Missouri. (P62) ©1952. 









I Compared All Other Leading Brands 
-and Chose WIZARD...Here’s Why: 











IT’S A WIZARD SA WIZARD 





@ “BECAUSE IT HAS ALL THE EXCITING FEATURES I wanted I chose this won- 
derful new Wizard Master Refrigerator over all others I looked at. It’s a big 
10 cu. ft. model with full-width 52.5 lb. freezer locker . . . 3 handy storage 
shelves built into the door . . . twin crisper drawers that hold a bushel . . . 
chrome-plated, adjustable shelves. Quiet, sealed unit guaranteed 5 years. Own 
it on easy Western Auto terms. Wizard Master 10 ft., above 21205 ..$274.95 


Wizard Deluxe 10.1 ft. with automatic defrosting 21206 ............ .$319.95 


IT’S A WIZARD 


“IMAGINE! 9 LBS. IN 10 MIN... . 
that’s the time-saving speed of my 
new Wizard Electric Washer. 
Swing-free, balloon roller, Lovell 
wringer. Full 1-year guarantee. 
Fast drain pump. 212057) $124.95 





“THE JOY OF FULLY AUTOMATIC COOKING is mine with 
this big Wizard Electric Range. You, too, will love its time- 
saving features like the International timer-clock that starts 
and stops cooking automatically. Handy outlet plug times 
small appliances. Surface units have 7 speeds. Giant porcelain 
oven ; roomy storage space. See it this week (26108) .. $189.95 


@ “1 STORE % TON OF FOOD in my new 15 cu. ft. Wizard Freezer that cuts 
my food bills, ends tiresome canning. It has a 90 lb. fast-freeze compartment 
that goes to 42° below freezing. New sweat proof exterior. 


“AND SEE WHAT | GOT AT NO EXTRA COST: (1) Frost-O-Fold kit to package 

more than 200 lbs. of food; (2) $3800 Food Spoilage Protection; (3) 5-year War- 

ranty Plan on unit. Easy terms. 15 cu. ft. size Wizard, above :2215,., $389.95 
9 foot size 2/1209 $294.95 22 foot size 21222 .. $489.95 














IT’S A WIZARD 


“YOU TOO CAN ENJOY COOL HOME COMFORT with this 
powerful, 3 speed, 16-inch Wizard Window fan. It’s reversible 
at the flip of a switch—blows out hot air or pulls in cool out- 
side air. Siding panels adjust to fit most windows. Has quiet, 
heavy duty motor. Guaranteed. See the complete line of Wizard 
fans, priced as low as $5.25 16-inch, above (11538 $52.95 





Group of Associated Auto and Appliance Stores 
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No matter where you hold court, you'll gather admiring Driving’s a picnic in this new Mainline Fordor. As in With the new Automatic Breezeway top, up or down, 
glances by the bushel in Ford’s sleek new Victoria, all new Fords, steering is easier to an amazing degree. your crowd will cheer this snappy Ford Sunliner. 
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Take a good look at the pumps. You won’t see ’em often * Great for the wide-open spaces or family taxiing around Here’s the new eye-catching Mainline Tudor—beauti- ~ 


with Ford’s Club Coupe. (Note Center-Fill Fueling.) home is the brand-new, eight-passenger Country Sedan. fully styled and ’way up front in the value parade! 











































The new Ford Country Squire is a double-duty beauty You arrive in style and comfort wherever you travel You can take it with you! If you don’t believe it ...own 
- +. ‘at home” everywhere and a handy hauler, too! when you’re at the wheel of the new Customline Tudor. this two-door, six-passenger Ranch Wagon and see! 


Eleven body styles 


three great lines» 


kK h 
ERR 
9 * Creatline brings you the stand- 
out models in Ford’s line of cars for 
52. Included are the smart convert- 
ca ible Sunliner, beautiful Victoria and 


the four-door Country Squire. 






for budget-minded folks. You can choose 
from four beautiful body styles, V-8 oF 9 
Six engines, and three great drives. ° 





eles, more than ever before, Ford is the car for you! 
With most models, with most color and upholstery 
combinations, you’re sure of finding a ’52 Ford exactly 
tailored to your taste. 


And expect big things from either high-compression 
engine you choose—the great 110-h.p. Strato-Star 
V-8 or the all-new 101-h.p. Mileage Maker Six with 
free-turning overhead valves! Both have more powerful 
“go” and both give you the economy of top performance 
on “regular”? because both have the Automatic Power 
Pilot! For comfort, there’s the Automatic Ride 
Control. It really swallows bumps, helps take the tilt out 
of turns .. . gives you a new kind of riding comfort. 


Why not take a ‘“Test Drive” at your Ford Dealer’s 
today and get the complete Ford story, including prices! 
You can pay more, but you can’t buy newer or better! 










of four beautiful body styles. 
as in all Fords, you have 4 
choice of Fordomatic Drive, Overs 
drive or Conventional Drive. — 










White sidewall tires ‘if availabic), Fordomatic Drive and Overdrive optional 
at extra cost. Equipment, accessories and trim subject to change without notice. 


avy? \ VES 












hat | Most Admire About Dad | 


June is the month when we pay a special tribute to our fathers. 
Sometimes Dad may feel you don’t appreciate the many things 
he does for you. After reading these youngfolks letters, why not 
4it down and write a similar one to your dad on his day, June 15? 


Admires Good Sportsmanship 
($15 Prize) 


Dad and I have always been pals, 
 gnd he is never too busy to listen to 
my problems and lend a helping 
hand. He’s a good scout and we 
have fun camping, fishing, and 
hunting together. 


I admire his firmness. You can’t 
get by him when in the wrong. Also, 
ladmire his sportsmanship. He’s a 

sport about everything—never 
around the house, never com- 
or criticizes Mom or us kids. 
ts the good with the bad. 
The courage with which he meets 
obstacles and surmounts them gives 
me the inspiration and determina- 
tion to be the man he is when I 
up. Jerry Phillips, 15, 
_ Searcy County, Ark. 


He Always Remembers Us 
($10 Prize) 


My daddy is a wonderful person. 
He al‘ays makes sure we have our 
school lunch money, and he remem- 
bers our music lesson days. He is 

making many sacrifices so my sister 
and I may go to college, and he of- 
fers us a prize each year that we 
keep our school average above 90. 


Dad knows just the right thing to 
do every time I carry my troubles 
. to him. I know I can depend upon 
him. He always reminds me to hold 
my chin above my shoulders and 
that things are “never as bad as they 
seem.” I admire my dad -for trying 
to make possible the things we real- 
ly want and need, and for the thou- 
sands of little things he does for us 
every day. 

Shirley Sue Burroughs, 14, 
Franklin County, Ga. 


Makes Everyone Happy 
($5 Prize) 
What I most admire about Dad is 
the way he tries to make everyone 
y. He works to make our home 


happy and give Mother the things 


Next Letter Contest: 


that willmake her work easier. He’s 
a good “fix-it” man, and built an 
outdoor fireplace that we enjoy with 
our friends. He has taught the junior 
class at our church for five years. 


Last year he made a neighbor 
happy by lending him his tractor so 
he could catch up with his plowing. 
When the school bus couldn’t come 
by our house because of very high 
water, Dad drove my brother and 
me to school. 


My dad makes himself happy by 
making others happy. 

Jackie Carol Grady, 10, 

Johnston County, N.C. 


He’s a Christian 


I like Daddy because he is strong 
and smart and good to me. He is my 
companion and teaches me to work 
with my hands. Most of all, he’s a 
Christian. Ronald Yates, 10, 

Cooke County, Tex. 


Does Things Well 


I'm proud of my dad because he 
has the ability to do things well. He 
is a carpenter and lives by his motto, 
“When you do something, do it 
well!” My dad has just built a new 
Sunday school room for the young 
people’s class at our church, and it 
makes me feel proud to worship in 
this room that he built. 

Shirley Ann Susong, 15, 
Greene County, Tenn. 


Always Keeps Promise 


My dad is a good man. He is re- 
ligious, honest, unselfish, and un- 
derstanding. When he makes a 
promise, he keeps it! He makes his 
home a good place in which to live. 
I admire him most because he is a 
“pal” along with his “daddyness” to 
us boys. He will always listen to my 
problems and take time off to play 
and fish with us. I thank God for a 
wonderful “pal dad.” 

Lewis Edwards, 18, 
Tillman County, Okla. 


“MY FAVORITE SCHOOL TEACHER” 


E all have our “pet teacher,” and that teacher didn’t just “get 
that way.” There’s a reason or maybe reasons. Who is your 
favorite and why? Was he or she exacting, yet always fair and 
understanding? Attractive? Courteous? Respectful? Cheerful? 


Courageous? 


For the three best letters to reach us by June 30 on “My Favor- 
ite School Teacher,” we will pay $15, $10, and $5 respectively, 
with $1 each for all others printed. Send your letter to Progressive 
Youngfolks, The Progressive Farmer, at Birmingham, Dallas, Ra- 
leigh, or Memphis. Be sure to include your name, address, age, 


county. 


Remember this contest is open only to boys and girls between 
the ages of 10 and-20. Adults are not eligible to enter. 
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work clothes must 
look better, fit better 
and wear longer 


than any you have 
ever Worn... 


or you may have a new garment 
free or your money back! 








Minneapolis, Minn 
Booz, Ala 


Trenton, N. J 


THE H. D. LEE CO., INC. son Froncisce, ¢ 


San Francisco, Calif South Bend, Ind 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF UNION-MADE WORK CLOTHES 
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GULFS BIG 






1. GULFPRIDE H.D. 


HIGH DETERGENCY 
The World’s Finest Motor Oil 


This new Gulf Oil—A. Keeps engines clean 
B. Fights corrosion and rust 
C. Reduces engine wear 


The all-purpose motor oil for farm use—equally effective 
in passenger cars, trucks, tractors and all farm engines; 
also a qualified heavy-duty Diesel engine oil. Minimizes 
clogging of oil rings and oil pump screens. Developed in 
14,000,000 miles of test driving over a period of 31 years. 


2. New, Improved Gulf 
All-Purpose Farm Grease 


The Grease of Many Uses 


Get these benefits from this all-purpose, all-season grease: 
REDUCE lubricating labor— grease inventories—investment 
in equipment— equipment operating and maintenance costs. 
This grease was tested for four years in the laboratory 
and in the field. Combines adequate body in extremely hot 
weather with satisfactory pumpability in cold weather. Has 
excellent rust-preventive qualities. Used for all bearings 
lubricated through pressure fittings or grease cups. 


3. Gulf Multi-Purpose 
Gear Lubricant 


Simplifies the lubrication of all conventional transmissions 
and differentials, on trucks or passenger cars. Recommen- 
ded for all enclosed gears on farm equipment. 


GET GULF’S BIG 3 


Your biggest farm lubrication value 
Thrifty Farmers Go Gulf 


Ask your Gulf man for Gulf Farm Tires and Batteries, 
for Gulf Livestock Spray, and for Gulflube, the fa- 
mous economy motor oil in the handy 5-gallon can, 








Gulf Farm Aids, Dept. A-26, Room 1509 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Send your FREE Gulf Farm Tractor Guide. 


Nome 








R.F.D. No. Town. 





County. State 























This month the chatter 
is about transportation on 


dates. What are you go. 


ing to do if your girl lives 10 miles away and you don't 
have a car? Read what some youngfolks have done, 


IVING in a country community 

that is 12 miles from town, I 
know the problem that a teen-ager 
has in finding some sort of transpor- 
tation for a date. 

Because the youngfolks in our 
community have such understand- 
ing parents and neighbors, we have 
solved our problem to a great ex- 
tent. The churches play a big part 
by having socials and other types 
of recreational. parties for all age 
groups. Our parents cooperate by 
letting the teen-agers that are old 
enough to drive have use of the 
family car. The youngfolks in re- 
turn will take good 
care of the car and . 
only ask for use of it 
for a limited time. 
We teen-agers also 
have a buddy system 


Answers to Last Month’‘s 
Brain Teasers 
1. Ann is 18. 2. Twenty days, 


15 hours, 36 minutes. 3. Se- 
cret code: Letter given rep- 


The problem of available trans. 
portation for teen-agers on dates in 
my community is of major impor. 
tance. Since only a very few of the 
boys have their own cars, we dou. 
ble up and go together, using one 
family car at one time and other 
cars on alternate occasions. Boys 
who do not have transportation are 
always willing to help with the nee. 
essary expenses when they ride jn 
friends’ cars. 

My mother and daddy, on differ. 
ent occasions, have driven our car 
to take boys and girls, who were not 
old enough to have a driver's |. 
cense, to various gs0- 
cial functions. 

One of the prob. 
lems confronting 
young boys who 
would like to use the 


that we use in shar- resents letter two positions family car for their 
ing ourcars. Onewill down the alphabet, in order. dates is learning to 


get his car this week, 
the other will get his 
the next week. 


Example: P-R; S-U; L-N— 
RUN. 4. Smith grows let- 
tuce and cabbage. Robinson 
grows lettuce and peas. 


become __ responsible 
drivers, realizing the 
importance of the 


In our community Brown grows lettuce, pota- care of the automo- 


we have a student oes, and cabbage. 


council that meets 
once a week to plan some type of 
recreational program for all young 
people. Square dances and folk 
games are our favorites. The com- 
munity center where we have our 
meetings is centrally located so that 
most of the young people won't 
have the problem of getting a way 
there. Our parents and neighbors 
cooperate fully with us in all our 
meetings by bringing those who are 
too young to drive or do not have 
transportation. Seeing a bunch of 
kids in a truck, hay-ride fashion, 
singing and having a lot of fun is 
nothing unusual around here. 

Sally Wilson, Florida. 





wins 


OIN our prize win- 
ners and have lots of 
fun. If you are under 21 
years of age and live on 
the farm, you are eligi- 
ble. Send drawings to 
The Progressive Farm- 
er, 821 North 19th St., 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 
T .W. Godwin, 
Art Editor. 


Say Pets,” by Peg- 
BY Pate, Red River 
arish, La., wins $5. 


“Laughing Dog,” by 
Patsy Burns, McCur- 


fj, tain County, Okla. 
Putt: vine Sas0 ON 


bile, and highway 
safety rules. Fortu- 
nately in our 4-H club we have 
made a study of safety as applied 
to the farm, home, and highway. 


Charlie Brannon, Alabama. 


One way for girls to help in this ° 


problem is to spend the night with 
some other girl who may live closer 
to the boy. In this case the girls usu- 
ally double date so that the boys 
have to have only one car. 
Parents can be the grandest helpl 
If you talk to them and explain the 
problem, they usually understand 
and will help you work out a satis- 
factory solution. 
Jo Ann Sparks, Kentucky. 











“Day Is Done,” by Bill 
Tresce, Mississipa) 





County, Ark., wins 








ee: 








SS 
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One man’s faith in Justice 
makes this date memorable... 
April 9, 1952 


YEARS AGO a dream came true for Harry Ferguson. He 
obtained a patent on a device he had created—a hydraulic 
device that was to enable one man to do the work of 
many on the farms of America. 


OTHER PATENTS were issued to this man, patents on de- 
vices that ended back-breaking farm tasks—that saved 
time and money. So good were these devices that eventu- 
ally, by a handshake agreement, a large motor car com- 
pany manufactured a tractor equipped with them. It was 
marketed as the Ford Tractor with Ferguson System, inte- 
grating tractor and implement into one efficient machine. 


April 


ON THIS DATE the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York entered a final judgment, 
with the consent of all parties which ended four years of 
litigation between Harry Ferguson, Inc. and Ford Motor 
Company and others. 


IN THIS ACTION, it was ordered and adjudged that: 


1. The sum of $9,250,000 shall be paid to Harry 
Ferguson, Inc. as royalties on Patents Nos. 1,916,945; 
2,118,180; 2,223,002 and 2,486,257. 


2. Ford Motor Company shall not manufacture, after 
December 31, 1952, such tractors, and Dearborn 
Motors Corporation shall not sell any such tractors 
manufactured after December 31, 1952, as have 
(a) a pump having a valve on its suction side, as for 
example in the present Ford 8N tractor, arranged to 
be automatically controlled in accordance with the 
draft of an implement, or 
(b) a pump for a hydraulically operated draft control 


As SOMETIMES HAPPENS, this arrangement terminated and 
Harry Ferguson, Inc. made and marketed its own tractor 
using the Ferguson System. The Ford Tractor con- 
tinued to be made and sold, embodying some of the 
Ferguson patents and inventions. 


THus Harry FEerGcuson found himself in competition 
with his own creations. Believing deeply in justice and 
in the rightness of his claim, he filed suit against the 


.Ford Motor Company and others. It was this man’s 


faith in these things that found justification on this 
date... 


9, 1952 


system for implement control and a power take-off 
shaft both driven by the lay shaft of the transmission, 
as for example in the present Ford 8N tractor, or 
(c) a coupling mechanism on the upper portion of the 
center housing, of the form employed in Ford 8N trac- 
tors manufactured prior to November 22, 1949; and 
Ford Motor Company and Dearborn Motors Corpo- 
ration must affix a notice on any long coupling pins, 
manufactured by them, to the effect that the pin is 
sold only for replacement on 8N tractors made by 
Ford prior to November 22, 1949. This notice will 
continue to be affixed until October 25, 1966. 


38. Ford Motor Company and Dearborn Motors Cor- 
poration shall have a period of time, expiring not 
later than December 31, 1952, in which to make 
these changes. 


4. All other claims and counterclaims are dismissed and 
withdrawn on the merits. 


A COPY OF THE CONSENT JUDGMENT is available to anyone interested in reading it. This settkement between Harry Fergu- 
son, Inc. and the Ford Motor Company resolves the issues. The inventions in their entirety listed above with which this 
action was concerned will be found only in the Ferguson Tractor and in the Ferguson System in the future. 





Detroit 32, Michigan 
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Get the most for your money— 
INSTALL YOUR OWN 


...and you can have a 


Here’s America’s most popular floor-cov- 
ering for homeowner installation .. 
cost, easy-to-lay, long-wearing. Dirt and 
gleams like new with oc- . 
casional, no-rub waxings. Don’t make the 
mistake of buying floor-coverings with just 
a colored surface that wears off with use. 
Kentile’s 26 wear-proof colors go right 
through each tile—its durability is assured 
by this written guarantee. If you prefer, 
your Kentile Dealer will install your 


Stain-resistant... 


KENTILE FLOOR! 





Only 19°" 


KENTILE FLOOR 
like this! 


Mrs. William A. Loock Jr. shows you how 
easy it is to install long-lasting Kentile 


. low- 


KENTILE 
GUARANTEE 


FOR SELF-INSTALLED KENTILE 


Kentile, inc will provide new tie 
without charge for any Kentile that 
wears out and on which colors 
weer off — during your own occu 
Dancy of your home wherein you 
Rave instatied Kentie This guar 
entee does not epply to damage 
caused by improper handling. oF 
feiture to follow the instructions 


for instatiation and maintenance : tile Dealer . . he’s listed 


available at your Kentie desiers 


floor. Why not see him soon? 


Only Kentile Dealers 
offer you these low- 
priced Guaranteed 
Kentile Floors 


*Price quoted is for a 
Kentile Floor approxi- 
mately 9’x 10’ installed by 
you. Your Kentile Floor 
may cost less or slightly 
more, depending on size of 
| room, colors and freight 
rates. See your local Ken- 





in the classified phone di- 
| rectory under FLOORS. 


KENTILE, INC., 58 2nd Ave., Dept. Z-6, B’klyn 15, N. Y¥ 


KENTILE. 
The Asphalt Tile of Enduring Beauty Cn 











Here Mrs. Loock finds the center of 
the ‘floor. Next, she'll spread Kentile 
Adhesive over half the floor before 
laying the tiles in place. 





With half the floor installed, Mrs. 
Loock spreads Kentile Adhesive to 
cover remaining half. Then it’s 
simply a matter of putting tiles in 
place until entire floor is completed. 





Easy Piano Lessons 


By FREDERICK STANLEY SMITH 


N practicing a new piece, it is al- 

ways best to count each measure 
aloud. When you “count to your- 
self,” you very often don’t count at 
all, and, as a result, you are apt to 
acquire the bad habit of playing the 
easy parts rapidly and the more dif- 
ficult parts slowly. The basic idea 
of “time,” or “tempo,” is to main- 
tain a steady speed throughout. The 
watch that keeps perfect time is the 
one that ticks regularly. 

There are several ways of count- 
ing time. The most widely used way 
is to count the number of beats in- 
dicated by the top figure in the 
Time Signature. Thus in Common 
(or 4/4) Time, you would count 1, 
2, 3, 4, to each measure. 

Another way is to name the note 
values in the Treble Clef as illus- 
trated in Fig. 1, below. 
































FIG. 1 
1 2 3 4 

quarter| quarter (| quarter | quarter 
Ist | haa- --| - — haa- -- m olf 

“2nd. who- = |- - 0 - = |--0-=-/|- ole 
3rd |haa- = «| - - olf quarter | quarter 

4th | quarter jdot, eighth| haa - -|- alf 
5th | quarter |dot, eighth} quarter | quarter 























In the diagram (Fig. 1), I have 
listed the “time patterns” in the five 


Pie bess Looks Upp To Thee 





ways in which they occur in the 
hymn. In order to get a little prac- 
tice in counting the note values be- 
fore playing and counting, count 1, 
2, 3, 4, aloud and slowly, then say 
“quarter, quarter, quarter, quarter,” 
in the same time in which you said 
“1, 2, 3, 4.” Now say “haa-alf, haa- 
alf” in the same time in which you 
said “quarter, quarter, quarter, 
quarter.” Now say “who - 0 - 0 - ole” 
in the same time, and so on through 
the 3rd, 4th, and 5th patterns. In 
the 4th and 5th patterns, on the 2nd 
count, be very sure to say “dot 
eighth” in the same time that you 
say “quarter.” You will use this 
“dot eighth” counting in measures 
2, 4, 8, and 10. And don’t forget that 
measures 7 and 8 are repeated im- 
mediately, so that the 7th measure 
is also the 9th, and the 8th measure 
is also the 10th. 

Don’t forget that any figure with- 
in a circle indicates that that key is 
out of the normal position and you 
will have to reach a little farther to 
play the correct finger on the correct 
key. The right hand plays from 
Middle C to the C above. The left 
hand plays the notes from Low C to 
the B above. 

Since the hymn illustrated is a 
very familiar one, try singing the 
note values as an extra verse. 






Leweli Mason 
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_Fourth of July Party 
Leap Year Frolic 
Tour-a-Lure (A hunt) 
Gourd .Craft, 5 cents 
How To Stencil 
Rustic Signs for Your Farm, 
5 cents (Build some) 


or Birmingham. 





‘TENTION 


ments wisely. It’s a good time for crafts, hob- 
bies, sports, and get-togethers. The helpful leaf- 
lets below are two for 5 cents or five for 10 cents, 
with a few exceptions. 


Community Handbook, 50 cents 


Make your selection and order today from Service Editor, The 
Progressive Farmer, at nearest office—Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, 


Vacation time is here, so let’s 
plan to use those idle mo- 


Womanless Wedding 
School’s Out Picnic 
Volleyball and Related Games 
How To Write 
Snake Bite (Be prepared) 
Sing for Fun, 10 cents or 

three for 25 cents 
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Movies To See 


Judy Holliday plays a thor- 
oughly amusing, bewildered 
blond in The Marrying Kind. 


HE Marrying Kind—A fresh, 

spontaneous comedy-drama 
about an ordinary, everyday marri- 
age about to go on the rocks. The 
film is spiced with splendid charac- 
terization, warm human comedy, 
emphasizing that a little mature 
reasoning would save many a mar- 
riage. Judy Holliday, Aldo Ray. 
Over 12. 


Anything Can Happen—An ap- 
pealing comedy about Russian 
Georgian immigrants who learn 
that anything can happen in Ameri- 
ca. A good sermon on citizenship. 
Jose Ferrer, Kim Hunter, Over 12. 


Five Fingers—A true story of 
espionage told with brilliance and 
wit. The serious theme is built 
around a Britisher who sells state 
secrets to the Germans. James Ma- 
son, Danielle Darrieux. Adults. 


Top Favorites—The following are 
currently recommended by Parents’ 
Magazine (P), Time (T), Newsweek 
(N), Christian Century (C), and 
National Parent-Teacher (A): 


ANTCP: Decision Before Dawn, 
Lavender Hill Mob, Detective Story, 
Oliver Twist, An American in Paris, 
Streetcar Named Desire, Place in the 
Sun... . NTCP: Red Badge of Cour- 
age, Bright Victory. .. . NTA: Man 
in White Suit. . . . NTP: Anything 
Can Happen, People Will Talk, 
Browning Version, Strangers on a 
Train... . NP: The African Queen, 
Room for One More, The Greatest 
Show on Earth. . . . AN: Five Fingers, 
The Model and the Marriage Broker. 
... PA: 1 Want You. . . . TA: Quo 
Vadis. .. . NAP: Cry the Beloved 
Country, Death of a Salesman... . 
P: With a Song in My Heart, The 
Marrying Kind. . . . A: Viva Zapata. 


My Best Buy 


(June Prize Letters) 


A SET of false teeth was my best 
buy last year. For years I had 
gone around nursing half a mouth 
of teeth which were nothing but 
snags. So one day I went to the 
dentist. And now, I not only eat 
apples—I crack nuts! Joel Deese, 

North Carolina. 


A home freezer I bought last 
year was the best buy I ever made. 
Saving in food bills for a year 
has paid for the deep freeze, not to 
mention the pleasure derived from 
ving your own home-grown 
vegetables, and meats. 
Grace Powell, Texas. 
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The triple-purpose antibiotic for 





VIGOR-FAST GROWTH-DISEASE CONTROL 









AUREOMYCIN 


Aureomycin has long been recognized as the preferred antibiotic 





for use in 


Calves 
Cattle 
Pigs 
Horses 
Poultry _ 
Small Animals 






Aureomycin in manufactured feeds promotes faster growth and tends to prevent infection. 
Now, this famous antibiotic is making new history as a medication. Many workers have shown 


that aureomycin is effective against diseases for which there was previously no successful 
treatment. 


Some of the diseases for which aureomycin has proved an effective treatment are: 


Calves: CALF SCOURS — PNEUMONIA. Cattle: FOOT ROT — SHIPPING FEVER — PNEUMONIA 
COMPLEX — SEPTIC MASTITIS — METRITIS. Swine: ENTERITIS, INCLUDING VIBRIO DYSEN- 
TERY — COCCIDIOSIS — SALMONELLOSIS — BABY PIG DIARRHEA. Horses: STRANGLES — SEPTI- 
CEMIAS — INFECTED WOUNDS — SHIPPING FEVER. Small Animals, including Dogs, Cats and 
Fur-bearers: MANY COMMON BACTERIAL INFECTIONS. 


It is not surprising that aureomycin—most famous of all antibiotics in the healing of human 
diseases—should also prove highly successful in the treatment of animal diseases, 


Make sure that this great antibiotic is continually in use on your farm. 


Aureomycin is available in the following forms: AUROFAC* Antibiotic (Aureomycin) Feed 
Supplement obtainable only in manufactured feeds and supplements; and AUREOMYCIN-T.F. 
(Therapeutic Formula) Aureomycin and Biz Veterinary; AUREOMYCIN Crystalline CAPSULES 
Veterinary; AUREOMYCIN Crystalline INTRAVENOUS Veterinary; and AUREOMYCIN Hydro- 
chloride Crystalline OBLETS** Veterinary at your druggist, feed store or through your veteri- 


narian. Free literature gladly sent upon request. *Trade-mark  **Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. ¥. 
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The South has opportunity to grow grass and legumes more months in year than other sections of nation. 


ILK cows and heifers are increasing on thou. 
Mi sands of Southern farms. Southern states are 

earning more from milk and dairy products 
than ever before; new and higher production records 
are being established; better management practices 
are bringing higher net returns, 
and pointing the way to continued 
expansion in the future. In con- 
trast, the nation’s dairy cow popu- 
lation is decreasing. Milk produc- 
tion per person in the U. S. is at 
an all-time low for the century. 

Let’s take a look at trends in a 
few Southern states! 

Alabama increased milk cows 
by 10,000 last year. Production, 
at nearly 1% billion pounds of milk, set a new, all- 
time record in 1950. In 10 years, cash sales of dairy 
products increased over 200 per cent. Most im- 
portant, however, are management practices that 
mean higher incomes in the future. Among these, 
artificial insemination is outstanding. “We have the 
records of 37 daughters of the bulls in our state 
stud, which show an average of 8,740 pounds of 
milk and 453 pounds of fat per cow,” says John 
Parrish, extension dairyman. 





Dean Chapman 


North Carolina increased dairy cows on farms 
by 30,000 during the past six years; increased pro- 
duction per cow by 560 pounds in the same period; 
and increased the number of Grade A producers and 
volume of milk sold to plants by more than 100 per 
cent since 1948. 

In Tennessee, milk, in a number of recent years, 
has been the No. 1 source of farm income. Re- 
markable gains have been made in all major milk- 
sheds. Frank J. Walrath, specialist in farm plan- 
ning, extension service, Knoxville, gives some fig- 
ures that tell the growth story in the Volunteer 
State. “In 1946, 405 producers sold an average of 
187,500 pounds of milk daily in Memphis,” he said. 
“By October 1951, the number of producers had 
increased to 1,063 and their daily deliveries to 
418,688 pounds. A similar expansion has been 
made in other parts of the state.” Again, these fig- 
ures show an average expansion of more than 100 
per cent in both producers and volume in less than 
five years. 

Mississippi milk production has increased in 
value more than 300 per cent during the past 10 
years. It is interesting to note, in relation to the 
current high price of milk cows, that in 1934 the 
typical Mississippi dairy cow sold for $15. In 1951, 
it was estimated that the average value of dairy 
cattle, including heifers, was $138 a head. 

Today, Mississippi has 65 Grade A marketing 
plants and 72 processing plants. “Because we have 
so few large cities, we ship a large volume of milk 
to nearby states,” says L. A. Higgins, Mississippi's 
Extension dairy leader. “Our major market outlets 
are Memphis and New Orleans. In addition, we 
sell to Birmingham, Tuscaloosa, Mobile, and several 
cities in Louisiana.” 


Kentucky is one of the 15 leading dairy states of 
the nation. Harry M. Young, field agent in farm 
management, gives the following summary of dairy 
progress for the Bluegrass State during 1940-50: 
“Increase in dairy cows on farms, 111 per cent; gain 
in whole milk sales, 274 per cent; increased income 
to farmers from milk production, 329 per cent.” 

In the top 30 states of the nation in milk pro- 
duction, the South now has 11; these, in order of 
rank, are: Texas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, At- 
kansas, Georgia, Maryland. 

Milk production in the South has been large dut- 
ing postwar years. But it has not kept pace Wi 
demands. The South needs more milk. 

One Atlanta distributor, for example, was forced 






to “import” 20,000 gallons (Continued on page 67) 
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You Can Select Exactly the Separator You Need 
From This Complete Range of Regular Sizes and Models 


farms ti to give vot pepe se. Oe te Laval quali end Cleat driving mech- 
performance a 

est service at lowest are ore Bellt late into this price for small herd tubricated. May 

cost. Stainless steel separator. Direct owners. Will for 

wherever milk motor drive.... 


mp be for clarity ing 
the Ives in th 
touches. 3 sizes. | : 2a. cect 


never requires oiling. saving of butterfat. bowl! and tinware. 
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The Great New “G00 Series” 
Joins the Famous 
De Laval Separator Line 


Here is a brand-new line of De Laval Cream Separators... 
which joins the famous De Laval World’s Standard and 
Junior Series... to provide cream separator users with the 
utmost in clean skimming combined with the widest 

range of sizes, models and prices. 

Consider these outstanding features... silent motor drive... 
no gears, no oiling. De Laval stainless steel super-skimming 
bowl . .. stainless steel supply can and covers... two-minute 
washing. Handsome, easy-to-care-for streamlined design... 
beautifully finished in black and silver-gray. Available 
in 3 sizes... motor drive only, See them today at your 
local De Laval Dealer’s show room. 


Check These Important Features! 





Every part designed 
for easiest cleaning 





ainless steel, : Stainless steel New-type, silent, 
super-skimming bowl supply can pond covers positive drive 










No gears—newest 


Designed for “Two- 
silent-type drive 


No oiling— Turnable supply can 
lubricated for life for convenience Minute” washing 














De lay 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, W. ¥. 
427 Randolph Street, Chicago 6, til. 


61 Beale Street, Sen Francisco 5, Calif. 













THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY, Dept. 18-F 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


Please send me printed matter on: 


(] De Laval “600 Series’ World’s Standard Separators [_] De Laval Junior Series 
(CJ De Laval World's Standard Series [_] De Laval No. 9 Junior Electre Separator 


NAME 








TOWN R. F.D. STATE. 
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Fack your [ojpe..r 
“oll your own" cigalenes 
With satisfying 


monet 


Ky 


Now in the NEW 
15¢ Size!” 


Bright new silver-color metal 
pocket can—sturdy—with smooth 
finger-guard top. 
























Blended of select Burley 
and cut just right so it 


SMELLS BETTER — 
SMOKES BETTER 


Try MODEL’s cool mild flavor 
and aroma in your pipe or 
cigarette. Compare MODEL 
with any tobacco at any 
price. Find out why MODEL 
makes more and more 
friends among steady 
smokers. 






Also in the famous red pocket pouch- 
opens wide for pipe filling — prevents 
spilling—folds down snugly—and still 


ONLY 10°’ 


IN YOUR PIPE 
R CIGARETTE TODAY 


0 * Plus any local tax 
+ 


PLEASURE 








How To Make Bows and 


By ROMAINE SMITH 
Youngfolks Editor 


ERE’S that feature you asked 

for. Recently we interviewed 
Howard Hill, world-famous archer 
and star of “Tembo,” RKO motion - 
picture. When the story appeared 
in the March issue, it brought nu- 
merous requests for a feature on 
how to make bows and arrows. So 
here it is—something practical, we 
hope, and a cross between Howard 
Hill’s ideas, “book learning,” and 
my personal experiences. 


Woods used to make bows are 
hickory, mulberry, yew, Osage, sas- 
safras, ash, red cedar, or lemon- 
wood from Cuba or South America. 
For a beginner, hickory is prob- 
ably best. Use second - growth, 
straight-grained hickory, free of 
knots. Cut a shoot, 4 inches 
in diameter and about 6 feet in 
length. (We'll refer to this as the 
stave from now on.) Seal ends with 
beeswax and cure for one year. If 
it is a bit bowed, it can be straight- 
ened by heating and bending. Heat 
in hot ashes or over “Mom’s” stove, 
and rub tallow on it to prevent 
scorching. Be careful not to over- 
heat or scorch it. If you just can’t 
wait a year for.a cured bow, make 
a green one, but put a few bow- 
staves in the barn loft to cure. Tie 
a strong cord to one end and sus- 
pend the stave from a rafter. Then 
tie a weight on the bottom end to 
pull the stave out straight while it 
is curing. 


Tools you'll need are a jack plane, 
drawing knife, spoke shave (prefer- 
ably a Stanley 85), vise, a 14-inch 
half-round bastard file, a 6-inch rat- 
tail file, and sandpaper—Nos. 1, 0, 
and 00. 


Now you're ready to go to work. 
Let sap side of stave be the back 
of bow, as it is more pliable. Now 
determine the center of stave and 
mark. From center, measure 1% 
inches above and 2% inches below. 
This center section is the handle or 
grip. From outer marks of handle 
cut away wood gradually until bow 
is flat and both ends of bow or 
“horns” are % inch in diameter, as 
shown in Fig. 1. 














CsT Ay , 





Bowstave measured and ready 
to cut may be round or sawed. 


After cutting away wood, smooth 
file,-and sand. 

String bow cautiously for first 
time. Don’t put too much pull on 
it. From top of handle to bottom 
of string should be 5 inches—not 
much pull. Sturdy bow carefully 
to see if there is any binding at any 
point. If there is, it may break. 
File away the stiff spots. Restring 
and repeat this process until the re- 
quired pull is achieved. Now put 














on three coats of good fishing rod 
varnish or lacquer. 


LEATHER- OR CORD- 
FINISHED HANOLE 


ZA 





Fig2 


The finished bow, strung, Al- 


ways unstring when not in use, 


Arrows may be made from spring 
shoots of sour wood or second. 
growth hickory, sassafras, black |p. 
cust, Osage (or mock orange), birch, 
or yellow pine. Arrows should be 
both resilient and stiff . . . fairly 
soft, and: easy to work. Select 
straight shoots, free of knots, and 
straight-grained. They should be 
about % inch in diameter and 30 
inches in length. When worked 
down to proper size, they should 
be 5/16 inch in diameter and 2 
to 30 inches long, depending upon 
length of bow and bowyer’s arm. 

If wood is slightly bent or 
crooked, straighten by heating, 
weighting, and hanging in bam 
loft for one month to a year. 


Feathering is done by carefully 
gluing to the back part of shaft the 
“feathery” part of the feather which 
has been cut away from the quill 
with a razor or sharp knife. Trim 
to desired size, as indicated in Fig, 
8. It is then glued in place and 
allowed to dry. Care should be 
taken to set one feather (usually a 
different color) at right angles to 
the nock. This will prevent its be- 
ing destroyed as it passes the bow 
in flight. Two other feathers are 
then set—each equal distance from 
the other. All feathers used on the 
same arrow (usually turkey wing 
feathers) should be taken from the 
same wing of the bird. This is im- 
portant, as they are slightly curved 
and all should curve in like manner. 


25% INCHES LONG FEATHER OF DIFFERENT COLOR 
AT RIGHT ANGLE TO NOCK POINT OF 


—g= 1 & 
™ einen ‘SunrT 
Fig 3 eee Fig. Fig. 


Figs. 3, 4, and 5 show different 
views of arrows: side, end, point. 


Any good cabinetmaker’s glue or 
household cement can be used for 
“fletching” — gluing feathers. The 
entire arrow can be lacquered by 
dipping it in the desired color, pro 
vided this is done before feathers 
are added. The finish should be 


smooth and slick. 


Arrow points may be purchased 
from sporting goods stores, or made 
from cold rolled steel rods. A® 
empty .38 cartridge shell is fre 
quently used as a “pile.” 

Bowstrings can be made from 
saddle thread and beeswax. 

For further instruction on 
subject, see “The Hunters Encyclo- 
pedia,” published by Stackpole 
Heck; “Modern Archery,” by Ar- 
thur W. Lambert, Jr., publi 
A. S. Bowers and Company. 
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[TRACTOR | 


AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE 


TO OUR CUSTOMERS AND FRIENDS 


We are happy to be able to tell you that the lawsuit brought more than four years ago against 
Ford Motor Company and Dearborn Motors Corporation by Harry Ferguson and Harry 
Ferguson, Inc. has been settled by agreement of the parties. 


There are three points connected with this settlement which, as a present or possible 
future owner of a Ford Tractor, we want to make clear to you. Regardless of what you may 
hear to the contrary, these are the FACTS. 


3 POINTS OF INTEREST 


To Our Present and Future Customers | 4 STATEMENT 


By Mr. Henry Ford II 





Ford Motor Company will continue production of the present 





Ford Tractor without interruption, and Dearborn Motors 
Corporation will continue to market them nationally as in the 
past. By the end of 1952, Ford Motor Company has agreed to 
make two simple changes, and only two changes, in the means 
of operation and control of a pump used in the hydraulic system 
in the Ford Tractor. After these simple changes have been made, 
there is nothing in the settlement of the suit to prevent Ford 
Motor Company from continuing the manufacture of the present 
Ford Tractor for as long as it may choose. 


Ford Motor Company will continue to produce and Dear- 

born Motors Corporation will continue to supply, through 
its distributors and dealers, all repair parts for all past, present 
and future Ford Tractors. 


Ford Tractors will continue to offer all the advantages of the 

present system of hydraulic control, the present method of 
attaching and operating implements, and all other features respon- 
sible for their wide popularity. Dearborn Motors will continue to 
offer its same complete line of implements. 





“In normal times Ford Motor 
Company would carry such a suit 
to a final conclusion in the courts. 
These are not normal times. Under 
the circumstances we were glad to 
get rid of the litigation to avoid 
the expense, harassment, and fur- 
ther interference with our tractor 
business involved in additional 
years in the courts. 


“The settlement in no way interferes 
with Ford Motor Company’s continu 
ing to offer to the farmer the lowest 
priced tractor with hydraulic control 
and the present method of attaching 
and operating implements.” 








DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION, Birmingham, Mich. 


National Marketing Organization for the Ford Tractor 


and Dearborn Farm Equipment 


FARM EQUIPMENT 








z 


“Young Admirers”—$25 first prize winner, by Victor Helm, pictures Nancy “Bright Future”—$15 second prize winner, by W. W. Kennedy, shows 
and Bonnie McFarland with a young lamb at 1952 Houston Fat Stock Show. Wesley Walley, of Forrest County, Miss., with his registered Jersey calf. 


From the First Group of Several Hundred 


Entries We Are Pleased To Present Our 


hoto Contest Winners 





E have known all along there was beauty on Re Gentian. 
the farm and a wide range of human interest Diana Lee Moeller, 
subjects for picture making. Too, we’ve had a Ellis County, Okla., 
feeling many farm folk were about as clever as pro- gives her grand- 
fessional photographers in getting appeal in their pic- mother, Mrs. George 
tures. Even so, the quality of pictures sent in to our H. Barr, a framed ca- 
first contest exceeded our fondest hopes. mellia print from a 
From time to time in the future we expect to repro- ak Progressive 
ome cover. She, 
duce one or more photographs made by our readers. also, wine 95 prise. 
Top prize will win $25. Please print your name and 
address on the back edge of photos submitted. (Be 
sure printing is on edge only, as otherwise it may show 
through and mar engraving.) Enclose negative and 
return postage if you want your picture returned. We 
would like for you to describe your photograph in a 
few words on a separate sheet of paper. 
r Look for something unusual in a subject. There’s 
. ; : interest and frequently beauty in the oddest sort of 
“The Big "Un”—Jack King with things, if you get them from the right angle. We'll be 
his 40-pound catfish, snapped by wee 
ie alls at Petes Bem, il seeing you, through your camera lens. 
County, Tex., gets a $5 prize. 





Sg 


“The Serenade”—Mrs. Cleo Kelley, Henderson “New Shingles”—Edward Dupuy, Bun- > Te hyp aa + 
County, Tenn., won $5 when she caught her combe County, N. C., has a $5 shot of ad " PS ee ee 
children, Colene and Robert, in a musical mood. old barn with patchwork of new shingles. : 1 Sag 

‘a “Harness Racing”—$10 third prize win- 
ner, by C. B. Allman, Marshall County, 
W. Va., caught racers in home stretch. 
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S America 


















a better place 
because you own 
Life Insurance ? 
























































It sure 1S __ 
and here's why! 





Because your life insurance is carefully put to work— 
and with purpose. 





It helps put up new factories—which mean more jobs— ow! 1 
and more goods. bt aaall 
It expands defense plants so our country can be stronger. 
It makes possible more housing for more people. 

It builds new pipelines that bring the benefits of natural 


gas to hundreds of cities and towns. 














It finances bridges and highways, helps people on farms through 
farm mortgages, puts up funds for electric light and power units, 
supplies money for railroad cars—in short, makes possible one thing 
right after another that you probably were never even aware of. 


That’s why your life insurance money helps make America 
better. It helps this country make more goods, offer more jobs, 
defend itself, grow stronger, and lets you and me live better. 


All this—and then too, through life insurance, you're building security 
for yourself and your family—on your own. You're not depending on 
somebody else to do it for you. 


Institute of Life Insurance 


488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Tractor tire buy of your life 


— 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED tr 2 yeors 


HAT’S RIGHT—not 6, months—not 12 months, but 2 whole 
: pe That's the kind of guarantee you get from Armstrong— 
one of America’s oldest tire manufacturers! Armstrong Tractor 
Tires are brutes for punishment! Rugged Rhino-Flex construction 
absorbs shock, withstands brutal farm wear and tear. Extra pulling 
power in traction design. Open bars keep tires mud-free. For the 
best buys in Tractor Tires, see your Armstrong dealer! 



















a4EFT TO RIGHT; 
f Truck Tire 


Cushion-Ride 
Passenger Tire 


Tractor Tire 


@ Don’t forget Armstrong passenger and truck tires. Back 
of Rhino-Flex passenger tires is an unconditional 18-month 
guarantee. Treads of Polar (Cold) Rubber give 30% more 
mileage. And the big buy in truck tires is Armstrong, 
too—low initial cost, low service cost, longer wear. 


| ARMSTRONG 
Tee LIKES 


Armstrong Rubber Co., West Haven 16, Conn., Norwalk, Conn., Natchez, Miss., Des Moines, lowa, 
601 Second Street, San Francisco, Calif. Export Division: 20 East 50th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


ARMSTRONG 
gh TAY 
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Picking ripe peaches for local market. 





June Orchard Jobs 


F the fruit trees in your home 
orchard do not have a dark- 

green, vigorous appearance, give 

them some nitrogen fertilizer. 


2. Mow the orchard twice or 
more this summer if in sod. Leave 
any mowed material on ground to 
serve as a mulch and to rot and add 
organic matter to soil. 


3. Mix some nitrogen fertilizer 
with sawdust being applied as a 
mulch. If nitrogen isn’t applied as 
fertilizer, decaying sawdust will 
take it out of the ground, robbing 
the trees or other plants. Don’t be 
afraid to mulch your trees with 
sawdust, especially sawdust that 
has begun to decay. 


4. If your orchard is not in sod, 
and nematodes are troublesome, 
plant a cover crop of crotalaria. 
It will greatly reduce these pests. 


5. Pick up and bury in deep 
holes all peaches, apples, «and other 
fruit that drops to the ground. 
They contain numerous harmful in- 
sect and disease pests. 


6. In using wettable sulphur to 
make up | gallon of spray, use 2% 
tablespoons wettable sulphur, 4 
tablespoons zinc sulphate, and same 
amount of hydrated lime. Where 
mixture calls for 3 pounds lead 
arsenate for 100 gallons of the mix- 
ture, use 5 teaspoons of the lead 
to 1 gallon spray mixture. If a mix- 
ture calls for 2 pounds wettable 
DDT powder per 100 gallons, use 
2 tablespoons for 1 gallon. 


7. Start now to keep out peach 
tree borers. This is much better 
than letting them get into the trees 
and killing them later. Do this by 
spraying three times this summer 
with DDT. Make first application 
this month. Follow with two more 
20 to 30 days apart. Remove trash 
from around base of tree. Cover 
with spray mixture right down on 
to the ground. 


Also cover the ground for 2 or 
8 feet around base of tree. Cover 
trunk and crotches of tree up to 2 
or more feet above ground. If a 
spray pump is not available, ma- 
terial may be applied with a white- 
wash or paint brush where only a 
few trees are to be treated. Make 
the spray by mixing 8 pounds 50 
per cent wettable DDT powder to 
100 gallons of water. On a small 
scale, use 2 pounds to 25 gallons; 
1 pound to 12% gallons; % pound 
to 3 gallons; or 15 teaspoons to 
1 gallon of water. 


8. To sell your surplus fruit most 
easily and for best prices, you must 
satisfy your customer. With 
peaches, they want tree-ripe fruit. 
Don’t try to sell when hard and 
partially green. Offer only high 
quality fruit and package it so it 
will look good. 


9. Consumers prefer tree-ripe 
peaches over green-ripe ones four 
to one, according to a Louisiana 
Experiment Station study. The tree- 
ripes sold for 3 cents a pound more 
than the green-ripe. Moral: Give 
consumers what they want and 
they will pay the price. 


10. Mulch your fig bushes heav- 
ily if you haven’t already. Four or 
5 inches thick is not too much. I 
know of no plant that will respond 
better to mulching. 


11. Summer pruning of your 
young muscadines (scuppernong) 
grapes will be profitable. During 
the first three years of their growth, 
go over them several times during 
the summer and remove the new 
shoot growth not needed for form 
ing the framework of the plant. 
Also cut back spurs along each am 
when they are three to five joints 
long. This serves to force grow 
into those parts that are forming 
the permanent framework 
vine. L. A. Nicer 
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Topdressing Pasture 


“Will it pay to topdress my Ber- 
muda pasture with nitrogen ferti- 
lizer; if so, when shall I apply it?” 


This will nearly always pay. Ap- 
ply in June or early July. Use 200 
to 400 pounds nitrate of soda per 
acre, or half that amount of am- 
monium nitrate. This will often 
double or triple the grazing or hay 
yield. Be sure that no lumps of the 
fertilizer or fertilizer sacks are left 
where cattle.can lick them, as this 
may poison them. 


Fertilizing Lawn 
“I gave my lawn a heavy appli- 
cation of commercial fertilizer. , It 
has turned brown. What was the 
cause of this?” 
If you had applied the fertilizer 


just ahead of a rain, or if you had 
watered it down thoroughly after 


_ applying in such way as to get the 


fertilizer off the grass down on the 
ground, this burning could have 
been avoided. 


Fishing and Boating Charges 


“What would be fair charges for 
fishing, bathing, and boating in our 
95-acre lake?” 


(Answered by Philip F. Allan, Soil 
Conservation Service. 

Our service operates a number of 
recreation projects. Following are 
some of the charges made by the 
concessionaires 
who operate on 
those projects: 
fishing, 25 cents 
per day; bathing, 
15 to 25 cents; 
boating, 50 cents 
to $1.50 per day. 
You may find 
some of these 
prices somewhat 
lower than you 
had expected. I 
believe you will 
fnd it a good 
idea, however, to 
hold the price of fishing permits 
down. It has been our experience 
that fishing has consistently im- 
proved on the Government lakes 
where a large number of fishermen 
fish. Although this viewpoint is not 
commonly held by fishermen, most 
fish management experts agree that 
the more the fishing, the better. I 
believe, therefore, that you will get 
as much or more revenue from 25- 
cent permits than you would from 
$1 permits. 


For Good Summer Pasture 

“What do I need to do to keep 
my pasture good during summer?” 

A few of the most important 
things to do are: 

1. Do not overgraze. 


2. Mow the pasture often to con- 
trol weeds. 

3. Keep down all bushes, briers, 
and weeds; otherwise, these will 
take up much of the plant food and 
moisture needed by the grasses. 


4. Alternate the grazing, moving 





“Look, we found a swell raft!” 


What Farmers Are Asking 


livestock from one pasture to an- 
other each week or 10 days. 
5. Fertilize properly. 


Nitrogen for Corn 


“How much should 100 pounds 
nitrate of soda or other nitrogen 
fertilizer increase corn yields?” 


On good land, 100 pounds ni- 
trate of soda or 50 pounds ammo- 
nium nitrate should increase corn 
yields 8 to 10 bushels per acre. Ap- 
ply as a sidedressing when 40 to 45 
days old, or about knee high. 


To Control Screwworms 


“What is the best way to control 
screwworms in livestock?” 


Here are specific measures of 
control as given by USDA: 


1. Inspect all livestock twice 
each week. Treat all wounds, in- 
fested or not, with an approved 
smear using formula EQ 3-35 or 62. 


2. Postpone during summer 
months, dehorning, branding, cas- 
trating, marking, or other opera- 
tions leaving wounds. If such op- 
erations are absolutely essential, 
keep the animals under close ob- 
servation and treat wounds at regu- 
lar intervals until healed. 


8. Examine animals carefully be- 
fore they are shipped, and treat all 
wounds found. Dealers of livestock 
should inspect animals when de- 
livered and treat 
wounds that may 
have become in- 
fested prior to or 
during shipment. 


Let Strawberry 
Runners Grow 


“I set some 
strawberry plants 
late last winter. 
Runners are form- 
ing. Some tell me 
these should be 
cut off. Others 
say let them grow 
and cover the middles. Which is 
the right thing to do?” 

Do not cut them off. Let them 
grow until at least three-fourths of 
the row and middles are covered 
with new plants. A vacant space of 
no more than a foot wide is needed 
in the middles. These new plants 
will produce your crop of berries 
next spring. 


White Spots on Tomatoes 

“Last year my tomatoes were 
spotted white just under the skin. 
What is the cause and remedy?” 

(Answered by B. B. Higgins, Geor- 
gia Experiment Station.) 

These spots are caused by suck- 
ing insects which insert their bills 
and suck the juices, usually from a 
circular area. The cells in this area 
become filled with air and _ this 
gives the spot a lighter color, In- 
sects are usually the green stinkbug 
and leaf-footed plant bug. These 
insects are most effectively con- 
trolled with sabadilla dust. Rote- 
none is perhaps second best. 
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Oar Wheel Used to Pull 
Posts with Aid of Tractor 


With an auto wheel, a plank 
and a length of chain, fence 
posts are pulled easily, using 






a tractor as motive power. The chain is hooked to the post near 
the ground and passed over the wheel. The other end of the 
chain is hitched to the tractor. The chain should be long enough 
to prevent the top end of the post from striking the driver. 


@blxtra Set of Plugs Helps Prevent Field Breakdowns 


Keep an extra set of clean spark plugs on hand during periods 
of heavy tractor-usage and change them frequently to avoid 













= 











spark plug fouling. Dirty 
spark plugs waste gas— 
impair performance—cause 
breakdowns. Pen-knife 
cleaning of plugs is not 
effective, so let your nearby 
Auto-Lite Spark Plug Dealer 


X properly clean your set with 


his abrasive-type cleaner. 


@lere’s Another TIME SAVER 


Auto-Lite Transport Spark Plugs Give 
Quick Starts — Gas Economy — Best Performance 


-For quick starts on frosty mornings . . . for gas savings 
all day long . . . for top performance whether you’re haul- 
ing chicken feed or pulling stumps, replace worn plugs 
with Auto-Lite Transport Spark Plugs. This plug 
gives you a wide heat range that means lower cost 
per acre or mile ... plus these outstanding features: 


% AIRCRAFT TYPE INSULATOR—offers maxi- 
mum resistance to heat and reduces fouling. 


% HEAVY ELECTRODES — give long gap life 
which contributes to lower service costs by 
requiring less frequent gapping. 

+ RUGGED CONSTRUCTION—especially suit- 
able for the most severe farm operation. 


Make sure you're set to go at any time... 
get a set of Auto-Lite Transport Spark Plugs 
for your truck or tractor today. They’re so 
good, they’ve been specified as original 
equipment on many of America’s finest 
trucks and tractors. Why not see your Auto- 
Lite Spark Plug Dealer the next time you’re 
Auto-Lite Spark Plugs—Patented U.S.A, 


AUTO-LIT 


TUNE IN “SUSPENSEI”...CBS RADIO MONDAYS...CBS TELEVISION TUESDAYS 


in town? 



















PLUGS 
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this barn roof 
is set for life! 
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“CENTURY” 

Asbestos-Cement 
Shingles! 
Lifetime 
protection 


On farms all 
over America 


Barn of Dr. A. L. Haver, Palmyra, Pa. 
(Contractor, Ammon Wenger, Annville, 
Pa.). Roofing is Century” No. 5 Black 
Asbestos Shingles. 


How would you like to have a barn roof you could forget 
Sor the rest of your life! 


That’s what farm owners the country over tell us happens 
when they use our “Century” Asbestos-Cement Roofing 
and Siding Shingles on their buildings. 


Handsome It’s because these shingles are made of asbestos fiber and 
and tough portland cement... and the color locked-in, for good.* 
Protecti Fire can’t burn...rain can’t soak ...snow can’t rot 

mene ...sun can’t warp... and rats hate “Century” Roofing 
plus and Siding Shingles. 


Low in cost... Use on new construction—over old wood shingles—or 


easy to apply 


over composition roofs. Ask your lumber dealer about 
it... he’s waiting to help you. Or write us direct for 


free folder on Roofing and Siding. 


Ask about our newest siding shingle, ‘‘Century’’ 


NU-GRAIN. 


*You can get “Century” Roofing Shingles in these 
colors: Spanish Red, Surf Green, Dell Green, Gray 
Duoface, and Black. ‘‘Century” Siding Shingles come 
in Sun-Glo Buff, Shell White, Sea-Gull Gray, and 


Fathom Green. 


America’s first makers of Asbestos-Cement Shingles 





KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY « 


AMBLER «+ 


PENNSYLVANIA 








MR. E. B. LEWIS of Grenada, Mis- 
sissippi installed some 500 Kop- 
pers Pressure-Creosoted Posts 
on his farm back in 1919. About 
85% of them are still in service 
though many have been moved 
a number of times. 

Many of these Koppers Posts have 
been regularly ex to grass fires be- 
cause certain sections of land are burned 
off every year. There is no sign of re- 
placements required due to fire damage. 

Just figure what service like that can 
mean to you. You save money, and you 
save all the time and work you’d waste 
in frequent fence rebuilding jobs. 






Only strong, sound wood is used for 
Koppers Posts. Creosote is forced deep 
into the wood under pressure, giving 
lasting, all-over protection against rot 
and termites. 

Order Koppers Pressure-Creosoted 
Posts for your next fence building or 
repair job. Call your dealer . . . or write 
direct to us. 


See your Dealer for Tested Plans for Pole-Frame Buildings 


You can save time and cut costs almost in half by using 
pole frame construction. With dependable Koppers Pressure- 
Creosoted Poles, you'll get sound, long-lasting buildings. 


DEALERS: Some Good Territories Are Still Open! 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 








New Hope for Sick Plants 





By E. G. MOORE 


NTIBIOTICS for plant disease 

control may well be the big farm 
news of the year. In spite of many 
chemicals now used in farming, we 
still lack an effective treatment for 
plant diseases caused by bacteria. 

A few months ago, Dr. J. W. 
Mitchell, Dr. W. J. Zaumeyer, and 
Powell Anderson of USDA decided 
to see if antibiotics commonly used 
for humans or livestock would be 
effective against plant diseases of 
a bacterial origin. 

Workers at Wyoming had pre- 
viously treated seed with antibi- 
otics and reduced severity of some 
bacterial diseases. In greenhouse 
experiments at Beltsville last year, 
minute amounts of 12 different an- 
tibiotics were applied to stems of 
Black Valentine bean seedlings. 
Seedlings were then inoculated 
with halo blight, a serious disease 
caused by bacteria. 

Streptomycin sulfate was most 
effective. None of seedlings treated 
with this material showed symp- 
toms of the disease. Only slight 
symptoms appeared on seedlings 
treated with another compound 
containing streptomycin. A com- 






~ 


‘6am OW can I move several col- 

onies of bees Ive recently 
bought without getting stung or 
losing some of them?” 

First of all, our method is to nail 
all parts of the hive together with 
a strip of plywood, a piece of 1 x 2, 
or something else similar. This pre- 
vents the top from coming off, bot- 
tom board from sliding forward or 
backward and letting bees out, or 
some other part of the hive from 
getting out of kilter. If the weather 
is hot, it is advisable to remove 
cover and tack plain screen wire 
over the hive instead. 

In the summertime we try to do 
our moving after nightfall or before 
daybreak. The reason for this is to 
catch all field bees after they are 
in the colony, or to move them be- 
fore they start flying in the morn- 
ing. Just before we are ready to go 
we usually bend a piece of screen 
cut the exact width of the hive 
opening and fit it neatly into the 
entrance. This will prevent any 
bees from leaving, and yet they can 
keep up their ventilation system. 

If you’re moving old box hives, 
about as good a method as I know 
is to slip thin sacks over the bottom 
end and then tie sacks as tightly as 
possible around the box. : 

“Can you tell me how to get rid 
of worms in an old box hive? They 
seem to be destroying my colonies.” 

I’m afraid you have an impos- 
sible task. If you had hives with 
movable frames, control would be 


pound containing terramycin gave 
moderate protection. Others were 
not effective. 

Scientists made plantings outdoors 
in late summer. Results seemed to 
be confirming those in the green. 
house, before an early frost killed 
the plants. Plans call for enlarged 
field plantings this season. Strepto- 
mycin compounds will be sprayed 
on plants after the disease has be- 
come established. Tests will be 
made to determine if one treatment 
is enough and other details studied, 

One difficulty has been the high 
price of streptomycin. It was avail- 
able only in purified form for hu- 
man use. There is also a possibility 
that unpurified forms can be pro- 
duced for experiments with plants, 

At least 80 per cent of the bean 
seed planted in the country is 
grown in a very small area in south- 
ern Idaho. Climate there is un- 
favorable for bean diseases. Be- 
cause of bacterial blights it is im- 
possible to grow disease-free bean 
seed in the East or South. We 
have no completely disease-resist- 
ant varieties, nor any satisfactory 
chemical to control diseases, 


Bee Troubles 


By Alexander Nunn 


fairly simple. Usually worms don’t 
get into a colony until it becomes 
weak, either from loss of the queen, 
from poisoning, or other cause, 
With movable frame hives it’s easy 
to examine the colony and decide 
what to do. Very weak colonies 
can be combined with a stronger 
colony. Weak colonies worth sav- 
ing can be helped by adding brood 
and bees from another colony. 

If you could add new swarms to 
these old box hives, you might save 
them, provided the swarm would 
stay. Black bees are much more 
likely to allow worms to get a start 
than are Italians. Any Italian col- 
ony with any strength will keep 
worms cleaned out. 

“It looks to me as if my colonies 
have too many drones. Do you 
think there’s anything wrong?” 

If you're having trouble with 
drones, look for bad brood frames. 
You can always tell drone brood 
from worker brood. It’s in larger 
cells and will be raised higher. Usu- 
ally you'll find it in patches. I try 
to keep all frames with many drone 
cells out of brood chambers. 

When I find such a frame, I mark 
“Food” on top and put it into 4 
honey chamber. Usually it will be 
all right for storing honey and pol- 
len. With “Food” marked on it, it 
doesn’t get back into a brood cham- 
ber. Destroy sealed drone brood 
by scraping off tops of the cells. 
Worker bees will then remove 
immature bees and clean out ceHs 
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WATER 
SYSTEMS 


Peerless 


Peerless 
Deep Well 
Jet System 





»-RIGHT IN DESIGN. These good look- 
ing Peerless systems fit compactly and 
neatly in all installations. They’re loaded 
with premium pump features such as ball 
‘bearing motors, heavy duty cases, finely 
machined parts that make a reliable, de- 
pendable automatic pumping system for 
farm and home water supply. 


«+e RIGHT IN PRICE, Peerless is a name 
respected everywhere for its quality 
pumps and water systems. You get more 
advantages, at no more cost, from Peer- 
less. This kind of pump value is the re- 
sult of superior pump engineering which 
has made Peerless one of the leading 
pump manufacturers in the U. S. 


+oeRIGHT IN PERFORMANCE. Whether 
you plan to modernize your present sys- 
tem or install a brand new one, there's 
a type and size Peerless system that will 
supply the capacity and pressure you 
want at the turn of a tap. 


+oeRIGHT IN SERVICE. Top flight Peerless 
quality guarantees rock-bottom service 
costs. Your Peerless system will operate 
faithfully throughout the years at mini- 
mum cost. Your Peerless dealer will show 
you why Peerless is exacly right by all 
standards you've set for your new water 
system. Buy a Peerless water system. 









Deep and 

Shallow Well Jet 

Systems 

Deep Well Red Pumps 
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MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE 
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nery ai emical Corporation 
Indianapolis 8, :Indiana ‘i 


Please send free literature descsibing: 
0) Deep Well Jet System (2) Deep Well Rod Pumps 
D Shallow Well Jet System 

D Shallow Well Water King 
LD) Deep Well Turbine Pumps 
WAME__ 
ADDRESS 
TOWN 
STATE__ 
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Candidates and 
Issues: 


Let Radio Help You 


By BETSY SEYMOUR 


HESE are good listening days 
for fans interested in keeping 

up with the news, for 1952 is the 
year of one of the most exciting 
Presidential elections in a long, 
long time. CBS is effectively satis- 
fying the appetites of listeners for 
pre-convention and pre-election 
news with two interesting and en- 
lightening programs: “Candidates 
and Issues” and “Presidential Pro- 
files.” Presidential candidates are 
free to use the half-hour period of 
“Presidential Profiles” in any way 
they choose, either for an address 
to the people or for any other pre- 
sentation related to the campaign. 
Most CBS stations will broadcast 
this program Thursdays at 10:30 
p-m., EST (9:30, CST). 

“Candidates and Issues” is broad- 
cast by CBS on Tuesdays at 10 
p-m., EST (9, CST). Several of the 
leading candidates are interviewed 
on their ideas and policies concern- 
ing big issues of the campaign. 

On NBC, public opinion expert 
Elmo Roper reports each Sunday 
on what Americans in various parts 
of the country think about the 
campaign issues and their evalua- 
tion of the candidates’ stands on 
these issues. You will enjoy hear- 
ing Mr. Roper’s reports from now 
till November’s election every Sun- 
day at 3 p.m., EST (2, CST). 

Mutual’s “Reporter's Roundup” 
also will be concentrating on cam- 
paign issues in the coming months. 
On this program various newsmen 
fire searching questions at candi- 
dates and other Government offi- 
cials for the purpose of clarifying 
their stands on the country’s prob- 
lems. Full of suspense and sur- 
prises, “Reporters’ Roundup” is 
broadcast Thursdays at 9:30, EST 
(8:30, CST) over Mutual. 


Country Things 
| Love Most 


(June Prize Letters) 


LOVE to see sun-tanned chil- 
dren with wind-blown hair romp- 
ing on the lawn, wading in the 
creek, making mud pies under 
moss-draped trees, hunting wild 
flowers in the pasture, or tending 
pets and little gardens of their own. 
Mrs. Susan Jackson, Louisiana. 


I love the vacation Bible school 
in our church. I love the quiet of 
the music, eager faces of the chil- 
dren, classes in handicraft, simple 
refreshments at the noon hour, the 
clasp of our pastor's hand and a 
glad “Thank you.” 

Mrs. John Walton, Kentucky. 
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Safe Shelter— at Low Cost... 


BUTLER FARM BUILDINGS 





Protects Machinery . . . Valuable farm machinery and equipment 
is protected in this open-front Butler Steel Building. The same 
building could be easily converted to livestock shelter. 





Peete ee 


Provides Ample Storage Space . . . Interior view of a Butler Steel 
Building shows how straight sidewalls and clear interior construction 
provide plenty of room for storing farm implements. 


Protect your investment in livestock, equip- 
ment, machinery ... buy Butler Steel 
Buildings ... 


For Safety ... Fire-safe, wind resistant. Sturdy, | 
long-life bolted construction. 


For Savings . . . Low first cost ...no upkeep 
expense. Quickly, easily erected ... save on 
labor costs. 


For complete adaptability . . . Use Butler Steel 
buildings as implement shelter, cattle shelter, 
barn, milk house, hay, feed or seed storage, 
workshop, garage ... many other purposes. 


See your Butler dealer, or fill out and mail 
coupon for full information. 


Straight Sidewalls . . . Use all the space you pay for 





For prompt reply, address: 
Butler Manufacturing Co., 
7304 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo. 


Send complete information about Butler Farm Buildings, 
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Grandpa just countered 
Uncle Joe’s arguments 
with something good 
like a fishing trip across 
the meadow at sundown, 
or a walk down the lane 
when the wild plum 
thicket was in bloom. 






























Great Uncle Joe and 

his wife, Aunt Hannah, 
lived in the city... 

and Great Uncle Joe was 
just determined that 
Grandpa and Grandma, 
growing old now, 

should join them there.... 
The progress of the 
maneuvers will amuse 
you — as will the most 
surprising way it 

all turned out! 


By JEAN BELL MOSLEY 


Illustrated by JOHN McCLELLAND 






Uncle Joe and the Pulley 


REAT UNCLE JOE and Aunt Hannah came 

down to the farm once a month during the 

spring and summer. They came as long as 

the roads could be counted on, Uncle Joe 

would add in mild derision of the rough, rutty, 

circuitous course he had to follow to get to our 
farm from the city. 

He was always running down the farm like that, 

trying to get Grandpa and Grandma to sell out and 

move to town, like he and Aunt Hannah had done. 


“Ain't no use you stayin’ down here workin’ from 
sunup to sundown no longer, Steve,” he’d say. 
“You've got plenty to retire on. Thing to do is buy 
that house that’s for sale next to me and take things 
easy for awhile.” 

Grandpa would fill his pipe with elaborate delib- 
eration, take a few puffs, twist the ends of his mus- 
tache, and allow that when he was ready to go to 
jail, he’d just wait for the sheriff to come and get 
him. Uncle Joe said he guessed Grandpa was safe 
enough, Lord knows nobody but him and Aunt 
Hannah’d be crazy enough to come over those 
roads after anybody. 

“Not unless they could smell one of Ma’s dew- 
berry cobblers a-bakin’—like some folks seem to,” 
Grandpa would counter dryly, a twinkle in his old 
blue, good-humored eyes. 





Grandma always baked a dewberry cobbler on 
Sunday mornings, put her best crocheted antima- 


cassars on the parlor chairs and donned her stiffly” 


starched dimity apron. 

“I declare, Martha, it’s good to see folks still 
set Sunday aside like you all do,” Aunt Hannah’d 
say, taking in the fresh, crisp appearance of every- 
thing and sniffing the pie. 

“Oh, pshaw, tain’t nothing’,” Grandma would 
shrug modestly. “Sit down, Hannah. My land, you 
must be tired after that long drive. . .. Chad,” she’d 
say to me, for I spent much time on the farm, “you 
run down to the spring and fetch that pitcher of 
buttermilk. Wouldn’t you like to drink a bit to cool 
off, Joe?” 

“It'd take the whole springhouse to cool me off, 
Martha. Danged if it don’t get hotter out here every 
summer. I don’t see how you stand it.” 

“Oh, Joe,” Aunt Hannah would say reprovingly, 
never getting used to the perennial, good-natured 
wrangling between him and Grandpa, “you know 
it’s no hotter out here than it is in town.” 

“No hotter!” Uncle Joe would explode. “Just look 


at the heat dancin’ over that meadow down there. * 


I never see anything like that in town.” 
“I understand,” Grandpa would say in his best 
professorial voice, motioning Uncle Joe to a chair 


at the shady end of the porch, “that you have to be 
able to see a little ways off before you can see the 
heat haze.” Uncle Joe would be too busy with his 
buttermilk to have heard. 


Things went on like that for years, Uncle Joe 
never missing a chance to point out all the short- 
comings of the farm. Maybe it was the bugs eating 
up the potato vines, or the butter tasting like wild 
onions. The truth was that he was lonesome in the 
city, having moved there from our friendly farming 
community where neighbors were held in proper 
respect. Now there seemed nothing he wanted 
more than to have Grandpa come to town and live 
next to him. ; 


Grandpa just countered Uncle Joe’s arguments 
with something good like a fishing trip across 
the meadow at sundown, or a walk down the lane 
when the wild plum thicket was in bloom. 


They came to stay a week once during haying 
season. I didn’t see how Uncle Joe could help liking 
it on the farm then. We were off to the hayfields 
in the rickety old hayrack long before dawn, the 
fat rumps of Old Sam and Russell moving lively 
in the early morning coolness, and the sweet smell 
of the new-mown hay heavy on the air. But still 
Uncle Joe complained. The hayseed got down his 
neck and the briers in (Continued on page 54) 
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helps fight off the danger of typhoid 


ee 

‘THEN a river’s on a rampage... 
When a town’s all but drowned by 
swirling tides of dirty, silt-laden, 
polluted water... that’s when 

people are acutely aware of the danger of 

typhoid. Of the dramatic efficiency of their 

anti-typhoid “ground forces”—the sanitary 

engineers and “Your Unseen Friend!” 


Come the floods, then portable chlorinating 
units are flown or trucked into the stricken 


area... to reinforce the chlorinating appara- 
tus already there. 





“King-size”’ quantities of chlorine are 
fed into the mains. And no matter how badly 
the town’s drinking water is polluted, it’s soon 
safe and drinkable. 


As well as being death on the “Red Death” 
(typhoid), chlorine is also bad medicine for 
most metals. 


That’s why vital parts of certain control 
valves in chlorinating equipment and in the 
gas cylinders are made of Monel, a Nickel 
alloy. 


Monel’s corrosion resistance keeps these 
valves from failing when needed most. Its 
strength and toughness prevents damage 
when valves are opened and closed. This 
Nickel alloy protects them from excessive 
wear and scoring. 


For all of Nickel’s importance in this and 
other applications, you seldom see it. It’s a 
giving metal—a metal usually intermixed with 
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When flood waters threaten to pollute the public water 
supply, “king-size” quantities of chlorine are fed into 
the mains to prevent an outbreak of typhoid fever or 
other water-borne diseases. 








e’s how “Your Unseen Friend” 


others to give strength, give toughness, and 
give other special properties. 


That is why Nickel is called “Your Unseen 
Friend.” 


For the inquiring mind: Where does Nickel 
come from — who made this friendly metal 
useful, valuable? How is it possible to raise 
tons of ore thousands of feet and produce 
Nickel for your ever-expanding world of 
wonders? 

This romance of men, mines, and machines, 
of developing resources, is in your free copy 
of “The Romance of Nickel.” Write, The 
International Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 
745a, New York 5, N. Y. 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


© 1962, T.1.N. Co, 


AM, NA CKE] -secrnceerie 
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Photo courtesy Portland Cement Association 


A CONCRETE FEED LOT... 


4 men in 2 days can build 500 sq. 
ft. of feed lot, 6” thick, with... 
58 bags Lehigh Cement 


5 cu. yds. sand ¢ 7 cu. yds. gravel 
or 94% cu. yds. ready-mix concrete 


otie pays dividends Substantial money savings . . . important 


money gains... and less work! These are 
. results you can count on when your feed 
year after year lot is paved with concrete. 

e Stock makes faster weight gains... you 
save on feed. 

e Less grain is wasted, especially when 
hogs follow cattle. 

e It’s easier to keep clean. With a tractor 
blade and loader, manure can be quickly 
removed ... more of it utilized. 

e A concrete feed lot is more sanitary ... 
herd health is more easily controlled. 


Your Lehigh Dealer will be glad to advise 
you regarding this and other concrete 
construction. See him next time you’re 
in town. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. SPOKANE, WASH. 





... easy to build 




































FREE TIMBER MANUAL 


This 16-page illustrated manual describes 
profitable methods of harvesting and market- 
ing farm timber. Contains action photos, 
estimating tables and other data useful to the 
owner of wooded farm land. Also contains 

descriptions of modern chain saws. 

Send for your free copy today. Please give 
your name, address, city or RFD, county, 
and state. 


McCULLOCH MOTORS corp. 


Los Angeles 45, Calif. «Dept. CF 









































Our Progressive Farmer Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. @ A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for 
every family. @ A ‘’Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. @ Modern equip- 
ment for every worker. @ Club work and vocational training for every child. 
@ Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. @ Support 
of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and other agricultural agencies, and 
rural cooperative programs by every family. @ Two-armed farming—meaning a 
well balanced income between 1) crops and 2) livestock, dairying and poultry— 
plus full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to insure a good living 
at home as the business policy of every farmer. @ ‘Equality for Agriculture” in 
every form of legislation, taxation, and education. e@ Fair prices for farmers, fair 
wages for labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant concern of every economic 
policy. @ Love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, 
of country things and country sports and recreation, of books and music and art 
to enrich and ennoble life for every individual. 

















Uncle Joe and the Pulley 


(Continued from page 52) 


the hay scratched at his ankles. He’d 
sit out in the shade of the tool shed 
fanning himself and watching me 
lead Old Bill out and back the 
dusty path. 


4“"YOU know, Chad,” he said 
one day, “a pulley is a wonderful 
gadget. Now you take that load of 
hay in there,” he pointed in through 
the wide hallway of the barn where 
Grandpa was fixing the hay fork 
into the load of hay. “A man’s not 
strong enough to throw that up in 
the loft. A mule’s strong enough, 
only he can’t throw. But you take a 
simple little thing like a pulley for 
a go-between, and your problem’s 
solved.” He seemed real interested 
for a change; like he’d never seen a 
pulley work before. 

As I passed back by I heard him 
mumbling something about won- 
dering if it wouldn’t work on hu- 
mans, too. I thought maybe Uncle 
Joe had gotten him- 
self too hot. 

After that he 
stopped finding 
fault with things on 
the farm but start- 
ed bragging about 
things in the city. 
“Now you take the 
symphony orches- 
tra,” he'd say. “I 
wish you could 
hear it, Martha, as 
much as you like 
good music.” Then 
Aunt Hannah 
would tell about 
the big stores where they had noth- 
ing but beautiful handmade quilts 
and crocheting and fancy work. “I 
guess you could show them a thing 
or two about fancy quilting, eh, 
Martha?” Uncle Joe complimented. 
He told about the President going 
to make a speech there in the fall 
and the Passion Play they would 
have for Christmas. 

I never was very smart at figuring 
out things that weren’t just almost 
as plain as day, but I did have this 
figured out. Uncle Joe was proceed- 
ing along the principle of the pulley. 
I had studied about this in school. 
There was a picture in my book- 
with points A, B, and C to illustrate 
the rule, only in this case, Point A 
was Grandpa, the load to be moved 
. . . Uncle Joe was B, the one to 
apply the power . . . point C was 
Grandma, the pulley for facilitating 
the moving. And the way her eyes 
lighted up as Uncle Joe and Aunt 
Hannah described in glowing ac- 
counts their way of life since mov- 
ing to the city, it looked like Uncle 
Joe had the ropes rigged up right. 


EACH time they came down 
there was something new and excit- 
ing to tell about. Every once in a 
while Grandma would sigh deeply 
and Grandpa would look at her 
wonderingly as though it had never 
occurred to him that Grandma 
would like city life. 

“And then there’s the handiness 
of the doctor,” Uncle Joe continued, 
like our old rabbit hound closing in 


Discovery 
By Evelyn P. Hamilton 


I opened up a rosebud 
and read a poem there . . « 
The beauty of the sunlight, 
the purity of air, 
The velvet of the petals 
in tinted loveliness, 
The kiss of morning dew, 
the breeze’s soft caress . . 
When Nature forms a poem, 
my feeble pen must fall, 
For with her perfection, 
I can’t compete at all. 





for the kill. “Why, Martha, what 
would happen, say, if Steve fel] 
down the cellar stairs sometime and 
broke his leg?” It was plain neither 
Grandpa nor Grandma had given 
that any thought. 

At butchering time, Uncle Joe 
brought Grandma a_ newfangled 
“sheave” pulley to help hoist the 
hogs. 

After the last piece of meat was 
cut up and salted down and the last 
can of lard poured off, Aunt Hannah 
said that since the year’s work was 
running out she didn’t see what 
there was to keep Grandma from 
going home with them for that long- 
promised visit. 


“4QH, Hannah, I couldn't do 
that,” Grandma protested, but with 
a look of eagerness in her eyes. 

“Now, why not, Martha? All 
Steve would have to do is take care 
of the stock, and surely he could 
batch for awhile.” 

Finally Grandma 
said she would go. 
“But only for a cou- 
ple of weeks, mind 
you,” she warned. 
“I would like to see 
the new quilt pat- 
terns and get a few 
things to work on 
for the grandchil- 
dren for Christmas. 
And, Chad,” she 
said to me on the 
sly, “I'd like to get 
something real nice 
for your grandpa. 
A real surprise.” I told her then I 
guessed I'd stay with Grandpa those 
two weeks, since I could catch the 
school bus over at the highway. 


THE first afternoon I came 
home from school I found Grandpa 
just walking around through the big 
barn, poking his head in the wheat 
bin, looking in on the horses, stop- 
ping by the harness room. He 
climbed up into the loft and looked 
out the little window in the back 
where you could see the whole farm 
at once, the yellow stubblefields, the 
green pastures, and the berry 
patches fagoted together with the 
gray rickrack of the rail fences. 
There was the swinging bridge 
across the river and the great syca- 
more where we had trapped the 
mink. It was sad seeing Grandpa 
standing there, just looking. 

“You think she’ll want to move?” 
I blurted out. a 

“I don’t know, lad, I don’t know. 
Grandpa shook his head slowly and 
then looked at me quickly as though 
surprised I had read his mind. After 
awhile he turned from the window 
and sat down across from me. 

“Chad, why is it when a farmer 
comes to retire he thinks he has to 
sell out and move to the city? Why 
can't he stay where he knows a 
loves things?” 

I knew Grandpa didn’t expect me 
to answer. He picked up a piece 
dried clover and ran it lightly 


through his fingers. 
“There’s a hundred things around 
(Continued on page 58) 
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What Is the Law? 


By Dwight Whitwell 
Attorney at Law 


LANDOWNER had a large 
garden spot on his farm, and 
his tenant raised a large crop of 
vegetables, including a very good 
crop of potatoes. The tehant har- 
vested the potatoes and put them 
away for his own use. The land- 
owner claimed that he was entitled 
to a portion of the potatoes as rent, 
the same as the rest of the crops on 
the farm. The tenant did not think 
so and refused to give the landlord 
any potatoes. The landlord then 
sued his tenant for 40 bushels of 
potatoes which he claimed be- 
longed to him as rent. The tenant 
proved in court that there existed 
a universal custom in his commu- 
nity among landowners that per- 
mitted tenants to have free use of 
a garden spot to raise their own 
vegetables for home consumption, 
and that the landowners never ex- 
pected to receive rent out of the 
garden. The court said that since 
this was a well recognized custom 
and the parties made a rent con- 
tract with nothing said about chang- 
ing this custom, the law would 
write into the rent contract the 
custom about the garden. The 
court said the tenant did not owe 
the landlord any potatoes. 
Editor's Note.— Another of these 


practicallegal problems in farm rela- 
tionships will appear next month. 


Happy, Busy, Useful 
Old Folks 


(June Prize Letters) 


HE most useful old person I 

know is J. F. Thompson. At 76, 
he directs the choir in his church 
and never misses a service. He 
bought chimes for his church in 
memory of his beloved wife. 


As trustee of the local school for 
80 years, he did much for its im- 
provement. Active in the Civitan 
Club, he is interested in the club’s 
project of building a community 
house which is badly needed. 

Harold Wicks, Alabama. 


“Mother Holbrook,” as she is 
known by so many people, is, in- 
deed, a wonderful mother and 
friend to know. She does not have 
much in material wealth, but what 
a treasure of wisdom and knowl- 
edge, kind words, and good deeds. 
At age 79 she still does all her 
housework, tends her yard and gar- 
den, and keeps her orchard. 

A widow for many years now, 
she has been sole adviser for her 
13 children and breadwinner for 
the younger ones for several years. 
Her hair is now gray, but her smile 
is still on and her step still steady. 


Anyone visting in her home de- 
parts with a feeling of having been 
blessed and with a brighter view of 
life. Mrs. E. L. Holbrook, Texas. 
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SECTS ROB YOU 


ENT IN SEED 


OF YOUR INVESTM 


AND LABOR.-- 


INFESTATIONS DOWN 
LING WEEVILS AND 
THEY APPEAR..- 


eee 42 E a 
BY CONTROL 
OTHER PESTS AS 


pDUSTS OR SPRAYS THAT KILL 


ALL COMMON COTTON INSECTS..- 


Write us for your toxaphene cotton booklets. Don’t fail to see 
the new full-color movie on control of cotton insects. Write 
Hercules, or see your county agent for dates of showings in 
your community. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


emcoeeoesteo 


Naval Stores Department, 941 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


NXS2-16 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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Your Wolverine Dealer Will Give You 


ANEW PAIR 


If They 
Dry Out Hard 
or Stiff 


i. 


My SOAK EM-FREEZE EM! 
~ Makes Neo Difference To 


BLVERINE 
) PIGSKINS 


: jj “Makes no difference” is right! No 
7 matter how soaking wet you get these 
amazing work gloves, they always dry 
out buckskin soft and comfortable un- 
der normal drying conditions. If yours 
ever fail to do so, take them back where 
you bought them and your dealer will 
hand over a new pair FREE without 
one word of objection. 
It’s Wolverine’s exclusive secret triple-tanning 
process that makes the difference. It turns super- 
tough hog hide into leather of velvety softness, 
yet sacrifices none of its natural wear-defying 
toughness. 

So, for money-saving longer wear as well as 
tops in comfort, make sure your next work 
gloves are Wolverine Pigskin. 


FREE Wolverine Bandanna 


- . REALLY FREE! Just hand the coupon to any 

Wolverine dealer and inspect or try on Wolverine Pigskins. 
Then, he’ll see that you get one of these big, colorful, washfast, 
Wolverine bandannas entirely without cost or obligation. If 
you don’t know your Wolverine dealer’s name, just drop us a 
postcard. 
WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP., Rockford, Michigan 
TO ALL WOLVERINE DEALERS: Dept. JE-6 
Bearer is entitled to a Wolverine Bandanna FREE after inspecting or trying on a pair of 
Wolverine Pigskins. 
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Uncle Joe and the Pulley 


(Continued from page 54) 


here I’ve been laying off to do, but 
never seemed to find time. Just sort 
of putting them off, and now maybe 
it’s too late. Somehow or other I’ve 
always wanted to sit out in the mid- 
dle of the ripe wheatfield all night 
to watch the changing lights on the 
grain and feel a part of it... . And 
there’s Old Baldy—I’'vé never 
climbed it and watched the sun 
come up like I’ve always planned 
to do... nor sat all day down in our 
orchard and counted the different 
birds I'd see and hear. 

“But I guess all these things are 
not worth thinking about now,” he 
added. “It looks like we’re headed 
for the city.” 


GRANDPA sat there a little 
while longer, his forehead puckered 
in thought. Then “Time to milk,” he 
said gruffly, and we climbed down 
and started the evening chores. 

Those were the longest two weeks 
Grandpa and I ever spent. He didn’t 
say much, but I’m sure he had the 
same. sense of impending disaster 
that I did. And when Grandma 
came home two Sundays later, look- 
ing so stylish in her new clothes and 
a peculiar new light in her eyes, my 
heart sank lower and lower. Before 
she more than got her coat off Uncle 
Joe kept urging her to tell Grandpa 
all about her visit, and I made some 
excuse to go to the barn where I 
could putter around and not show 
my feelings. “We 


how have you and Grandpa made 
out while I was gone?” 

“All right, I guess.” I looked at 
Grandpa to see what he had to say 
about it, but he didn’t look up. 

“Now, Martha,” Uncle Joe said, 
pulling his chair up to the table, 
“tell Steve and Chad how you like 
the city.” He looked over at Aunt 
Hannah and winked, and I knew 
something was up. 

“Well,” Grandma began, passing 
the chicken and dumplings, “it was 
real pretty. I guess what I noticed 
most was all the lights. You just 
never saw so many in your life—al] 
colors, and all dancing and jiggling 
and looking like they were flying 
through the air. Reminded me of 
the lower meadow on a warm sum- 
mer night when the fireflies are out, 
Almost as pretty, too.” I wasn’t sure 
which Grandma meant — the city 
lights or the meadow. 

“Here, Steve, take some more 
chicken,” she said. “Why, you're not 
eating anything. And you, Chad. | 
declare, I guess it’s a good thing I 
came back, or you two would have 
been sick.” 

“Tell about the stores, Martha,” 
Aunt Hannah interrupted. 


“4~WHHY, you never saw such big 
stores in your life. Just anything you 
want right in one store. Sort of like 
Mr. Jed’s down at the Corners, 
Course they got a lot more of every- 

thing — especially 





mustn’t let on,” 
Grandpa had cau- 
tioned, “if your 
grandma wants to 
move. There’s no 
denying she’s 
worked hard all her 
life, and if she 
wants a change 
now, nobody could 
be more entitled.” 

I went to the 
chicken house and 
started scooping 
the laying mash in- 
to the hopper, 
thinking how much 
easier it would be 








Remember When— 


The homespun table- 
eloth was laid directly 
upon the ground for the 
picnic dinner, and the 
womenfolk, laced up 
in stiff -boned corsets, 
found it difficult to 
reach the food? 

L. B. Anderson, 
Hamblen County, Tenn. 


the dress goods. 
One piece they had 
I bought some of, 
looked just like our 
upper pasture 
when the field dai- 
sies take it over. 
And I got a new 
bedspread, Steve. 
It’s all white and 
knobby. I guess I 
bought it cause it 
looks so much like 
the stubblefield in 
wintertime when 
the snow’s on.” 
Grandma looked 
around a little self- 








if I were strong 

enough to lift it up and pour it in. 
Then I thought of the pulley. 
Grudgingly I got it, secured the top 
hook to a rafter and let down the 
lower hook long enough to fasten 
well {nto the sack. “I guess Uncle 
Joe’s got something,” I mumbled as 
I began pulling on the free end of 
the rope. The sack raised about a 
foot off the floor, and I let go with 
one hand and grabbed the rope up 
higher, or at least that’s what I 
meant to do. But the pulley started 
racing backward and the sack of 
feed landed squarely on my toes. 
Naturally it hurt, but I wasn’t as 
mad af I ordinarily would have 
been. In fact, thé longer I stood 
there looking at that pulley, the bet- 
ter I began to feel. 


They were just sitting down to 
the dinner table when I got back to 
the house. 


“Why, Chad, where did you run 
off to?” Grandma asked. “Tell me, 


consciously. 

I could see Grandpa beginning to 
straighten up like great weights 
were falling from his shoulders. (“Al- 
most as pretty,” she’d said. And 
“dress goods that looked like our 
upper pasture!”) 


“4QH, I had a good time,” 
Grandma went on, “and I do want 
to thank you and Hannah again, 
Joe.’. . . And now do you think we 
ought to tell the surprise, Joe?” 


“Good a time as any,” Uncle Joe 
said, dipping deep into the bowl of 
mashed potatoes. 

“Well, Steve and Chad,” Grand- 
ma paused significantly, and my 
heart was in my throat, “Joe’s going 
to move back to his farm!” 


Grandpa sat there staring at 
Uncle Joe. They were remembering 
when they had left home to come 
West. Their eyes grew a little dim 
and Aunt Hannah even took her 
handkerchief out and blew her nose. 
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FORD TRUCKS for’ 


cost still less to run 





in farm work 


You can see actual figures on Ford Truck 
running costs in farm work! Final Results on 
the nationwide 50-million-mile Economy Run 
include hundreds of farm truck costs. Your 
Ford Dealer has them now! He can show 
you how little it costs to run a Ford Truck! 


New Ford Trucks for ’52 cost still less to 
run! Ford’s step-ahead engineering adds 
three much-talked-about new Low-F RICTION 
engines to the line. Two old favorites feature 
increased power. Five great truck engines 
in all, give you more power, and more econ- 
omy, too, in a full truck line from 101-h.p. 
Pickups to 155-h.p. Bic Joss. 


Availability of equipment, accessories and trim as 
illustrated is dependent on material supply conditions. 


NOW! GAS SAVINGS UP TO 14% 


..AND MORE POWER, TOO! 


Three new Ford Truck engines feature high-compression, 
Low-FrictlioN, overhead valve design. New short stroke cuts piston travel 
up to 20%... reduces friction...releases more power for useful work! 





TWO FAMOUS FARM WORKHORSES 
give you more power for ’52 





This world-famous 
239 cu. in. Ford V-8 
now has 106-h.p. 


Proved 254 cu. in. 
Ford BIG SIX 
now has 112-h.p. 


®You “walk’’ big loads right off the field 
with the increased power in these two 
farm favorites. More power means faster 
delivery . . . more time saved to put in 
on other work. 


The Power Pilot in these, and all Ford 
Truck engines, is still a Ford exclusive 
in the low-price field. It gives you the 
most power from the least gas. 


Using latest registration data on over 
7,318,000 trucks, life insurance experts 
Prove Ford Trucks last longer. 
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NEW 101-h.p. Low-FRICTION Cost Clipper Six 
cuts friction horsepower 30%. Big friction- 
reducing features: Shorter piston stroke; Auto- 
thermic Pistons, Full-Flow Oil Filter. 


FINAL RESULTS 


50 MILLION MILE 


FORD TRUCK 


ECONOMY RUN 


A guide to lower truck run 


mNg COmts 





LOOK at this book to see how little it costs to 
run Ford Trucks in any type of farm work. 
It shows figures on all sizes of farm trucks, 
coast to coast. See it at your Ford Dealer’s. 


































NEW 6} -ft. farm Pickup is one of many models that 
range up to 155-h.p. Bic Joss. Choice of V-8 or Six. 


OVER 50,000 dynamometer test hours! Over 500,000 
vehicle test miles! Two years of testing .. . all this 
on the 101-h.p. engine alone! New Ford Low- 
FRICTION engines are probably the best proved truck 
engines ever introduced to the American farmer. 


RIDE in comfort, ride in style! Choice of two fine cabs 
—the 5-STar or the 5-Star Extra Cab (shown). 
Both have Air Wing ventilators and 65-coil, fully 
adjustable seats. The 5-Star Extra (added cost) 
offers foam rubber seat padding, dom: light, two 
door locks, two arm-rests, and other extras. 
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| Youngfolks enjoy picking and selling luscious peaches off trees along highway. _Let’s use more vegetables fresh, frozen, and canned to get “Vitamins, Vim, Vigor!” 


Fruits and Vegetables for Health and Cash 


By WILLIAM C. LaRUE 


Associate Editor 


says: “I grew an acre of cantaloupes and sold 210 
bushels for $160. My cost was $18. I poisoned 
twice to control insects.” Dearl Bunce, 16, Cumber- 
land County, was North Carolina state 4-H cham- 
pion sweet potato grower in 1951 and an FFA 
member. Says he: “I raised 3 acres sweet potatoes. 
They averaged 297 bushels per acre. Most of them 
graded No. 1. I used disease-free Porto Rico plants, 
plenty of fertilizer, and shallow cultivation. At har- 
vest I handled potatoes carefully, washed, graded, 
packed, and hauled to best truck market.” 


important secrets of chlorophyll—one of the 

world’s most mysterious and beneficial sub- 
stances? Chlorophyll, minerals, and vitamins are 
abundantly contained in the fruits and vegetables 
you grow from Maryland to Texas. These are vital 
substances in our food that make American boys and 
girls strong and healthy. Let’s grow, eat, and sell 
more fruits and vegetables for health and for cash! 


t D: you know that scientists have discovered 
4 


Color photos by John McKinney and Charles Belden 


preserved 16 million quarts . . . froze 5 million 
pounds of food . . . planned, prepared, and served 
20 million meals. Future Farmers, Future Home- 
makers, and other groups of rural youngfolks and 


as individuals also produced and processed much. 
Are you vitamin-powered? Do you grow plenty 


of fruits and vegetables to eat and for sale? Last 
year 2 million 4-H boys and girls in the United 
States grew 120,000 acres of garden products .. . 


Many boys and girls also grow fruits and vege- 
tables for sale and make good profits. For example, 
Joe Brunson, 4-H clubster, Cherokee County, Tex., 


Youngfolks show others better methods in grow- 
ing and marketing fruits and vegetables. Two 13- 
year-old North Carolina 4-H girls, Fay Batts and 
Tempie Griffin, Nash County, won their state cham- 
pionship and went on to make a big hit at the recent 
National Junior Vegetable Growers Meeting, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with their demonstration, “To Market 
We Go’—a 3-act skit: 1) preparation of vegetables 
at home for market; 2) arranging display before 
sale at curb market; and 3) making a sale at curb 
market. They did their work so well they won fifth 
place in the national contest with 66 teams com- 
peting. A Texas state champion 4-H team, Ivan 
Ann Kastner and Ernestine Wolfe, Bastrop County, 
also gave a “mouth-watering” demonstration, “Sweet 
Potato Surprise,” on how to make delicious pecan- 
marshmallow sweet potato patties. Two West Vir- 
ginia teams won first and fourth places in the na- 
tional contest, an Oklahoma team sixth place. These 
and other teams from other Southern states made 
fine showings at Cleveland and have taught better 
practices to hundreds of youngolks and adults in 
home county, district, and state contests. 


PROGRESSIVE YOUNGFOLKS 


ROMAINE SMITH, Editor 


Oh, boy, what a dish! Strawberries with sugar and 
cream! This might be a good project for you to try. 


It pays to use care in picking, handling, and market- 
ing fruit. It should be picked at the right stage, too. 
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C-1 (402B) ROTARY DUSTERS 
Easy to operate, high velocity, 
rotatable fan case. Sturdy 
construction, dual agitation. 


C-3B ROTARY DUSTERS 
High velocity dust discharge, 
easy turning, rotatable fan 
case, dual agitation, sturdy. 


| 


TRACTION DUSTERS 
Double V-belt drive, two fans, 
rotary duster on rugged wheel 
frame. Easy draft, adjustable 
hitch. 


WHEELBARROW SPRAYER 
High pressure, portable spray- 
ers. All sprayable solutions. 
15 gallon tanks, powerful 
pumps. 


co 


SPRAYCAT* POWER SPRAYER 
Powerful 15 and 30 gallon 
power sprayers on wheels. 
Pressures up to 250 Ibs., 4 
g. p. m. discharge. 
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Cant beat CM , 


for killing weeds and bugs 


ROOT DUSTERS 


Root Power Dusters have the high 
velocity and accurate, controllable dust 
discharge that assures uniform cover- 
age and peak protection on crops with 
a minimum of dust. They are ruggedly 
built for steady heavy duty use. Trac- 
tor Power Take-Off and Self-Powered 
models. 


coerene fees 


ROOT ALL-PURPOSE DUSTERS AND LOWELL MULTI-PURPOSE POWER SPRAYERS 


and 


AYERS 


CROC LER tt mR a ORR mR tAcTe mene em tem cca 













Lowell Hi-Power* Sprayers handle 
every farm spraying job the whole 
year round. Apply any sprayable ma- 
terial on crops, roadsides, trees, shrubs, 
cattle, farm buildings, and orchards. 
Easily mounted on truck, Jeep, trailer 
or tractor. Skid or wheel mounted. 
30, 50, 100 and 150 gallon sizes. 


SEE YOUR ROOT-LOWELL DEALER TODAY 


Watch for these Counter Displays 





Root plunger dusters 
for home and garden. 


of course. 


Name 








4-Jet* “Atom-Spray;"” 
revolutionary sprayers. 


| Get your New Root-Lowell Catalog 


Clip this coupon and mail today. 


ROOT-LOWELL CORPORATION 
445 N. Lake Shore Drive, Dept. PF2 
Chicago, Illinois 





Unique Gard-N-Gro* 
1% gallon sprayer. 


Address. 





City. 


Please send me the new 52-page Root-Lowell catalog. No obligation | 





*Trade Mark My Deoler’s Name. 





445 N. LAKE SHORE DRIVE ° 


F-YoYos MUcol' A 10 Mckel 1 tol V take) « 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Rely on the 22’s that shoot better 
because they're made better! 


WINCHESTER 








SUPER SPEED 


MAKE EVERY SHOT COUNT... CHECK YOUR SIGHTS. 
y =(if 








ERE’S HOW TO DO IT. 






ELEVATION 





REAR 











Thenadjust for elevation. Raise 
rear sight one notch if the 
group is low; lower the sight if 
group is high. Check by firin; 


Adjust for windage first. Fire 
5 shots a a a ae | yo 
group to the right, gently tap 
rear sight to the feft. (Use n 
wood mallet or pad hammer.) another group. If gun stil 
Repeat 5-shot tests and tap- froupe low when sight is in 
ping until the group forms on ighest notch, gently file front 
the center line. Tap left-to- sight down. Use caution and 
right if group forms to the left. check often. 


USE YOUR AVERAGE HUNTING RANGE FOR SIGHTING IN 






FREE! 


Winchester 22 Car- 
tridge Folder. Address: 
Dept. 62B, Arms and 
Ammunition Division 
of Olin Industries, Inc., 
New Haven 4, Conn. 
















His eyes tell... 


The look in his eyes tells the kind of care you give your dog. And 
it’s easy to give him the care he deserves, with Sergeant’s Dog Care 
Products to help you in almost every minor ailment. Skin Balm, for 
instance, brings quick, soothing relief to skin irritations. Others for 
worms, fleas, ear troubles, lack of vitamins. All safe, sure, easy to 
use. All veterinarian-tested. Relied on by dog owners for 77 years. 
FREE: a wealth of information on dog care—Sergeant’s 
Dog Book. Helps you on questions of care, feeding, train- 
ing. At drug or pet counters—or write Sergeant’s, Dept. 
L-8, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 












Crickets for Bream Bait 


NE of the most effective baits 

for catching bream during sum- 
mer and late fall is crickets. Here 
is the method for raising them all 
the year, as carefully worked out 
by H. S. Swingle and his associates 
at the Alabama Experiment Station. 

1. Use garbage cans, lard cans, 
or similar container to rear common 
black field crickets. Can should be 
at least 18 to 24 inches deep and 
as wide as possible. Place in base- 
ment, garage, or vacant room to 
keep out parasites. 

2. Put clean, fine sand in can 4 
to 6 inches deep. To make sand 
suitable for laying, moisten till 
damp to touch. Do not moisten* 
again for three months, when young 
crickets are mature and ready to 
lay. Eggs hatch in 15 to 25 days. 

8. For drinking, use 1-quart fruit 
jar inverted in saucer. Fill saucer 
with cotton slightly above water 
level. Every four to eight weeks, re- 
plenish water, clean saucer, and re- 
place cotton. 


4. For cover, place excelsior 4 to 
5 inches deep over sand. 


5. Clean and smooth inside of 
rearing can with fine sandpaper. 
Give two coats of floor wax and 
polish with cheesecloth to prevent 
crickets’ climbing out. 

6. Poultry laying mash is excel- 
lent cricket food. Pull excelsior 
around small saucer of mash. Small 
crickets eat saucerful in two or 
three weeks; larger ones in four or 
five days. About 2 pounds of mash 
are needed for each 100 crickets 
produced. ’ 

7. Twenty to 30 adult crickets, 
distinguished by well developed 





wings, are needed for each rearing 
can up to 2 feet in diameter. Ex. 
amine crickets every three to four 
days for two weeks and remove 
dead ones, as diseased crickets may 
be in original stock. 

8. Dust floor around cans every 
one to two months with insect pow- 
der or derris to keep out ants. Don’t 
let dust get into cans. If in un- 
screened buildings, place screen 
over the can to keep out spiders 
or parasites. 

9. To keep at desired tempera- 
ture in cooler seasons, suspend elec- 
tric light bulb in rearing can to 
within 5 or 6 inches of excelsior, 
Cover top of can with cardboard, 
paper, or cloth. Bulb should not 
touch excelsior, as it may cause fire, 
or crickets may walk up wire and 
out of can. Size of bulb depends 
upon weather and size of can. At 
80 degrees, crickets reach maturity 
in one to two months. 

10. Keep in a cool place after 
crickets are size for bait; they grow. 
very slowly in cooler temperature, 

11. For economy in heating, raise 
large crop during early fall. Then 
keep in unheated room in late fall, 
winter, and early spring. 

12. For larger production, clean 
cans and start over after one to two 
crops. Four hundred crickets can 
he raised every three months in a 
24-inch can. 


Irrigation for Vegetable Crops 


EARLY every season, in vege- 
table growing, there are one or 
more dry periods when water can 
very profitably be applied by irri- 
gation. To determine accurately the 
value of irrigation on certain vege- 
table crops when weather was quite 
dry, the Mississippi Experiment 
Station made several tésts, and re- 
ports the following results: 


In 1948, a test was set up with 
tomatoes during a dry period in 
June. All plots received the same 
fertilizer treatment of 1,200 pounds 
of 6-8-4 per acre and sidedressing 
of 32 pounds of available nitrogen. 
Rutgers variety was used. When 
need for water was apparent, about 
1% inches of water was applied June 
4 on replicated plots. Check plots 
were not irrigated. One irrigation 
gave an increase in yield of 55 boxes 
per acre with a net value of $157.50 
per acre. 

In 1949 a similar test was set up 
with Porto Rico sweet potatoes fer- 
tilized with 800 pounds 6-8-8 per 
acre. An equivalent of 2 inches of 
rainfall was applied on replicated 
plots on May 20. A large increase 
in all grades except culls was ob- 
tained from irrigation. Total in- 





crease in yield was slightly over 4 
tons per acre. Valued at $30 per 
ton (price offered by canners in 
1949), the increase would have 
been worth $120 per acre, a net 
value of $12.50 per acre, after irri- 
gation, $7.50 per acre, is deducted. 

A test was set up in a field of 
Contender bush snapbeans in the 
spring of 1951. Replicated plots 
were irrigated. One application of 
the equivalent of 2 inches of rain 
was made before the first picking, 


-and another irrigation of the same 


amount before the second picking, 


Irrigated plots yielded 1178 
bushels per acre at the first harvest, 
while the nonirrigated plots pro- 
duced only 36.8 bushels. The sec 
ond harvest was made after the 
second irrigation. Irrigated plots in 
the second picking produced 121.9 
bushels per acre, and the nonirti- 
gated, 41.4 bushels. Total of the 
two pickings for the irrigated plots 
was 239.2 bushels, which sold for 
$585.77, as compared with a total 
of 78.2 bushels from the nonirm- 
gated plots which sold for $191.36. 
Difference in favor of irrigation was 
161 bushels of beans and $394.41 
per acre. 
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Hydraulic Lift Multiplies — 


Hauling. No need to use a big truck to haul a few bags 
of feed. The Universal Jeep, with its steel pick-up bed and 
speed range up to 60 m.p.h., is just right for fast, econom- 


ical hauling. Its 4-wheel-drive traction takes you through 
road and weather conditions when other vehicles can’t. 


4-Wheel-Drive 
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Field Work. The 4-Wheel-Drive Universal Jeep has the 
traction, right speed range and drawbar horsepower for operating 
either pull-type or hydraulic-lift implements. The Jeep’s depen- 
dable performance under adverse weather conditions often means 
insurance against crop losses—saves time. 


This farm power unit with hydraulic lift pays off be- 
cause it does so many kinds of jobs and, at the same time, 
helps you do a bigger day’s work—easier. The Universal 
Jeep is a general-utility vehicle for hauling, transport 
and towing as well as an efficient field tractor. With 6 
forward speeds and selective 2- and 4-wheel drive, the 
Jeep has correct speeds for field work plus normal high- 
way speeds for hauling. Its unmatched combination of 
4-wheel-drive, wide speed range, drawbar and optional 
hydraulic lift make the Universal Jeep widely useful for 
hard, 365-day-a-year farm work. Ask your Willys dealer 


for a demonstration. 
a 
Pp 





UNIVERSAL 








Towing. Handiest of all vehicles for towing, the Uni- 
versal Jeep readily pulls a load of 5000 pounds in the field or 
on the road. The Jeep has speed, plenty of reserve power for 
gtades and its 4-wheel-drive provides the extra traction so 
often needed for slippery fields or heavy pulling. 





UNIVERSAL “JEEP’ OWNERS 


Equip Your ‘Jeep’ with the Hydraulic Lift! 


Get all the farm utility your Jeep was built to deliver! With 
the hydraulic lift, you can use all of your implements—plows, 
discs, harrows and others that are designed for 3-point linkage. 
The lift is easy to install and remove and implements can be 
quickly hitched or unhitched. It will pay you to see your 
Willys dealer now. 








WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO 1, OHIO = 


MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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First Aid for Burns and Sunburn 
First Aid for “Skinjuries” 
1. Relieves pain 
2. Fights infection 
3. Promotes natural 
healing 
Always keep a tube handy. 


UNGUENTINE’ 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


ASPIRIN 
VALUE 


250 tablets 
for 796 
100 for 3% 


America’s Biggest Bargain 
Now at your Drugstore 


NORWICH QUALITY 
NORWICH VALUE 


Qbke for, tte by wane 
NORWICH ASPIRIN 


























In Family, Food, Fellowship, Faith, and Fun, 
Ezra Vornholt Has Found 


Five F's of Charch Building 





Mr. Vornholt ... “Like a mesquite bush that puts roots down, down 
until it finds water, and then lives on under any circumstances, so 
rural churches must make contact with Water of Life in the people. 


By JAMES W. SELLS 


“HIS country is going back to 

grass on a basis of stewardship. 
We've learned you've got to look at 
the land in the manner the Lord 
wants you to look at it—for use and 
not for keeps.” 

The Rev. Ezra Vornholt, pastor 
of three Congregational churches, 
in and around Okarche, Okla., (Ca- 
nadian and Kingfisher counties), 
stopped his station wagon and 
pointed toward acres and acres of 
green grass. We had been driving 
past other pastures where herds of 
beef cattle were grazing, and were 
on our way to one of the little 
churches sitting out in an open 
plain. Once there had been a village 
nearby. Now all was gone. We saw 
trees, distant wheatfields, near-by 
pastures, and the tall spire of the 
beautiful Altona Church. 


“Another thing,” he continued, 
“you've got to learn to read the land- 
scape to see the beginning of a 
small wash that, if left alone, will 
make a ravine. Best way to take a 
look at this land and see what is 
happening is to ride over the fields 
in an airplane. You can see how 
conditions are going to affect your 
neighbor’s land, also. 

“In a spiritual sense, you've got 
to get high enough to see the world 
as God looks at it. Then you won't 
be too disturbed about a lot of little 
things. I remember what one of my 
Sunday school boys once told me: 
‘God must have laughed when man 
discovered radio, for He knew it 
was there all the time.’” 


The Rev. Ezra Vornholt has 
been pastor of the three rural 
churches for four years. “The merry- 


go-round of city church life in Mil- - 


waukee and Minneapolis drove me 
back to the country,” he to!d. me. 


The town of Okarche is a town of 
550 population. There are 450 chil- 
dren in three schools in a school dis- 
trict of 10 x 20 miles. 

“What kind of a program have 
you found is best for three small 
churches in such a widely scattered 
area?” I asked him. 


“In the three churches, Okarche, 
Park, and Altona, we give each a 
preaching service every Sunday. 
That is, if weather and roads per- 
mit. Of course, each church has its 
own Sunday school program and 
woman’s organization. 

“You see, the secret of work in 
churches like these is to understand 
that a church is just a ‘Family of 
Families.’ Therefore, we build our 
church program around the needs 
of this ‘Family of Families.’ What 
does a family need? Well, it needs 
food, and fellowship, and faith. 
Also, there must be a certain amount 
of family fun. We take care of the 
faith part of it in our worship and 
teaching services. ’ 


“Then each church has a ‘Special 
Events Committee,’ with its chair- 
man who takes much of the respon- 
sibility for what is to happen in the 
church.” For instance, the Rev. Mr. 
Vornholt’s churches do such things 
as these: 


Special Easter service at one of the 
rural churches with all other churches 
attending. Of course there was a 
church dinner and an Easter egg hunt 
for all the children. 

Sixtieth . anniversary celebrated in 
May for the Okarche Church. 

“God’s Portion” sale in Altona some 
time this fall. 

A family week end camp for all 
three churches. 

Vacation Bible school in each of 
the churches. 

Month’s exchange of ministers . . . 
The Rev. Alexander Berry of Virginia 


















)Don't Shovel 
PF Grain! 


Move it fast... 
25 BU. PER MINUTE 


with MAYRATH 
AUGER LOADERS 
World’s Largest Selling! 

















$75.50. ..16 Fr. All Sizes up to 41 Ft. 
(Corriage $19.50 extra) 


PAYS FOR ITSELF IN A DAY! 


DOES WORK OF 15 MEN! 


Equalling the output of 15 men working 
10 hours a day at $1.50 per hour each or 
a total of $225.00, a Mayrath loader pays 
for itself in a day in labor costs alone. 
That's why more Mayrath loaders are used 
today than all other makes of auger-type 
loaders combined. 

loads wheat (more than half the total 
U. S. crop), all small grains, cottonseed, 
flax, ashes, water, etc. Hundreds of uses 
around a farm. Easily moved anywhere. 
Uses any gasoline or electric motor. Easy 
to operate and maintain. Low investment. 
Lifts from 10 ft. to 28 ft. 

So don’t shovel grain... move it fast... 
with a Mayrath loader! 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR 
YOUR MONEY BACK! 


FILL IN COUPON ... MAIL TODAY! 


MAYRATH ... 





DODGE CITY, KANSAS 

















8 Dept. P.F. 1 

I Please rush me complete details on the labor 

i saving, back saving, money-saving Mayrath auger 
loader... and, the name of deoler nearest vs. 

i 

! Name 

| Address 

t cy Stote___— | 
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Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. Every time 
we buy a bond we help a little to keep down 
inflation, that monster which destroys the 
buying power of our savings. 





TURN WOODLAND INTO CASH 
Sell lumber af 

Tr wef no Hie AMERICAN 
Salim Enclose an | PORTAMEL 
wil to oumry respect, yes easy Low-Priced, Rugged, 
pemwhg byt S- —- Fully Guaranteed 
fonery mils, Other sises evlleble. 

ZX menican saw mit 
MACHINERY (0. yo, tia Se 
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BEFORE | 





AFTER | FEEL-ALIVE SCALP... | 
, LOOK-ALIVE _ 


Be 


Yes! Daily use of Jeris Hair oil 


scat See Bote | 'Hereremorenew es Feces 





makes this amazing difference! 


TRY IT! A daily massage with just a few drops of 
Jeris Luster-Grooming Hair Oil checks dry scalp, 


removes loose dandruff, leaves hair 
easy to manage, fresh-groomed morning, fe 
noon and night. Contains no drying 
ingredients. At drug counters 
everywhere. Professional appli- 
cations available at barber shops. 


JERIS 
Luster-Srooming 









This 
Haul 
Beats 
All of 


Jewels 





You get tru 


Madame’ 


oo. Cause 


rofessionalqual- 

ity in PROTO foie Secuiaes 
they are designed to meet the 
ene requirements of tool 
rts, User-tested designs, 
PROTO-specified alloy steels, 


Wrenches» Screwdrivers proper forging and heat treat- 
Pliers + Punches + Chisels ing, and accurate manufacture 
Many Others result in extra strong, easy-to- 
handle tools. Buy them from your PROTO dealer. 


Send 10¢ for 68-page catalog to 
PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 
2268P Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


Eastern Factory— 
Jamestown, N.Y. 











Advertised products sometimes cost 
a litle more. But an advertised 
product carries the maker’s trade- 
mark and guarantee, so it is safer 
to buy advertised products, and 
often more economical. 








EMPIRE MONUMENT consent 
DEPARTMENT 79, STATION F, ATLANTA, GA. 





will spend the month of July as pastor 
in the Okarche area and the Rev. Mr. 
Varnholt will be pastor of the Rev. 
Mr. Berry’s church that month. (Mr. 
Berry was Virginia’s 1950 Rural Min- 
ister of the Year.) 


Pulpit exchange program with oth- 
er churches. 


Family fellowship suppers every 
month or so where major questions of 
church policy and rural church life 
are discussed. In fellowship discus- 
sions, the children all listen and have 
a part in them. Sometimes children 
learn by listening as well as partici- 
pating in the discussions. 

Such a program works, too, as 
can be seen in the leadership given 
to community and social causes by 
the minister and the physical im- 
provements on all of the church 
property including the beautiful 
new building at Altona. 

It was late in the afternoon and 
we were driving back to the small 
but friendly parsonage where Mrs. 
Vornholt and son John were waiting 
for us. Now greatly concerned about 
the future of the rural church in the 
South, Mr. Vornholt was sharing 
some of his ideas with me: 

“Most rural churches now are 
what I call ‘holding operation.’ 
There is not too great a potential in 
growth for such churches as these. 
Most mission boards, when called 
upon to make appropriations, think 
in terms of money and members. If 
we put in so much money, we'll get 
so many members. 

“You can’t think about rural 
churches that way. The rural church 
needs moral support as well as 
money support. Morals should be 
one purpose of missions. The work 
of the rural church has got to be re- 
interpreted in terms of pastoral sup- 
port and supervision of more 
churches, based on a long-term pro- 
gram of training lay leadership. 

“We've got to develop a sense of 
Christian fellowship in small, in- 
formal discussion groups to talk 
over our needs of the people at 
home and abroad. Not any more 
should we say ‘home and foreign 
missions.’ It’s got to be ‘the Chris- 
tian mission.’ Let the people under- 
stand our program and problems; 
let them meet in small, informal dis- 
cussion groups, over supper, if you 
can, and give them a chance to grow 
and learn by talking together. This 
is the way you build this thing we 
call Christian fellowship in the 
‘Family of Families.’” 








“Hey, Martha, remember that hat 
you bought three years ago? Best 
substitute for a bib I've ever seen.” 
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Stomach 





UPSET? 


Hospital Tests Prove 
Pepto-Bismol works where 
Soda and Alkalizers Fail! 





1. 
2. 





me a ; Take HOSPITAL TESTED 
= Pepto-Bismol 
eae ...and feel GOOD again! 1 “ie” 





Pepto-Bismol helps soothe in the 
stomach...where soda and alkalizers 
often ADD to upsets! 


Pepto-Bismol also helps calm distress 
in the intestinal tract...where soda 
and alkalizers NEVER help! 


Pepto-Bismol lines irritated stomach and intestinal 
walls with a soothing coating. Guards against acids, 
helps calm heartburn, nausea. Even controls simple 
diarrhea, without constipating! At all druggists. 
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Mothers—for children’s upsets— 
your doctor can tell you the sq; i way 
is the best way! Give your 

gentle, pleasant-tasting Pepto-Bismol! 


A NORWICH PRODUCT 


























W. R. THOMPSON 
Box 297 
State College, Miss. 


Do You Want To Make MORE Money? 


THE PASTURE BOOK 
pasture questions. 


on how to grow livestock. 


Dairy Cattle By Dr. Wm. E. 


rsity 
Parasites By L. 


Or 


W. R. Thompson, Pasture 
Specialist State Sot lege, Miss., will answer your 


THE LIVESTOCK BOOK, will answer 1,000 questions 


Beef By Dr. Charles S. Hobbs, Head Animal Husbandry 
De oe University Tennessee 

Petersen, Head Dairy Division, 

UY niversity Minnesota 

Sheep By Richard C. Miller, Sheep Specialist, University 


entucky 
A Hogs By R. W. Pifer, Head Hog Division, Ohio State 


Cc, Seunsares Head Extension Entomology 
De epartment, State College, Miss. 


Price: $3.50 Each Delivered 


Order From — 
















JOHN McKINNEY 
1952 Peabody Ave. 
Memphis, Tenn. 











Be sure to look over the many fine buys 
you'll find in the CLASSIFIED Section. 
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¥\DE RO 


Kills Mexican Bean Beetles 


Has many uses in the vegetable garden 


% Is used for many flower garden insects 
% Can be used as a spray or dust 
* Is safe to use 


* 


See your local BRI dealer today! 


WOOLFOLK CHEMICAL WORKS, LTD. 
Manufacturers — Fort Valley, Georgia 


Be prepared this year when insects strike— 


Get Mexide today! 





A BETTER 


TENONE 


PRODUCT 
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Maintain steady profits 
and a flow of salable milk! 


STOP MASTITIS LOSSES 


with this 


DOUBLE-DUTY ANTIBIOTIC 


AUREOMYCIN 


The Drug of Choice 
for Mastitis 


| ee 1 When mastitis strikes, infuse a tube 

VETERINA of AuREOMYCIN Crystalline Ointment 
Lederle into an infected quarter. It’s 
fast-acting, long-acting, highly effec- 
tive! 


2 Before mastitis strikes, treat cuts and 
wounds of teats or udder and udder 
injuries with this same antibiotic, by 
local application and infusion, to 
guard against mastitis. 








Protection against mastitis before it shows up and when it shows up— 
that’s the double assurance you get when you use AUREOMYCIN Crystal- 
line Ointment Lederle promptly in the two-way method described above. 
Stop costly damage! Avoid milk losses! Hold profits up! 


AUREOMYCIN is a more broadly effective antibiotic than penicillin. 
Incorporated in a special ointment base, it remains active in the udder 
for more than 48 hours following a single infusion. AUREOMYCIN Oint- 
ment for Udder Infusion is a nonirritating, bland and protective ointment. 
It is available in a convenient, easy-to-use, infusion-tip tube. 


In cases of acute septic mastitis, in addition to udder infusion, the in- 
jectable form of SULMET* Sodium Sulfamethazine** should be used. 
Subsequent treatment may be conducted with SULMET Sulfametha- 
zine OBLETS.* 


VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN Crystalline INTRAVENOUS** may be used 
in the treatment of severe acute septicemia as a highly effective agent 
against most bacteria, 


For maximum efficiency in the use of aureomycin, as well as best 
management practices and disease-control procedures for avoidance of 
reinfection, consult your veterinarian. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. **By, or under the direction of, a veterinarian, 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES-DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza amenscaw Cyanamid company New York 20, N.Y. 
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Send this coupon for your free copy of the new Lederle folder 
on AUREOMYCIN Ointment. 


Name. 











Town County_ State. 








My Dealer’s Name Is 





“Grass” Beef Is Plenty Good | 





By J. W. COLE 


Animal Husbandry Department, University of Tennessee 


HE term “beef,” as generally 

used, includes meat from every- 
thing between 300- to 350-pound 
calves and thin, old, worn-out dairy 
cows just barely 
able to make it to 
the killing floor. 
In between can 
be found “baby 
beef,” open heif- 
ers, bred heifers, 
young cows of 
both beef and 
dairy breeding, yearlings, two-year- 
olds, butcher bulls, bologna bulls, 
stags, and other miscellaneous ages, 
sexes, and breeds of cattle. 





Beef is much more variable in 


~ quality than’ pork, which usually 


comes from a barrow or gilt five to 
eight months of age. As a result of 
this wide range in beef quality, 
seven federal grades are now being 
used for steers and heifers—Prime, 
Choice, Good, Commercial, Utility, 
Cutter, and Canner. 


There is no justification for the 
prejudice in some channels of trade 
against “grass beef.” There seems 
to be a feeling in some quarters 
that all beef in the upper grades 
is grain-fed. Also, 
low grading beef 
that may actually 
be a result of poor 
breeding and 
management is 
blamed on grass 
feeding. The con- 
suming public 
needs to understand that beef is a 
variable product because of differ- 
ent ages, breeding, sexes, and sys- 
tems of production, as well as feed. 





Feedirig grain to cattle a month 
before they are to be slaughtered 
or marketed is a common practice. 
When you ask why this is done, “to 
get the grass out of ’em” is the com- 
mon reply. It is true the digestive 
tract will be cleared of grass, but 
there will be little or no carcass 
quality change. 


There has been considerable re- 
search comparing grass- and grain- 
finished beef. Not only have the 
two been compared from a cost 
standpoint, but also how they tasted 
after being cooked. Practically all 
workers are in agreement that grass 
beef tends to have fat with a more 
yellowish color. The increased yel- 
low color, however, is due to a 
larger amount of carotene, which in 
turn will result in more vitamin A. 


Color of fat is of so little impor- 
tance that USDA in 1949 disregard- 
ed all reference to it in their beef 
grading standards. It is true some 
extremely yellow fats have a more 


spongy, undesirable texture. On the 
other hand, a slightly yellow fat can 
be just as waxy and show as much 
“eating” quality as a white fat. Tex- 
ture of lean or “grain” of grass beef 
will be found just as fine and “vel. 
vety” as grain-fed beef of a com- 
parable age and grade. 

There is no reason why ona 
“grade-for-grade” basis grass beef 
should not be every bit as good 
from the housewife’s standpoint as 
grain-fed beef. Grain-fed beef will 
usually grade slightly higher than 
strictly grass-fed cattle. Prime grade 
of beef is almost entirely made up 
of grain-fed cattle. On the other 
hand, many consumers want Choice 
or lower grades 
because of a high- 
er’ percentage of 
lean as compared 
to Prime beef. In- 
creased fat to get 
the carcass in the 
Prime grade is 
considered “waste fat” by a great 
many consumers. 





No meat need be tough. Beef can 
be made tender, or in some cases 
tougher, by cooking. Generally the 
older an animal is, the less tender 
its meat will be, because of a grad- 
ual building up of connective tissue. 
Cuts having a small amount of this 
connective tissue, such as loin or 
rib, can be broiled or roasted. Thin- 
ner cuts and leg muscles having 
large amouns of tissue require a 
moist heat-type cooking. In this 
way, connective tissue is broken 
down by slow, even cooking into 
a gelatinlike sub- 
stance. Thus the 
cooked meat be- 
comes tender and 
palatable. On the 
other hand, if the 
cook gets ina 
hurry and tries to 
rush, this moist 
heat-type of cooking a product may 
result in meat that is tougher than 
it was at the start. 


“Boiling” should never be used 
as a method of meat cooking. The 
cut of meat should be simmered 
when cooking with water, not quite 
reaching the boiling point. In oven 
roasting, temperature should never 
be over 350 degrees F. An even 
lower temperature (300 degrees F.) 
is best for most meats. Meats should 
not be hurried through cooking. 
Allowing a little more time at 4 
lower temperature will result in 4 
juicier, palatable, more tender piece 
of meat. Furthermore, there 
be more servings because there will 
be less shrinkage. 
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DIRECTOR, RESEARCH DEPT. 





GRAY SUMMIT, MO.—One in- 
gredient can sometimes make a 
powerful difference in the value of 
a ration... this was definitely 
proved to us in a recent experiment 
at the Farm. Three lots of 55 hogs 
were fed rations that differed only 
in the amount of one ingredient. 
One ration, which had the recom- 
mended amount of the ingredient, 
grew hogs that averaged 230.8 Ibs. 
at 514 months. Another ration that 
didn’t have any of this ingredient 
grew 198.4 lb. hogs. Both are good 
results, but figured on a ton basis, 
five dollars worth of the ingredient 
made fifty dollars worth of extra pork. 


* * 


To reach the “pay-off point’ we 
strive for top livability in addition 
to fast and full development of 
pullets. Last year we grew more 
than 98 per cent of the chicks 
started to six weeks. Of 400 six- 
week-old pullets started in Grow- 
ing Experiment Sixteen, 397 were 
housed at 18 weeks—that’s a loss 
of only .75 of 1 per cent. 


* * * 


Here’s a progress report on de- 


beaking broilers. Tests with 16 


pens of broilers at the Farm indi- 
cate that debeaking chicks does 
not reduce feed efficiency or weight, 
yet does help solve the feather 
picking problem. Over 2,000 broil- 
ers were fed to 7 weeks. Half of the 
birds were debeaked at hatching, 
half were not. The average weight 
and feed efficiency for both groups 
were almost exactly identical. 


* * * 


Although rabbit does may kindle 
12 or more young, we let only 8 
suckle. This we find gives better 
average growth and helps keep the 
doe in good condition for future 
litters. Doe No. 848 is a good ex- 
ample. Her second litter of eight 
rabbits weighed a total of 38.1 lbs. 
at 8 weeks. This makes an excellent 
average of about 434 lbs. per rabbit. 


PURINA 
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CHECKERBOARD NEWS 


“Grow ’Em Big 


in summer 
and they'll lay 


all winter” 


by Wm. D. Bowie 


Qe from a very small be- 
ginning and growing a little 
each year, Mrs. L. C. Kilgore of 
Auburn, Ga., has proved one 
thing about chickens. She has 
proved that they will make good 
profits year in and year out when 
well-bred and well cared-for. 
Poultry profits have allowed her 
to expand from a few birds to a 
laying flock of 5,000. I called on 
her last May to find out her se- 
cret for success. 


“TI believe luck with chickens 
starts with the growing bird,” 
she told me. “We always get 
good chicks. From then on we do 
all we can to develop pullets big 
and fast. This takes less feed 
than loafing them along, and we 
get real big pullets ready to pay 
off by 514 months old. 


‘‘When they go to the nest big 
and well-developed,” she went 
on, “they have the stuff ‘they 
need to lay like a house afire all 
winter long.” 


A check of her egg records 
proved the truth of her state 
ment. One house of 2,000 hens 
had been in production 8 months 


Clean pasture, open range shelters and plenty of feed and water 
grow the big, heavy-laying pullets. Purinaman Bruce Hutto 
calls often to check progress and give advice when askedé 


2 a MOE ie TE 


when I called. They had laid at a 
60 to 65% rate all fall and winter. 


- That’s better than 1,200 eggs a 


day ffom the 2,000 hens. In May, 


‘after 8 months of laying, they 


were still hitting almost 50%. 


In growing pullets, Mrs. Kil- 
gore believes in plenty of clean 
ground planted to grass or oats. 
She provides a big open range 
shelter for each 150 pullets. The 
birds need plenty of room on 
those hot nights, she reasons, if 








they’re going to grow their best. 


“Another important thing is 
to keep the hoppers filled with a 
good, balanced growing feed 
every day,” says Mrs. Kilgore. 
“T use Purina Growena Checker- 
Etts because they’re the best 
feed I have tried. I’ve been feed- 
ing Purina to chicks, pullets and 
hens for three years now. It has 
grown better pullets and kept 
my hens laying better than any 
feed we have used in 10 years.” 





This new house for 2,000 hens, paid for out of chicken 
profits, shows the money to be made with poultry in 
the South today. There are no partitions or glass windows, 
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Here are practical 
suggestions to help you 
get more production 

and profit from a limited 


grain supply. 


} yee and economists are 
concerned about grains! And 
grain shortages may be an impor- 
tant subject for years to come. Live- 
stock numbers must keep increas- 
ing to keep pace with a rapidly 
growing population . . . an increase 
of over 2 million people per year. 

Last year we used more corn and 
other feed grains than we raised. 
This fact, coupled with a short 1951 
corn crop in the heavy-producing 
areas, makes feeding supplies short. 
So every farmer and feeder miust 
get the most from every bushel of 
grain. That’s the only way to 
stretch supplies and come out with 
a profit. 

Corn is the big feed ingredient 
with about 45% being fed through 
hogs, 32% through beef and dairy 
cattle, about 19% through poultry 
and 5% through other livestock. 

Here’s how farmers can help 

stretch grain: 
HOGS... At farrowing each pig in 
an average litter represents 140 lbs. 
of feed; at weaning each pig repre- 
sents 260 lbs. of feed. When you 
wean only six pigs instead of nine, 
you’ve wasted approximately 780 
lbs. of feed that better feeding and 
management could have saved. 

A good pasture program and a 
supplement will help stretch your 
grain and cut production costs 














Three ways to make 100 lbs. of Pork 


with good quality corn 





greatly. Following are the three 
accepted ways of making pork: 

(1) In drylot without supple- 
ment it takes about 12 bushels of 
corn to make 100 lbs. of pork. 

(2) Supplemented with about 40 
lbs. of tankage or soybean meal, 
about 7 bushels of corn will make 
100 lbs. of pork. 

(3) When supplemented with 
approximately 45 lbs. of Purina 
Hog Chow, many feeders produce 
100 lbs. pork.with only 5 bushels 
of corn on the Purina Program. 

Figure this out at current prices 
and see the difference it makes 
in costs! 

Be sure pigs are kept free of pera- 
sites. Worm-infested pigs eat almost 
50% more protein and supplement 
—take weeks longer to fatten. 

Market hogs around 225 lbs. On 
the Purina Hog Program, good 
hogmen market animals at 200-225 
lbs. in 54% months. The U. S. aver- 
age is 8 to 9 months to do the 
same job. 


Yeor-around pasture programs and preservation of surplus grass as 
hay and silage will stretch grain supplies. Beef and dairy cattle 
account for use of approximately one-third of the nation's corn crop. 


| 1) 12 bu. of corn 


7 bu. of corn, 40 Ibs. of tank- 
age or soybean meal 


5 bu. of corn, 45 Ibs. of Purina 
Hog Chow on the Purina Program 


Hogs consume the largest part of every year's 
corn crop—about 45%. With livestock numbers 
increasing annually, feeders must find ways to pro- 
duce more efficiently and to stretch grain supplies. 











BEEF CATTLE . . . Use pasture to 
best advantage, being careful not 
to overgraze. Plan to have pasture 
available throughout the summer 
and late in the fall, as well as early 
in the spring. 

Most pasture is deficient in min- 
erals. More efficient gains, better 
condition result when mineral needs 
are supplied. 

Without supplement and pas- 
ture about 17 bushels of corn of 
normal quality are needed to pro- 
duce 100 lbs. of beef. It takes only 
10% bushels of corn and 75 to 80 
lbs. Steer Fatena to put on 100 lbs. 
beef, according to a nation-wide 
survey. 

Creep feed calves. Creep feeding 
helps save cow condition, because 
the calf is not dependent entirely 
on its mother and doesn’t pull her 
down as much. Early gains on 
creep-fed calves are cheaper gains. 


Control summer flies and grubs. 
Flies and grubs waste grain, too. 
Cattle fighting flies never gain as 
efficiently. Grubby hides and car- 
casses always result in lower prices. 


DAIRY ... Good pasture is a dairy- 
man’s ally in grain conservation. 
Plan now for dry-weather pasture 
with Sudan, brome or other 
drought-resistant grasses. Preserv- 
ing surplus grass as grass silage is 
another means of stretching grains. 
Either a trench or upright silo can 
be used. 

Animals not capable of produc- 
ing at a profit should be culled at 
once and grain allotted to profitable 
animals. < 
LAYING FLOCKS... . Cull broody 
hens and all those going out of pro- 
duction. Sell the entire flock if pro- 
duction can’t be held above 50%. 
Developing pullets need every pos- 


sible help so they’ll be in condition 
for top production during the fall 
months while prices are highest. 


KILL RATS. . . Declare war on rats!: 
It costs about $2 a year to keep a 
rat. Two laying hens can be fed for 
a year on the feed three rats will 
eat and destroy. 


CONTROL INSECTS... Before stor- 
ing grain be sure that bins are thor- 
oughly cleaned and fumigated. 
Check bins at frequent intervals to 
make sure grain isn’t heating. 
Heating is a sign of insect infesta- 
tion or high moisture content. 


YOUR PURINA DEALER is a good 
man to see for worthwhile sugges- 
tions and economical rations to 
help you s-t-r-e-t-c-h your grain 
supply. He has the products and 
programs to aid you in getting the 
most meat, milk and eggs from 
grain on hand. Be sure to see him 
next time you’re in town. 











EDDY ARNOLD, 


whose name has 
been linked with 
Purina Chows 
for many years, 
gained another 
™ honor. He has 
been neilball the “Cash Box Ma- 
gazine” plaque for being America’s 
most popular “hillbilly” singer. 
Farm folks in the Southland can 
hear Eddy Arnold on 92 radio 
stations. 





PURINA CHECiit 
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ECHRBOARD NEWS 














by BLAKE PULLEN, 
Manager Livestock Chows 


Cooperate with Mother Nature for 
better results at weaning. Wean at 
9 weeks. This allows for two litters 
per sow yearly—the sows farrow 
during the same months each 
spring and fall. 

Take sows away from the pigs at 
weaning time. There is less wean- 
ing set-back when pigs are not 
moved to new quarters. 


Look the pigs over and isolate 
any that are obviously sick or ab- 
normal. Of the remainder, remove 
the slow-going kind weighing less 
than 40 lbs. and give ’em a push 
with Purina Pig Startena or Pig- 





Aim your pullets 
for the HIGH 
PROFIT MONTHS 


S THIS chart shows you, egg 
prices for the past five years 
have always averaged 10c a dozen 
higher in fall and early winter than 
they do during the rest of the winter. 
That simply means that the poultry 
keeper who gets plenty of big eggs 
in September, October, November 
and December is almost sure to 
make a lot more profit than the 
farmer whose chickens do not hit 
their peak production until later 
on in the winter. 

In fact, Purina Research Farm 
figures show that 100 pullets that 
laid well in early winter made at 

~ least $20 more than an equal num- 
ber of pullets that didn’t hit their 
stride until after Christmas. 

Everyone, of course, would like 
to have an extra $20 income per 
100 pullets. The question is—how 











size. When they start to lay, they 
have everything it takes to make 
big eggs and lots of them during 
those months of high egg prices. 


The difference in cost between a 


less to grow a pullet on a good 
ration because it takes less feed to 
do the job. But what a difference 
in production during those impor- 
tant early’ months. Your Purina 

















1 tag we 7 , ; to get it? good ration and an “‘ordinary’”’ one dealer can suggest a good ration 
Provide weaned pigs with good That’s something you help to is very small. In fact, it often costs _ to fit your needs. 
pasture. Did you know that pigs decide right now by how well you 
s!: at weaning time make more effic- develop your pullets. If you loaf 
a ient use of good pasture than at them through on anything but a 
or any other time of their lives? top growing ration, they’ll come AVERAGE P 
ill Worm-treat at 12-14 weeks of into production. But they won’t re 
age. Use Purina Pigtab Granules have the size and development to . 
and follow directions for best re- lay many eggs or very big eggs for < 
as sults. You can’t tell if a pig has several months. They have to wait 5 
r- : ° © ° * 48¢ 
i worms by merely looking at him, until their bodies catch up. 
- so treat ’em all. Worm-treating On the other hand, when you use iS 
often saves 20% in feed costs. Feed good management and feed grow- iS 
4 pigs—there’s no profit in feeding ing pullets a well-balanced ration 
: worms! like Purina, they put on plenty of SEPT. 
U. S. Average Farm Egg Prices, September 1946 to April 1951 
»d 
nt . 
. Dry cow feeding made 
Ib ilk! 
: 2,900 Ibs. more milk! 
m 








HESE two cows (No. 264 at 

top and No. 222 at bottom) 

are standout examples of. early 

work done on dry cow rations at 
Purina’s Research Farm. 


This increase in body condition 
resulted in 500 Ibs. more milk in 
her next lactation. The difference be- 
tween the two. cows was a little more 
than 2,500 lbs. of milk! 


About 20 years ago an experi- Numerous tests at the Farm 
ment was set up with No. 264 and have shown similar results. Hol- 
No. 222 in one of the nation’s stein cows properly conditioned 
earliest tests with dry cow rations. while dry will give about a ton 
Both cows had just finished their more milk than those not condi- 
D, 5th lactations and were neck and tioned. Breeds giving milk of high- 
as neck production wise. er fat content usually give some- 
th However, during No. 222’s dry what less total milk. 
vs period she purposely was loafed These experiments along with 
rs, through on pasture and an odd- tests from various college stations 
er and-end grain ration. She lost 50 have helped convince dairymen 
as ibs. in condition, which resulted in that the dry cow needs special care. 
[a- almost 2,000 lbs. drop in milk dur- Successful dairymen report excel- 
a’s ing her next lactation. lent results with Purina D & F 
er. But No. 264 was fed the best Chow or D & F Chow Supplement 
ip experimental dry cow ration Pur- and ground oats or barley. Ask 
io 





ina Research could devise at that 
time, gaining 105 lbs. in condition. 


your Purina dealer for complete 
details. 
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FIND YOUR 


PURINA DEALER 
LISTED HERE 








ABBEVILLE, T. F. Sapp 

ADAIRSVILLE, C. M. Siortingioe 
Farmers Feed & Supply Co. 

A NY, Ralph E. Allison 
ALLENTOWN, H. C. Melton 
ALPHARETTA, H. A. Buice & Son 

Aes: Sumter Seed ee & Drying Co. 
ASHBURN, Ashburn Peanut C 
ATHENS. eee food Ca 

oral Se upply 

ATLANTA.C 
AILANTA, po rer Feed Store 

ATLANTA, Durr-Schaffner Hatchery 
ATLANTA, Geo. T. Johnson Co, 

ATLANTA, Merlin Grocery Co, 
AUGUSTA, Check-R-Board 
AUSTELL, bsicher Feed & Grocery 
BALLGROUND, Stancils Store 

ne tan Akins Feed & Seed Co, 

BAXLEY Thompren Farm Supply 
BLACKSHEA R, Walker Bros, 





BLA Blairsville Feed & Supply Store 
BLAKELY, C. ‘A. Bell Seed & Feed Co. 
BLOOMINGD. 


BOWDON, 1, Holloway Suppl a 
BREMEN, Moa m's Super rket 
BRUNSWICK. ance so Supply Co, 


N, W. D. rgan 
evo, nt U: Bell 
BUFORD, Gu — 
BUTLER, Pe Bros. Feed Store 
CAIRO, * Mixon 9 Maiige Co. 
LHOUN panes a Beamer Seed & Feed 


CARR SNTON: Martin Bonded Wareh 

SARS, The Farmers ed Warehouse 
joyett’s Food Store 

CARTERSVIELE’ Jones — Co. 


CAVE J. Cas 

CEDARTOWN, Bolt Coun Frozen Foods, Inc. 
CEMILLA, Mixon Milling 

CHATSWORTH, ipickie > Coal & Feed Co, 
CHICKAMA Curtis McDaniel 
CLARKESVILLE, ge Sy oe 
CLAXTON, Claxton Milling Co. 

CLAYTON, Clayton Grocery Co. 

CLEVELA LAND, eae Poultry & Feed Co. 
COBBTOWN, Durden Feed & Seed 
COCHRAN, I blockle Whse. & Gin Co., Ince 
COLQUITT, Mack's Feed & Seed Store’ 
COLU King Grocery Cog, 

comer Dixie Seed & Feed Co. 

RCE, F. H. Williamson, Jr. 
SONvers. Rockdale Mill ling Co. 
bey Her Smith Feed & Grocery Co, 
NGTON Daws Flour & Feed Co. 
CRAWFORDVILLE, Stewart's Feed & Seed 
CUMMING, Farmers Feed & Supply 
CUMMING, Inman Smith 
CUMMING, Ben Wofford 
DAHLONEGA, Smith Feed & Hatchery 
DALTON Boveit’s Food Store 


DA & W. Co. 
DAWSONVILLE, Farm Supply Store 
niel Feed & Se 
Hamrick 
DUBLIN, Dublin Farmers Supply 
DUBLIN, Robert L. Hogan—Hogan Farms 
DULUTH, L. 8. Findle 
DULUTH, Parsons & Co. 
EASTMAN, Thomas Farm Supply 
EAST POINT, Check-R-Board 
ELBERTON ode Feed Co. 
ELL PAVILLE, plovens Warehouse 
pe Aa vy land Bros. 
GERA Farmers Supply Co. 
One tenen Super Market 
FORSYTH, mM Choomes Feed & Seed 
FORT VALLEY, Bateman Implement Co, 
GAINESVILLE, Parks Feed Store 
pga bay LE’ Southern Feed & Poultry Co. 
GLENNVILLE, ‘Daniel Feed & Seed Store 
DON, Gordon Wholesale Co. 
pees. Seed & Fertilizer Co. 
GRAY, Cra Farmer's Feed & Seed Store 
om Y's LE, Geos Notion 
palding Fe 
ARTWELL, Wages & Kidd Feed & Seed Co. 
ta WRINSVILL E, Farmers Supply Service 
HAZELHURST, PHoseltursi food’ & Seed 
HIAWASSEE, W. B. Dickerson 
HINCSVILLE ‘Dykes Brothers 
HIRAM, Paulding’s Supply Co.. 
HOMERVILLE, Bennett's Super Market 


IRWINTON, Irwinton Supply Co. 
JA , Adams-Briscoe Seed Co. 
JESUP, m GP sod Sopa § 
trickla upply store 

JONESBORO, Planters Gin & Mfg. Co. 
LAFAYETTE, Lafayette Wihoigecte Co, 
LaGRANGE, F. rmers Sup Pik 
LAKELAND, Swindell & ickan Feed Store 

AURENCEVIL' 


LAURE 
LAVONIA, Yow & WMicMurne 

LINCOLNTON, Wells Serdan ce Station 
area. . S.'Morris 

MHONIA J J. Still 

LUM R city, Cook's Grocery Co. 

LUMBER CITY’ Hartley Feed, Seed & Supplies 
He wo Jackson Bros. 

Thompson Farm Supply 

MACON Minton Farm Supply 
MANCH NCHESTER, Bu Buffords Super Market 

MARIETTA, H. N. Dupre 
MARTIN, Dan Mathews 

in-Henderson Gin Co. 


MecRAE atti Wheelsr Feed & Seed Co, 
NLO, R. W. King Hardware 
Warren Feed & Se 
MILLEDGEVILLE Cordell on Supply 
MILLEN, John C. Wilson & Co. 
MOLENA, G. O. Leverett 
MONROE, Daws Flour & Feed Co. 
MONTEZUMA, farmers Seed & Feed Co. 
MONTICELLO, Benton Supply C 
MOULTRIE, Taylor Oil & Peanut Mills 
NASHVILLE Joe Hodges Feed & eos 
NEWNAN, T. G. Farmer & Sons C 
NORCROSS, ivy's Store 
OCILLA Dontel’ p Seed & F 
ORCHARD HILL, R. H. esas Generel Store 
PEMBROKE, po lorman M. Bacon 
PERRY, Gray — Supply Co, 
PINEHURST, Roberts Co. 
PORTAL, former Supply Co, 
QUITMAN, East End Super Market 
RANGER E. Hamrick & Co. 
REIDSVILLE, Smith Farm Supply 
RICHMON' ND H L, Ford Farm * Conninery 
Ri bot ove Feed Store 
ROBERTA AW F. Andrews & Sons 
ROCHELLE Fihey Hardware Co. 
ROCKMART, D. M. Evans & Son 
ROCKY Pace Baxter Bros, 
ROME, ee Seed & Feed Store 
ROSSVILLE Stephenson 
ROSWELL t bawkine Feed Sore 
ROYSTON, Savannah ‘Valley Feed Mill 
SAVANNAH Dunlap Hatchery 
SOCIAL CIRCLE, Malcolm Bros. 
SPARTA, Sparta kg A B Seed Co, 
SPRINGFIELD, 
STAPLETON a P ——. 
STATESBORO, Eas! Ga. Peanut Co. 
SUMMERVILLE, Woodward Seed & Feed Store 
SWAINSBORO, “Thompson Farm Supply 
SYLVANIA, Flanders Farm Service Store 
SYLVESTER, Worth Milling Co. 
TALBOTTON, The Jordan Co. 
TALLAPOOSA, Nearlson Farm Supply 
TALKING ROCK, W A. Hamrick & Son 
TAVLGeEveLe Sata Supply Co. 
MPLE, Temple Super Market 
TENNILLE, Francis A. Joiner 
THOMASTON, O. W. Jones & Son Hardware Co, 
THOMASVILLE, Thomasville Farm Supply Co. 
THOMSON, Thomson Hatche 
TIFTON, Martin Seed & Feed Co. 
TOCCOA, W. J. Rothell 
TRENTON, McBryar Bros. 
yea Trion peopanen Store 
UCKER, Yon Feed & Grocery 
UNADRLA, Dooley County Seed & Elevator 
VALDOSTA, Farmers Supply Co. 
ALDOSTA, Little River Milling Co. 
Vion ALIA, Thompson Farm Supply 
vane “Hendley Feed & Goesery Co. 
RICA, E way Doyal & Sons 
WARRENTON. ‘Arnold Hardware Company 
WASHING N, Brooks Coal & Feed Co. 
WAYCROSS, Ware Feeder Supply 
WAYNESBORO ey rey Farm Supply 
WEST POINT, West Point Feed & Seed Store 
WINDER, Quality Hatchery, 9 
WRENN, Jefferson Farm Suppl 
WRIGHTSVILLE, Johnson Cousty Feed & Seed 
WRIGHTSVILLE, Grayson C. Rowland 


‘ ALABAMA 
Ape vis Abbeville Milling Co. 
LBERTVILLE, Chock-R-Board 
ALEXAN DER ‘CITY, Gunn Feed & Seed Co. 
NAT 7 Frozen Food Service 
ANDALUSIA, Andalusia Gin Co. 
ANNISTON, Calhoun County Farm Supply 
ARAB, J. G. Burden 
ASHLAND, Gilbert's Farm Supply 
ATHENS, Beasley Wholesale Produce Co. 
ATMORE, Atmore Milling & Elevator Co. 
BERRY, Theron Cannon 
BESSEMER, J. C. Curry & Co., Inc. 








BIRMINGHAM, Check- a wd 
BIRMINGHAM, Dixie Hatcher 

BLOUNTSVILLE, Blountsville Cotton Whse. Co. 

BOAZ, Check-R-Board 

BRANTLEY Brantley Cash Store 

BRI T, North eg oe - a Co, 

BRUNDIDGE, ‘Brundidge Seed 

BUTLER, Miller + neg 

CALVERT, Reed B 

CAMDEN, aR Hawihorne Feed & Seed Store 

CARBON HILL, Dell Pearce 

CENTRE, Mitchell s Farm Supply Co. 

CHATOM Bros 


CLANTON, Bours Farm Sup 
COLLINSVILLE ens Tem Seoply 


COLUMBI MANA, see Feed & Supply Co. 
COLUMBIANA, Fulton Seed & Feed Store 
CORDOVA tton Mere. Co. 
COURTLAND Gilchrist Merc. Co. 

N, Marshall | Durbin & Co., Inc. 
CULLMAN. Nesmith Feed & Farm Supply 
DADEVILLE, Dadeville Farm Supply 
DECATUR, Blackwell Feed & Hatchery 
DECATUR, Turner Coal & Grain Co. 

DEM Merchants Grocery Co, 
sy gg! Detroit Cash Store 
A, Green's Grocery 
Bora MAN, Dothan Milling Co, 
LBA Morrow Gin Co, 
ELBEKTA Miller's $ Grocery & Feed Store 
ELGIN “CROSSROADS,” H. F. Belew & Co. 
oat Lee ~ Redvers Mere. Co. 
ISLEY, C. T. Crooks & Co. 
ENTER SE yon pps Feed Store 
EUFAULA, Eufaula Milling Co. 

EUTAW, Farmers & Builders Supply Co. 
EVERGREEN, Miller Trading Co. 
FAIRHOPE Simmons Feed & Seed 

AYETTE, T.H. Robertson & Son 

FLORALA, The Farmers Seed Store 
FLORE! NCE, prcorenge Seed & Feed Co. 
FOLEY, L. | & Son 
fr. PAYNE “Gilliland. Echols Farm Sup. & Hatchery 

FT. PAYN NE, Moncus-Gilbreath Farmers Supply 

FT. PAYNE, Rainsville Farm Supply Co. 
GADSDEN, Check-R-Board 
GEN! vex Geneva op & Storage Co, 
GEORGIANA, G. W. Salter & Son 
GERALDINE, Geraldine Supply Co. 

WATER, Z. D. McCord Co. 

Tip Top Seed & Supply 

GREENVILLE, farm Supply Co. 
Grove HILL, D & S Grocery Co. 
GUNTERSVI Lie, Guntersville Hatch. & Farm Sup. 
HAMILTON, J. E. Berryhill 
HARTFORD, Farmer's Gin & Feed Co. 
HA RTSELLE, Hartselle Feed & Farm Supply 
HEFLIN, Howle & Turner 

HODGES, U. G. Feliman 
HOPE HULL, Reddoch Farms 
HUNTSVILLE, Madison County Exchange 
JACKSONVILLE, Jacksonville Farm Supply 
JASPER, Mullins Hide & Produce Co. 
Lara Verte onto. James Supply Co. 

G. W. Hurst & Son 
LEIGHTON. Roy Berryman 
LIVIN’ ‘ON, umter Warehouse Co. 
pete Turner Farm Supply 

ADISON, Clyde H. Dublin 

MARBURY. rhe b ‘Mercantile Co. 
MARION, C. B. Ivey & Son 
MILLPORT, Shackelford rotors 








MOBI E, Aun Greer & Sons 
MONTGOM ERY, Sellers Grocery Con, 
MOUL TON, Milton Ha 


Hy git ty » Owen & Davis 
HOPE, ry ‘Hope Grocery 
NEW HOPE, Butler Bros. 


ONEONTA, E. H. Horton Co. 
Sete Langley’s Feed & Seed Store Ltd. 
PAIN T ROCK, Rosseau Brothers 
PARRISH, ‘Beard Grocery 
PETERMAN, Peterman Agricultural Co. 
PIEDMONT, * Gunter's Farm Supply 

PINSON, Pinson Feed & Hardware 
PRATTVILLE » Walls Grocery & Market 
pi BAY, ‘Ales Tiffin 
comer Feed & Supply 

H. McMurray & Co. 
ANOKE Silverhill Farmers Association 

ROGERSVILLE: H. F. Belew & Co. 

ROGERSVILLE, Luther King Stores 
RUSSELL VIL LE, Jackson's Seed & Feed Store 
SAMSON, Alabama Gin & Peanut Co., Inc 
SCOTTSBORO, Jackson Co. Fm. Sup. & Hatch., Lid. 
A Dallas Feed & Seed Store 

Y, Lee Rod ‘odgers Merc. Co. 
jogart’s Store 

bepowl be el Gilbert Merc. Co. 
SUMITON, C. F. Ballenger 
SYLACA AUGA, Farmers Market 
TALLADEGA, Farmers Mercantile Co. 
TARRANT CITY, Check-R-Board 

THOMASVILLE, Hinson Bros. Farm Supply 
TOWN CREEK, Key's Store 


TROY, W pson Whse. - 
TROSSVILLE, C srace Mills WC 
rs Supply Co. 
TUSKEGEE Keoves Focd 8 Seed 
UNION SPRINGS, Ww. D. ‘sabes 
WARRIOR, S. A. Ogletree 
WETUMKA, Berna pi, Ghertie Farm Supply 


LE, Sam 
WINFIELD, Marion County Motor Co. 
WOODVILLE, Butler & Hall 
YORK, Longshore Bros., Inc. 


FLORIDA 


ALALACHIEOLA, Mark’s Brokerage Co. 
ARCADIA, Tinsley’s Grocery 
BARTOW, Form & Ranch Supply Co. 
BELLE GLADE, Glades Feed & Supply 
BL , Farmers sah tore 
BRADENTON, Chock k-Boord © 
hec oar 
BROOKSVILLE, Weeks Hardware Co. 
CANAL POINT Quality Mark 
CHATTA HEE, Hartfield Super Mkt. No, 2 
pt og we Farm Service Store, Inc. 
CH Y, Roland Fowler 
coc Formers Supply Store 
Crestview, Crestview Trading C Co. 
* BEACH Daytona Feed & Supply Co, 
DEERFIELD, Frank E. Riley 
DeFUNIA K' SPRINGS, Henry Wpedber 


DELAND, Deland Feed & 
DONALDSONVILLE, The Tra oding Post 


FERNANDINA, George S. Low 
FT. LAUDER DALE, Sunnyland , ee Co. 
. MEADE, Farmers Supply.Co. 
FT. MYERS, ‘Corbin Farm Su ply 
FT. PIERCE, “Frank's Feed & Supply Co. 
GA INESVILLE, Brownlee Seed & Feed Co. 
pra MN ‘Greenwood Products Co. 
REENSBORO, Fletcher Co. 
HIALEAM Hialeah Farm Supply Store 
HIGH SPRi » Farm Supply Store 
HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood Farm & Beales Sup. 
HOMESTEAD, Glade & Grove Feed & Sup. Co. 
HOMESTEA AD, Homestead Farm Supply Store 
JACKSONVILLE, Check-R-Board 
JACKSON VILLE, Martin's Garden Stores 
JACKSONVILLE, West Feed Store 
ASPER, Jasper Feed & Seed Store 
XISDOADARE. Tuxedo Feed Store 
LaBELLE, Williams Court View Hdw. 
We | BUTL ER, Spires Store 
LA TY, Wade-Persons 
LAKELAND, Check-R-Board 
ORTH, Check-R-Board 
YSBURG Simon Seed Store 
tive OAK, Huffman & Gilmore 
MAC CLENNY Baker County Farmers Supply 
MANDARIN, Flynn's Super Market 
MARIANNA, Jacco Feed & Seed Store 
MARIANN A, Marianna Peanut Co. 
MELBOURNE, Farm Supply Store 
MIAM , Biscayne Hatcheries, Inc. 
MIAMI, ‘ Dad's Feed Store 
MIAM * Economy Feed Store 
MT. DORA , Jones Bros. Feed Store 
NAPLES, Roger Ford's Dept. Store 
OCALA, Seminole Stores, Inc. 
OKEEC HOBEE Okeechobee Lumber Co, 
DO Chee heck-R-Board 
PA ere Market 
PALATKA, Check-R-Board 
Hoe py A SY, ore Feed Store 
ACOLA, F.S. Mellen Co. 
PLANT CITY, * es City Growers Assn. 
POMPANO BEACH, Friendly Food Store 
ST. SOEs t. Joe Hardware Co. 
PUNTA GORDA, Five Point Grocery 
QUINCY, Suber & * Johnson Company 


ST. PETERSBURG, Neeld Gordon Co. 

SAN_ ANTONIO, San Antonio Lumber Co. 
SANFORD, Stull Farm Supply 

SARA TA, Farm & Garden Supply Store 
SEBRING arr Feed Store 














SOUTH JACKSONVILLE, Martin's Garden Store 
SOUTH es O. K. Drug Store 
SOUTH O} MSS Onasde —_ Feed Store 


STARKE Ser Feed & 
SULPHUR SPR NGS, ae Chick & Feed Store 
TALLAHASSEE, B Berry & Johnson Co., Inc. 
TAMPA, Si vow Chick & Feed 

TAMPA, Check-R-Board 

TAMPA, La Longsion NGS he Roe ecomers, Inc. 


TARPON 
TITUSVILLE, Growers Sccolee Co. 
WaucHtta Law’s Feed & Supply Store 

A, Hardee County Feed Store 
WEBSTE wi 
WESCONNETT: The G & J Community Store 
WEST PALM BEACH, Check-R-Board 
WEWAHITCHKA, C. W. Nor 

N, Arnold ew! & Seed Store 


NTER GARDEN 
WINTER HAVEN, Mitchells Feed Store 





CALAMITY CAL:-:: 














WAW! Lookit THAT GOOF, PROSPER! 
HE'S PLANTIN MORE PASTURE WHEN 
1TS BELLY DEEP ALREADY! 


PS ULL TAKE (T EASY--# 
LET NATURE FEED ‘EM, 
AN WATCH ‘EM SHELL OUT THE 
MILK, 


ni. 
2 MONTHS LATEB (Lt BE DOGGONED! 


Hy TWO CANS SHORT THIS 
PAWEEK! WHA HAPPENED? 








by ed smyth and bill sims 
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(Continued from page 44) 


of milk each week last winter to 
supply his customers. The same 
situation exists in many of the 
South’s largest cities, as well as 
some entire states. 

North Carolina, with some pride 
of achievement, calls attention to 
the fact that monthly “imports” of 
milk for fluid consumption declined 
from 6,723,102 pounds in April 
1948 to 1,148,555 in April 1951. 
Florida’s gain of 33 per cent in the 
production of commercial dairies 
during the past decade isn’t “a drop 
in the bucket” as compared to pop- 
ulation gains of the fastest-growing 
state east of the Rockies. 

Foremost Dairies, which serves 
the South from Baltimore to San 
Antonio, reports being forced to 
bring into the South last year 5 
million pounds of milk solids (milk 
powder and condensed milk) and 
2 million pounds of sweet cream 
and butter to be used in ice cream. 

Corwith Davis, of Foremost, in 
commenting on these importations, 
said, “I believe our experience is 
typical. It gives some idea of the 
unsatisfied demands for dairy prod- 
ucts, an opportunity which is open 
to the Southern producer. The 
South’s market will continue to ex- 
pand, and in this regard, I want to 
say that it is always our policy and 
desire to buy locally-produced milk 
and products wherever and when- 
ever available.” 

From a market viewpoint, the 
South is a dairy-deficit region: 1) 
The South has 33 per cent of the 
nation’s population, and 20 per cent 
of the nation’s milk supply; 2) the 
South now produces something like 
400 pounds of milk per person, as 
compared with a national average 
of 787 pounds. 

So far as there is any immediate 
hope of supplying current demands, 
an unlimited opportunity for ex- 
panding milk production now exists 


Dairy Advantages in the South 


in the South. Also, if current na- 
tional trends continue, the South— 
with about one-half the farmers of 
the United States—may soon be 
called upon to ship milk into the 
North and East. This situation 
grows out of the fact that there has 
been a decrease in the number of 
the nation’s milk cows for several 
years, and every day 7,000 new 
babies (milk consumers) are born. 

Charles Speaks, Milk Industry 
Foundation, New York, said, in dis- 
cussing the national situation, 
“Weather conditions make it pos- 
sible for the future dairy center of 
the United States to be located in 
the South.” 

Of course, he had in mind the 
South’s unique opportunity in for- 
age production. Currently, the 
South has two other economic ad- 
vantages: 1) cheaper land than is 
found in the leading dairy sections; 
and 2) higher prices for fluid milk. 

Prices paid producers for fluid 
milk in 25 Southern cities averaged 
$6.25 per 100 pounds for several 
months last year. During the same 
months, the New York price was 
$5.72 and the Chicago price, $4.51 
per 100° pounds. 

Prices of land and farm products 
change, but in the opportunity to 
grow grass and legumes more 
months in the year than other sec- 
tions of the nation, the South has 
its greatest advantage to farming. 

Many of our agricultural experi- 
ment stations have conducted stud- 
ies and demonstrations to show 
how valuable pastures can be in 
milk production. 


At the Mountain Experiment 
Station, Blairsville, Ga., for in- 
stance, cows have averaged slight- 
ly over 6,000 pounds of milk a year 
on roughage alone. Feed for one 
cow has been grown on | acre. At 


(Continued on page 68) 





Built-up stalls cut out stooping. 
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PRODUCE 100 LBS.OF PORK IN 
L HOUR OF FEEDING TIME™-*3 


Cut Feed Costs 25% while putting on 20% more pork* 


Well, let's look at the facts: Studies by 
a leading universityt show that proper 
handling of feed and water is often the 
key to easier, more profitable pork pro- 
duction. With hand-feeding and watering 
it takes an average of 3 hours of man 
labor to put on 100 pounds of pork... 
and with self-feeding and watering many 
farmers are doing the job in ONE hour. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture says* that self-fed hogs put on 


And here’s what it takes to do the job! 


Check these Hudson All-Steel Self-Feeder features: 


1. Super-Strong heavy gauge galvanized steel construc- 
tion, fully top and corner-braced, with extra-heavy doors 
your hogs can’t crush. 2. Sloping Sides— handle even 
ground feeds without clogging. 3. Rain and snow-proof 
doors keep moisture out. 4. Individual feed-flow regula- 
tors can be controlled from outside with hopper full or 
empty. 5. Separate compartments for different feeds. 
6. Sizes: 4, 6, 10 and 14 door; 10, 15, 25, 35 bushel 


20% more pork with 25% less feed. Pigs 
have small stomachs, need to eat often. 
Only with feed and water available 24 
hours a day will hogs put on maximum 
gain. When they gain weight faster, less 
feed is used just keeping the hog alive 

. more of it goes toward putting on 
pork. What’s more, with self-feeding you 
get your hogs to market earlier—get 
higher prices— while saving time, work, 
and money. 











To put on more pounds faster, B pad hogs need plenty of 
fresh water. Hudson’s Lo-Boy® Waterer gives you: 

1. Large capacity tank saves filling time. 2. Ruggedly 
built of premium quality galvanized steel. 3. Sanita 
construction ... no open cracks for bacteria to hide. 4. 
Heavy angle-iron skids. ( Available with or without skids 
or heater.) 5. Non-clog drinker valve inlet. 


See Hudson Lo-Boy® at your dealer, soon. 














HUDSON STOCK TANKS -— Hudson Standard 
Stock Tanks are full size . . . built of premium 
quality, heavy gauge, galvanized steel. Seam- 
less — no cracks anywhere in which bacteria can 
hide—easier to clean. Extra rigid with rolled in 
pipe-top and double Twin-Bead sides. Round 
end, round, shallow, and bottomless types. 














H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
589 E. Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Tuame FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


Bure! 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
589 E. Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, Dept. PRF-552 














Please send FREE Livestock Equipment Catalog. 
SIGN OF THE BEST BUY | 
a! | Name 
| Address (RFD No.) 
| Town State _ 
IT | My Regular Dealer is_____ ak 
| em — 
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Black Leaf’ Dusts 


-5-0 
(BHC and DDT) 
3-10-0 
(BHC and DDT) 
‘ 3-5-40 
(BHC, DDT and Sulphur) 
3-10-40 
_ (BHC, DDT and Sulphur) 
20-0 
(Toxaphene) 


20-40 
(Toxaphene and Sulphur) 


2'%2-0-0 
(Aldrin) 


2'%2-10-0 
(Aldrin and DDT) 


22-5-40 
(Aldrin, DDT and Sulphur) 


22-1 
(Aldrin, DDT and Sulphur) 


5% DDT Dust 
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Black Leaf Sprays 


Emulsifiable 
TOXAPHENE 


Emulsifiable ALDRIN 
Emulsifiable DIELDRIN 
Emulsifiable DDT 


e 
TEPP 40 


(40% Tetraethyl Pyrophosphate) 
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Here is the best solution to your cot- 
ton insect control problem. Look over 
the complete line of reliable, depend- 
able Black Leaf Cotton Insecticides 
listed at left. Select a spray or dust 
that’s fitted to your particular needs. 
Place your order today and request 
prompt delivery. 


Produced at Montgomery, Ala., and 


Waco, Texas, and stocked in ware- - 


houses conveniently located through- 
out the cotton belt, Black Leaf Sprays 
and Dusts are the result of many years 
of experience in the manufacture of 
high-quality insecticides. The famous 
Black Leaf trade-mark is the tried and 
trusted friend of millions of farmers. 


Black Leaf Dust Formulations are 
manufactured to the right particle 
size. They do not float too long in the 
air nor drop too quickly to the ground. 
They settle and stick on the cotton 
plant, covering leaf and square with 
maximum protection. 


Black Leaf Spray Concentrates mix 
easily with water for efficient, economi- 
cal use. They contain stable materials 
which insure against breakdown and 
separation. 


Black Leaf Cotton Insecticides are 
packed for easy handling... Dust For- 
mulations in multiwall bags... and 
Spray Concentrates in 5, 30 and 50- 
gallon drums. Use Black Leaf Insecti- 
cides and follow application schedules 
recommended by your local authorities. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corporation 


Richmond, Va. « Louisville, Ky. « Montgomery, Ala. « Waco, Texas 


Black Leaf Insecticides are also available 
through Sales Offices of Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corporation and are sold by 
V-C Fertilizer Agents and Dealers. 








Dairy Advantages in the South 
(Continued from page 67) 


current prices for Grade A milk, 
this means $400 worth of milk from 
each acre. Annual fertilizer ex- 
penses have been less than $20. 

At the Belle Mina Substation in 
Alabama, the same thing has been 
done on a larger scale; that is, on 
forage crops alone, milk has been 
produced at a profit, when sold at 
prices paid for manufacturing grade 
milk. At this station, winter forage 
crops provided more days of graz- 
ing than did permanent pastures. 
This is the real “pay-off” that 
Charles Speaks had in mind, when 
he called attention to the favorable 
“weather conditions” that can make 
the South the center of the dairy 
industry of the United States. 

While most U. S. producers pre- 
fer to feed some concentrates to 
milk cows, such research projects 
as those conducted at Belle Mina 
and Georgia’s Mountain Station 
emphasize the all-important part 
grass plays in low-cost milk. 


More Milk—Lower Costs 

At present, the typical dairy cow 
in the South produces about 4,000 
pounds of milk a year; this is about 
1,250 pounds below national aver- 
age. At $6.25 per 100 pounds, this 


difference is worth $78. At $3.76, ° 


the average national price paid for 
processing or manufacturing grade 
milk, the difference amounts to $47 
per cow. Taking the lower price, 
the difference in returns for the 
producer with 22 cows is $1,034 
a year. Or, for a state with 300,000 
cows, it is a difference of more than 
$14 million in annual farm income. 


During the past six years, there 
has been an average gain in milk 
production per cow in the South of 
about 100 pounds each year. The 
greatest gains have been made in 
Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
and Alabama; all have beén above 
800 pounds per cow. Low produc- 
tion per cow in the South results 
mainly from the large number of 
family cows in relation to the small 
number on dairy-type or commer- 
cial milk farms. As milk production 
becomes an important source of in- 
come, yields per cow are increased. 

Consider Georgia as an example! 

In one low-producing herd, in 
which cows averaged about 1,800 
pounds, profit per cow was $4. 
When production increased to 
5,832 pounds, which was the state’s 
average DHIA record for 1949-50, 
profits increased to $40 per cow. 
A year later, the average was 6,593 
pounds, and profits advanced to 
$70 for each cow. The average 
profit for herds in the upper 10 per 
cent was $116 for each cow; pro- 
duction for this group averaged 
7,800 pounds. And in the top herd 
in the state, with an average pro- 
duction of 11,267 pounds, the milk 
produced per cow sold for $676, 
and the profit per cow was $248. 

DHIA records for any state tell 
the same story. As production goes 
up, net returns increase. 

Since dairy plants want more 
milk in winter than in summer, they 
hit upon the base and surplus plan 


of payment. This base, for which 
a higher price is paid, is usually 
the average amount delivered to 
the plant from September to Janu. 
ary. The “surplus”—paid for at a 
lower rate—is all the milk above 
the base period average delivered 
during the remaining months, 


Fall Freshening Popular 


“Fall freshening, to increase base 
period production, is becoming a 
common practice,” says T. P. Head, 
extension dairyman for Arkansas, 
“As a result, our fluid milk pro. 
ducers are able during the base 
period months to bring deliveries 
to 75 per cent of the daily produc. 
tion during April, May, and June,” 
It is generally agreed that fall caly. 
ing and winter grass will increase 
production by an average of about 
15 per cent. Feed costs are higher, 
but it pays producers of fluid milk, 

Artificial insemination is gaining 
wide acceptance in the South. It js 
growing as fast as local conditions 
permit. In Georgia, the practice 
was started in 1948, when members 
of six local associations bred 850 
cows; three years later, there were 
26 associations; about 22,000 cows 
were bred. Texas reports 21,000 
cows bred in 1950. North Carolina 
has 67 associations serving 76 coun- 
ties; from 500 cows in 1946, arti- 
ficial breeding was stepped up to 
43,000 cows in 1951. In Duval 
County (Jacksonville), Fla., County 
Agent A. S. Lawton reports 67 per 
cent of the cow population was ar- 
tifically bred last year. According 
to J. F. Brown, Asheville, N. C., the 
Southeastern Artificial Breeding As- 
sociation now sends semen to Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Alabama, and Flor- 
ida. Some states like Alabama and 
Louisiana maintain their own studs, 
as do some communities, including 
Tupelo, Miss. Virginia has one 
breeding center with 32 bulls. 

Artificial breeding lowers oper- 
ating. costs on dairy farms, because 
producers need not buy and feed 
bulls; it gives small producers the 
use of better sires than they can 
afford to own. 

Frank Fitch, Georgia’s Extension 
dairyman, says, “Using only bulls 
with capacity to transmit 500 
pounds of butterfat, as we are, I 
believe we can expect an increase 
of at least 1,000 pounds of milk 
and 50 pounds of fat in our pro- 
duction level.” 


A Success Story for the South 


A folder from Kentucky tells the 
story of Harmon H. Barlow, Jt. 
dairy farmer, Barren County. 
Barlow Farm makes $87 an acte; 
the average for Barren County 8 
$37 an acre. On the Barlow Farm, 
70 cents out of every dollar is 
earned from livestock; for the coun 
ty as a whole, only 38 per cent 
comes from livestock. Think how 
many “success stories” would be 
lived by farm families if the South 
became self-sustaining in dairy 
products—or better, dairy center 
the United States! 
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ERICAS FAVORITE HAIR T0 Nic 
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% 
GET THIS TUBE BARGAIN TODAY!...LOOK YOUR BEST — €; = WHEREVER YOU GO! 


¢ CF 
UNBREAKABLE...PERFECT FOR TRAVELING! tq TAKE IT WITH YOU ON nesnonit ss 


Zit . 
es) Dn. 
| HANDY...AT THE BEACH OR GOLF CLUB! dF ‘ IDEAL...FOR BOYS AT CAMP! 
Za +, ‘ 
COMPACT...FOR MEN IN SERVICE as CONVENIENT...FOR OFFICE OR PLANT! | | 


eoein bottles --- Or tubes i oe “80's your hair’s best friend!” 





HEALTHIER HENS, MORE 
EGGS, MORE PROFITS 
witha CONCRETE 


POULTRY HOUSE 





You'll have a healthier, more pro- 
ductive and more profitable flock if 
you build a concrete poultry house. 
A concrete poultry house keeps your 

flock warm and dry in winter, cool and themselves. They give lifetime serv- 
comfortable in summer. Concrete is easy ~ my py x4 _. Me 
to clean and disinfect. It has no crevices iributed only in U. S. and Canada) 
for lice, mites or other parasites. Itkeeps | ” ™? *wbyects as: 

out rats, weasels and other vermin. It og Aha ae = ‘an Pn 
can’t burn or decay. It is economical— Septic Tanks © Making Concrete 
moderate first cost, low upkeep, long life. 


Building with Concrete Masonry 

-—=—=a=mamm=e PASTE COUPON ON BACK OF POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY <<<<---- 
A national organization to improve and extend the 
PORTLAN D CEME NT ASS oc ! AT ! 0 N uses of portiand cement and concrete . . . through 
Dept. 6-70, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. ) scientific research and engineering field work 

Please send me free literature, distributed Name 


only in U.S. and Canada, on (list subject): 
SE OF Thi TE ect erntinemeiererinees a ee oe 
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This “Organic Farming” Folly 


(Continued from page 69) 


instances, break down with defi- 
ciency disease that in Texas is 
called “creeps.” The disease is char- 
acterized by the gnawing of bones 
and the break-down of the animal 
through weakened bone structure. 
The phosphorus required for the 
animal’s good health can be sup- 
plied either by applying phosphor- 
us fertilizers to the soil or by the 
addition of phosphorus to the feed. 
King Ranch in South Texas has had 
remarkable response from the use 
of phosphorus applied by either 
method. In Florida, lack of certain 
minerals produces a condition 
known as “salt-sick.” It is easily 
cured by supplying the cattle regu- 
larly with a simple mixture includ- 
ing a small amount of cobalt along 
with bonemeal, limestone, iron, and 
other minerals. 


Organic farming enthusiasts will 
go almost any length to twist and 
distort a statement or article to 
serve their own ends. A typical ex- 
ample is the article on which they 
base their claim that a commercial 
fertilizer is responsible for bringing 
about human diseases. 

The late Dr. J. K. Wilson of 
Cornell University at Ithaca, N. Y., 
published an article in the Journal 
of the American Society of Agron- 
omy in 1949 reporting on the large 
quantities of nitrates 
found in certain fresh 
vegetables in that 
area. He pointed out 
that cases of blue ba- 
bies had been report- 
ed in certain sections 
of the West as being 
associated with a high 
content of nitrate in 
the drinking water. 
Dr. Wilson had no in- 
formation as to how the vegetables 
he analyzed had been fertilized. 
These vegetable crops even with- 
out chemical fertilization frequent- 
ly contain accumulations of nitrates 
far in excess of those reported by 
Dr. Wilson. But this did not deter 
organic farming theorists from 
claiming “now comes evidence 
given by a great scientist connected 
with Cornell University that a com- 
mercial fertilizer is responsible for 
bringing about human diseases.” 

It was this farfetched, unfound- 
ed claim that caused Richard Brad- 
field, head of agronomy depart- 
ment, Cornell University, to say, 
“I cite this experience to show the 
way one prominent leader of the 
organic farming school has given 
his readers an entirely false impres- 
sion of the words of a competent 
but unfortunately deceased scien- 
tific worker who was not in a posi- 
tion to defend his views.” 


There is no authoritative’ evi- 
dence to support the claim that 
chemical fertilizers are dangerous 
to health. A constant watch is kept 
for any extraneous substance in fer- 
tilizers that might injure soils or 
produce food and feed with toxic 
qualities. Should these substances 
be detected, the condition would 
be promptly corrected. 


Across the Table 
By S. Omar Barker 


I smile at least three 
times a day, 
No matter how 
tough life is. 
This does not prove 
I’m wise and gay, 
But only that 
my wife is! 





Other claims that chemical fer- 
tilizers are “ruining man’s health” 
have been made. It is said “he has 
more colds than his forebears; he 
sees his dentist more often because 
he has more cavities than his 
grandfather. Not only that, but he 
suffers more from nervousness, 
heart trouble, gallstones, ulcers, 
arthritis, rheumatism, and cancer,” 


These fantastic charges have no 
basis whatsoever. It is true that 
some of these diseases take a larger 
toll now than was true 50 to 100 
years ago. But there is no evidence 
that commercial fertilizers are re. 
sponsible. As a matter of fact, it is 
only comparatively recently that 
most people lived long enough to 
become afflicted with these old-age 
diseases. In 1900, when the nation 
used only 72 pounds of commercial 
fertilizers per capita, the average 
American lived 48 years. Today, 
with the per capita use of fertilizers 
over 246 pounds, his life expect- 
ancy at birth is almost 66 years, 

Life expectancy in the United 
States is greater than in most other 
nations. Only in Netherlands and 
Denmark, countries that use more 
fertilizer per capita than we do, is 
life expectancy higher. 

There is no evidence that fer- 
tilizers are responsible for the in- 
crease of cancer. 
North Carolina, the 
state that uses more 
commercial fertilizer 
than any other, has 
the lowest death rate 
in the nation from 
cancer. It also has one 
of the lowest death 
rates from heart dis- 
ease. The heavy fer- 
tilizer-using states of 
South Carolina and Alabama like- 
wise have low death rates from 
these diseases. 


Studies of the teeth of Navy per- 
sonnel during World War II show 
that use of fertilizers does not in- 
crease tooth decay. Least decay oc- 
curs in fertile soils of the Midwest. 
But in the humid eastern states, the 
lowest number of dental cavities 
occurred in the area of highest fer- 
tilizer use. Men from the New 
England states averaged 21.3 cavi- 
ties per man; from the Middle At- 
lantic states, 19.6 cavities; and in 
the South Atlantic states, which 
lead in fertilizer usage, only 13.4 
cavities per man. 

So much for the flimsy case the 
organic farming people have pre- 
sented against commercial fertiliz- 
ers. Emil Troug of the University 
of Wisconsin is eminently correct 
when he says, “Absolutely no evi- 
dence exists to the effect that the 
judicious use of commercial fer- 
tilizers is at all injurious to soils, of 
tends to produce crops which are 
unsatisfactory as feed for animals 
or food for man. In fact, evidence 
almost without end now exists 
showing clearly that the use of min- 
eral fertilizers on depleted soils pro- 
motes the growth of crops whi 
have superior nutritive values. 
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TIME, MONEY, 


IGHTNING hazard is increased 

by long stretches of wire fence. 
Electrical continuity should be 
broken up at intervals of 1,000 feet 
or less. One way to do this is with 
an insulator made from a 2- x 2- x 
94-inch piece of wood. Attach ends 
of interrupted fence wire to ends 
ofthe piece of wood. Harry Miller. 

Editor's Note.— This suggestion 
should be of especial interest to live- 
stock raisers because of tendency of 
stock to drift before a storm till they 
“bunch up” against a fence. 


* A homemade grinder has turned 
out to be one of the handiest tools 





on the farm of Lewis Bradley of 
Herndon, Va. Base is from an old 
cream separator. One side of motor 
is fastened to pipe. Other side is 
freé to drop down, and keep belts 
tight by weight of motor. 
Wilbert Schaal, 
Alexandria, Va. 


* This homemade post hole digger 
is being used by Master Farmer 









LABOR SAVERS 


John Ellis in Talladega County, 
Ala. Old auto differential is used 
with tractor power take-off con- 


PRES eee a 


nected for drive shaft. One axle is 
removed and the round steel shaft 
welded to differential housing as 
shown. The same shaft is then 
U-bolted to angle-iron braces on 
power lift. Note additional brace 
which is welded to top of angle- 
iron braces (about 8 inches in front 
of U-bolts) and runs under fore 
part of differential housing. De- 
termine direction of rotation of 
axle (which serves as shaft for au- 
ger) before welding on spiral flange. 


* Used metal roofing can be re- 
paired before re-use by flattening 
nail holes with a ball-peen hammer 
and patching with liquid solder. 
Mrs. Elmer Diddle, 
Cooke County, Tex. 
Editor's Note.—We pay $10 for first 
“device” used each month, $5 for sec- 
ond, and $2 for all others. Address: 
Handy Device Dept., The Progressive 
Farmer, at Dallas, Memphis, Raleigh, 
or Birmingham—whichever is nearer. 


* Shade for hogs on pasture can be built at little cost. Posts are set short 
depth in ground and crosspiece nailed across their tops. Two braces are 





nailed between each set of posts. Old woven wire is laid the length of 
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this framework. Light layer of straw is put on this and covered with more 


old wire to keep straw in place. 


A. M. Wettach. 


Says Our Youngfolks All Right 


ID you read Romaine Smith’s 

“How About Youngfolks in 
Rural Dixie?” in the March Pro- 
gressive Farmer? 

Well, what he said is backed up 
100 per cent by an important fea- 
ture article, “Our Teen-Agers, How 
Good Are Their Morals?” in a re- 
cent issue of Collier’s Weekly, by 
two expert sociologists, Dr. Judson 
T. and Mary G. Landis. They say: 
Delinquency is actually declining 
among today’s young people, de- 
spite the outcries of alarmists. 
From 1949 through the first half of 
1951 only about 15 per cent of the 


total number of arrests were among 
people under 21 years old. That is 
the lowest percentage of youthful 
arrests since the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation started publishing na- 
tional crime reports.” Continuing, 
this Collier’s article says: 

“A large per cent of our youngsters 
don’t even have time to get into mis- 
chief. They are either participating in 
or watching athletic events; they are 
Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts (a total of 
about 3,500,000 of them); they are 
carrying on 4-H club projects that 
keep them busy (about 2,000,000 more 
of them); they have lessons or special 
classes in art, music, or dancing; they 
have jobs by which they earn their 
spending money.” 
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Champion cattle protected by 
25 miles of American Fence 


“It is the best fence we have 
ever used on our farm.” 


SAYS MR. C. M. PIPPIN, ALBANY, GEORGIA. 
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@ Seventeen-year old “Bubber” Pippin, a 4-H member, won Grand 
Champion and Reserve Champion at the 1950 Moultrie Livestock Show, 
and two Grand Championships at Albany Livestock Shows in 1949. Besides 
the champions, his father’s 3200 acres support a breeding herd of 100 Here- 
ford cows, and about 500 “stocker” cattle yearly. 

The diversity of such livestock operations requires well-fenced pastures, 
Mr. Pippin’s farm uses 25 miles of American Fence, and about the fence, 
Mr. Pippin says: “It is the best fence we have ever used on the farm. 
It is well put together and holds the heaviest livestock without any trouble. 
The oldest fence on the farm has been up for eighteen years and the cattle 
never break out.” 

Choose U-S-S American Fence for your farm. You'll get the service and 
freedom from fencing worries that every good farmer needs. Low annual cost 
makes American Fence a profitable investment, 





The famous U-S-S Label on products made of steel is 
your guarantee of quality. The dealer who sells these 
products displays the U-S-S Emblem prominently. He 
sells the best . . . U-S-S American Fence and Tennee 
seal V-Drain Roofing. 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 








AMERICAN FENCE 
189 TENNESEAL V-Drain ROOFING 


UNITED STATES aa fo ef 
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Busy and bustling... always getting hungry... 


and sometimes a little grimy, too. It takes modern 


appliances to keep your family well-fed and clean— 


a big refrigerator and roomy freezer for storing foods 
handily ... an electric range for easier, better cooking 
































New! “Magic Cycle’’* 
Self-Defrosting Kelvinator 


Sensational engineering advancement. 
Defrosts automatically, yet uses no 
hot electric elements. Thus, frozen 
foods stay far below freezing even 
during defrosting. Cold-clear-to-the- 
floor. Giant “Cold-Seal” Freezer 
Chest. Handy Door Shelves. Every- 
thing you’ve ever wanted! 





New! Two-Oven Range 
at a One-Oven Price! 


Lets you bake and broil at the same 
time. Cooks full meals automatically! 
Ovens are king-size, each with radiant- 
heat broiler. You get four 7-heat sur- 
face units, automatic oven pre-heat 
cut-off, lamp and oven-timer acces- 
sory ... everything for faster, better, 
thriftier, cleaner cooking! 


THERE ARE BETTER APPLIANCES FOR 


oa tvecrtonr 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


*Patent applied for, 





... and a water heater that “a hot water flowing 
at all hours. For these big jobs, you need the most de- 
pendable appliances in the land—the Kelvinator line, 
now on display at your Kelvinator dealer’s. Visit him 
soon. See all the new extra-value Kelvinators! 





Oceans of Hot Water 
with a Kelvinator! 


Built for greater economy, longer life 
with thermostatic heat control, cold 
water baffle, improved heating ele- 
ments. Heavy Fiberglas insulation. 
Pressure-tested heavy- steel tanks. En- 
tirely automatic. Available in a wide 
variety of styles and sizes. Ask your 
Kelvinator dealer. 
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Freezers You Can Trust..- 
Kelvinator! 


They embody 25 years’ experience in 
building low-temperature cabinets for 
the food industries. Built with extra 
quality for extra years of service. Con- 
venient Pastri-Rack and storage bas- 
kets, interior floodlight, extra fast- 
freezing compartment, table-height lid 
with lock. Four models: 6 to 20 cu. ft. 
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In This Issue: A PRETTY BUFFET TO ANNOUNCE THE ENGAGEMENT 
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| HAVE A 1952 WESTINGHOUSE 


FROST- FREE” 


AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATOR 











You, too, can be truly free of all defrosting 
work and mess with a completely automatic 
Westinghouse FRrostT-FREE. 





= It’s the refrigerator with the magic button 
a that actually measures frost build-up and 
automatically defrosts only when needed. 
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Frost-FREE keeps ice cream and frozen foods ‘ 
safely frozen always. ..even disposes of the [7 


























frost water automatically. = Far 
Mai 
Plus +... many other freedom-making features: Th 
Giant Freeze Chest ... Butter Keeper . .. Meat Keeper . . . two gs 
large Humidrawers ... Shelves-In-The-Door .. . space galore that 
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Now going on at your Westinghouse a 

retailer’s. Learn how to win new freedom Pe 

See TV’s Top Dramatic Show . .. WESTINGHOUSE STUDIO ONE ... Every Week from homemaking work and drudgery. i 
rep 


YoU CAN BE SURE...IF ITS Westinghouse wi. Come to the FREEDOM FAIR! to 1 
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FREEZE , 


Miss Cantrell passes on to you some 
interesting and valuable informa- 
tion which home editors have col- 
lected while visiting Master Farm 


Families throughout the South. 
By ORIS CANTRELL 


6 AT frozen food while it is at its best instead 
of trying to see how long you can hoard it,” 
advise informed farm homemakers. Master 

Farm wives are fully qualified to give such advice. 

Many of them have been pioneers in home freezing. 

“When I gather vegetables,” says Mrs. Walter S. 

Thompson, Knox County, Tenn., “I gather a little 

extra and freeze a few packages at a time. I soon get 

a number of packages with little work. 


“Our favorite cake for freezing is a pound cake 
and next, an angel food. When my cakes are cool, I 
wrap them in heavy waxed paper and put them in 
boxes that the cake will fit into. Tin boxes need only 
freezer tape around the edge to seal them. I wrap 
cardboard boxes as I would any other package for 
the freezer. I freeze cupcakes the same way, with 
each one wrapped separately. If I fear that any of 
these will stick to the paper, I slip them into the 
freezing compartment of my refrigerator just long 
enough to chill them before wrapping.” 


“Of course, everybody knows hand-picked fruit 
and berries are the best and should be gotten into 
the freezer as soon after picking as possible.” This 
comes from Virginia Mistr who is a daughter-in-law 
of Mrs. A. Mistr, Henrico County, Va. 


“Our favorite peach is the Georgia Belle,” she con- 
tinues.““We like these peaches cut into pieces about 
4 to % inch thick. Use % pound sugar to 4 pounds of 
fruit, stir sugar in lightly, and add 1 teaspoon fresh 
lemon juice to each filled box of fruits. Lemon juice 
prevents darkening of fruit if it is served soon after 
it is thawed.” (Ascorbic acid, which you may buy 
from drug stores, will help to hold the natural color 
for a longer period. Follow directions on the pack- 
age when using.) 


“To prepare frozen peaches for serving, run warm 
water on the container, let it stand ten minutes, and 
repeat the process. Do not open the container of 
frozen peaches while they are thawing. Serve imme- 
diately. The fruit should be ready to serve in about 
20 minutes,” Mrs. Mistr advises. 


The Dunbar Oswalds, Allendale County, S. C., 
enjoy seafood—especially shrimp. “We buy 50 or 75 
pounds at a time right off the shrimp boat,” explains 
Mrs. Oswald, “and pack them in ice to take them 
home. We then wash them in salt water (1 cup salt 
to 1 gallon water), package in airtight containers, 
and put them into the freezer.” 


“When I freeze berries and figs, I use 1 cup of 
Sugar to about 3 cups of fruit, mix well and pack,” 


Teports Mrs. May Daniel, Jackson Parish, La. “I 


Sie Apex 





sometimes slice or crush strawberries, but usually I 
leave them whole, and they do just as well.” 


“I like to freeze eggs during the season of the year 
when the price of eggs is lowest,” Mrs. Reginald 
Robinson, Acadia Parish, La., tells us. “For whole 
eggs, I break each egg first in a cup, then pour it in 
a bowl, breaking each yolk with a fork. I mix these 
just a little with a rotary beater, but not enough to 
create air bubbles. If I intend to use them scrambled 
or for omelets, I add 1 teaspoon of salt to each pint. 
For cakes or custards, I add 1 tablespoon of sugar. 


“Since our family is small, I pour the mixture into 
% pint cartons. I label the tops and put as many car- 
tons as I can into large stockinette bags. 


“A % pint carton holds 6 egg whites, which is a 
convenient number for cakes. When they are re- 
moved from the freezer, I let them thaw and reach 
room temperature before using. 


“When freezing yolks, it is best to add 2 table- 
spoons of corn syrup to a pint. Beat a little, but care- 
fully, to avoid air bubbles, and strain thoroughly 
with a wire sieve. Pour into plastic ice cube trays 
and freeze. Then remove and wrap in foil.” 


“We are especially fond of chicken a la king or 
creamed chicken,” writes Mrs. O. H. Wienges, Cal- 
houn City, S. C. “Some of the other party foods that 
I keep on hand are chicken salad sandwiches, cup- 
cakes, and cookies. In making cakes, I always use 
paper liners for muffin tins. I use a tin box for freez- 





$$$$ Win$25 $$$$ 


Are you making full use of your gas or 
electric range? How do you use your broil- 
er, deep well, double and automatic ovens, 
appliance outlets, built-in pancake grids, 
warmer, and other good features? Write a 
letter of 300 words or less and tell how you 
get your money’s worth from your range. 
Mail your letter to Oris Cantrell, Home De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham 2, Ala., by Aug. 15. We will pay 
$25 for the best letter. 





Mrs. Edier Bares, Vermilion Parish, La., stores 
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a wonderful variety of foods in her freezer. 


ing cookies, sealing it with transparent tape. All 
containers should be airtight. 


“Use your favorite basic punch recipe if you're 
planning a tea,” she advises. “This freezes easily and 
doesn’t take very much thawing. If conserving space 
in the freezer, omit water from recipe and add at 
serving time. Serve with flecks of ice in the punch. 
Spaghetti sauce, French bread and garlic butter can 
all be frozen, so just a few hours notice is all one 
needs for a supper party.” 


“In previous years, my sausage had a tendency to 
taste a bit strong after a while in the freezer,” Mrs. 
W. O. Crookshanks, Washington County, Tenn., 
tells us. “This year I baked my sausage (in cakes), 
cooled, packed in Cellophane bags, packaged, and 
froze. I put the gravy in the plastic containers and 
froze it, also. It had no hint of the rancid flavor. 
To prepare for a meal, I simply heat in the top of a 
double boiler.” 

“We butcher our own beef, and carry it to the 
freezer plant where trained workers chill the meat 
for at least 48 hours,” writes Mrs. L. A. Knott, For- 
rest County, Miss. “Then they cut it in 3- to 4- 
pound pieces, wrap and freeze it. The cost is only 
4 cents a pound for the processing. We store the 
frozen meat in our own box at home.” 


“Preparing fish for freezing is as simple as pre- 
paring fresh fish for cooking,” writes Mrs. Henry 
Blitch, Bulloch County, Ga. “To prepare, scale and 
dress the fish carefully, wash thoroughly, and cut 
off fins and head. Freeze fish on the same day that it 
is caught. Place fish in the refrigerator until ready 
to freeze. 

“For better packaging and easier serving, cut 
large fish into steaks or fillets. Wrap fish carefully in 
waxed paper, then in heavy aluminum foil. Place 
fish in middle of wrapping paper and bring sides 
together evenly. Lock seams by folding edges at 
least twice—until sheet fits fish snugly. Mold foil to 
contours of fish. Press down sides at each end. Lock- 
fold the ends under package and mold. Be sure all 
air is pushed out of package. 

“An ice glaze gives additional protection and 
should be used when you freeze small fish. Place 
unwrapped fish in freezer and freeze thoroughly. 
When frozen, take fish out and dip in near freezing 
water. Place fish again in freezer to harden the glaze. 
Repeat this process until a good glaze is formed. 
Then package fish.” 








“| like a kitchen where 


| can do all my ch 


Wouldn’t you like a kitchen that eliminates the to-and-fro woe of get- 
ting around to different chores every day? 

You can see at a glance how this kitchen does that. 

The lady who works here doesn’t have to trudge back and forth on 
wash day. She needn’t trot upstairs to sew. She has plenty of working 
surface for every chore from cutting patterns to starching clothes. All 
shore facilities are arranged within reaching distance without crowding 
or confusion. 

All fixtures dovetail so neatly because they’re matched to fit together 
as a complete chore unit. The Crane Kitchen Queen sink, Laundrette 
aundry tubs, cabinets and appliances go together, everything matches 
secause of Crane planning. That planning includes complete chore-cen- 
ter units in different sizes to fit your kitchen area. 

Like more information? A free four-page idea folder gives informa- 
tion on the chore-kitchen room arrangement and decoration. See your 
ocal Crane Plumbing Dealer. Or write to Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Only Crane supplies the complete water system ; ; « from pump to faucet. 











COME OCRAN E 


FOR IDEAS 


You can iron—all facilities are grouped 
so that this chore doesn’t take the starch 
out of you! 


You can launder—the Crane Laun- 
drette, made of gleaming Duraclay, 
matches the styling of modern appliances. 


“u 
ores... 





You can clean—the Crane Kitchen 
Queen sink is part of a complete, modern 
water system—from pump to fixtures, 


You can sew—how handy to just swing 
out the sewing machine and get on with 
your new dress! 
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“Sweet are the uses of adversity; 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head; 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, ’ 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

Quotation from Act 2, Scene 1, 

“As You Like It” 


from William Shakespeare when Dr. Archibald 
Rutledge, poet and outdoorsman, led a group 

of us about his goodly acres at Hampton Plantation 
near Charleston, S. C. This 2,000-acre plantation 
on the Southern bank of the Santee River is the 
only Southern plantation, as far as we know, that 
has been handed down from father to son since it 
was originally bought (by Dr. Rutledge’s ancestor) 
in 1686. Edward Rutledge, next to the youngest 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, lived 
here in the beautiful Georgian house by the river. 
Author of books and articles on nature, hunting, 
etc., Dr. Archibald Rutledge has an unusual aware- 
ness of the plants and animals that haunt his almost 
primeval forest. You have probably read several of 
this writer's articles in The Progressive Farmer. 
Attracted to the cypress trees, I queried this famous 
authority about the cypress knees. This tree, so 
coveted for its long-lasting wood, grows in swampy 
sections—often in the water. I learned that the 
cypress knees grow all around the tree at base and 
roots and they serve as the breathing apparatus for 


] recently had reasons to recall the above lines 


) the tree. Then Dr. Rutledge gave me what I’m 
pleased to call “a sermon”—not in stones—but a 
» sermon at all events: 





“We should notice that only certain cypress knees 
have beauty. As we search through the swamps for 
those that are worth gathering, we come now and 
then to one that has an individual look because of 
its curious shape. Now and then we find a knee 
that has been scarred by a wild boar sharpening 
its tusks or by a buck rubbing his horns, or by a 


limb or tree falling on it. Any wound in the process 


of healing will cause a bump or burl on the knee. 


| The beauty is usually in proportion to the number 
© of wounds. In the same way, the human character 


is most beautifully in much the same way developed 
by difficulty and opposition.” 

Immediately after the knee is cut, it should be 
immersed in hot water (boiling) for about two 
hours. Then all the bark will peel off easily. As 
soon as the knee has thoroughly dried, it should be 
rubbed down with furniture wax. 

It is possible, I learned further, to secure two 
effects: As the rough outer bark comes off with 
boiling water, a lovely shade of red color appears 
in varying degrees, ranging from mahogany to wal- 
nut. If that red layer is removed, you will get the 
color of curly or bird’s-eye maple. A word of cau- 
tion—don’t go below this layer, as the wood be- 
neath is coarse-grained and spongy in effect. 

The cypress knee bow! in the picture on this page 


opposite. 





Miss Hill reports on a visit to one of 
the South’s best-loved authors, Dr. 
Archibald Rutledge, and his ancient 
Hampton Plantation ...a June wed- 
ding which featured crepe myrtle... 
and eight flowers that gave beauty 


to a 5- mile jaunt on a summer day. 


By SALLIE HILL 


is the result of a tremendous drouth in the swamp 
at some time, followed by a devastating fire in 
which the original cypress knee was burned. Na- 
ture through many years threw up this outer coat- 
ing around the burned knee, forming a cypress 
bowl. These bowls are very rare. The sculpturelike 
knees take on different forms for different people. 
... The tall knee in the center appears to me to be 
like the Virgin and Child. In the small knee at the 
right, I can see Jingoro’s Three Wise Monkeys of 
Japan (or Three Mystic Monkeys) that stand above 
the royal stables in Nikko, Japan—Mizaru, See No 
Evil, right; Kikazaru, Hear No Evil, center; Iwa- 


The very light-colored two-pronged knee is a rare specimen, 
as it is a natural graft. Here are some examples of cypress 
knees from the original state to the waxed stage. The wide, 
irregular-shaped piece will be made into a lamp 

on one side, an ink bottle will fit into little bowl 
Note very rare heartehaped shield. 


These and other cypress knees shown on this page are from the Hampton Plantation swamps. 































zaru, Speak No Evil, left. While some of these 
forms are beatuiful in themselves, many are used in 
effecting flower arrangements. 

June is the accepted month of “hearts and flow- 
ers.” As a rule, we are prone to think that no 
wedding is complete without its background. of 
roses, smilax, calla lilies. . . . Lovely as these con- 
ventional wedding flowers are, isn’t it gratifying to 
hear that Sue Bowers, a South Carolina bride, 
achieved an effect in wedding decorations that is 
both beautiful and original? Decorations were done 
with palms, ferns, and white crepe myrtle. Brides- 
maids carried bouquets of watermelon pink crepe 
myrtle with matching ribbon. The bride’s bouquet 
of white oleanders and white orchids was a de- 
parture from the usual, but was most effective. 
These and many other home-grown flowers offer 
unusual possibilities for wedding decorations. Want 
to write us about those you have used or seen? 

On a June day during a 5-mile jaunt, I jotted 
down this list of flowers which were blooming in 
profusion and which Southern homemakers tell me 
they find most rewarding . . . lavender and white 
Roses of Sharon; blue hydrangeas; old-fashioned 
paradise plant; fragrant vitex burdened with its 
load of purple spikes; petunias; gold and red 
cannas; honeysuckle, climbing or growing out of 
bounds and covering old fences and walls; grace- 
ful, fragrant, abelia “bells” whose flowers are a 
kind of dividend from this worthy evergreen shrub. 


| 
| 
| 
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Ipana siops 
"Tell ‘Tale Mouth’ 








"round-the-clock! 





STOPS MOUTH ODOR 2¢ it CLEANS TEETH 
and! REDUCES TOOTH DECAV / 


Yes, using lpana® regularly—after 
eating and whenever your mouth 
tastes stale—keeps breath and 
teeth cleaner all day and evening. 


This gives you the finest "round-the- 
clock protection possible. 


And it reduces tooth decay one of 





Products of Bristol-Myers 


the most effective ways known. 


Ipana contains all the ingredients 
necessary for complete mouth hy- 
giene, including two cleansing and 
purifying ingredients found in no 
other leading tooth paste. 

Try it. Check the clean, keen, lasting 
freshness Ipana gives your whole 
mouth. Get this tooth paste that is 
time-tested and proved in use by 
millions! 








Choose a Diamond With Care 


A former home editor had the pleasant task 


of helping to select her engagement ring. Her 


experience proved there’s a lot to consider. 


By MARQUETTA 
GRISWOLD 


As told to Ruth Ryan 


“ OW will we choose 

your diamond engage- 
ment ring?” asked my fiance. 
“Shall I, or shall we, pick it 
out?” he continued. 

Although I thought it 
would be more romantic to 
be surprised, I'm glad now 
we decided to choose the ring 
together. Now I appreciate 
my ring not only for the 
pledge it represents, but also | 
as a jewel in its own right. 
For example, I believed that 
the bigger a diamond was, 
the more valuable it became. That 
isn’t necessarily so, we found. 

Besides the business of choosing 
the stone, we were confronted with 
the problem of deciding how we 
were going to allot the limited 
amount of money we had to invest 
in a ring. Should we economize on 
the mounting and put the extra 
money in the stone? Would it be 
better to buy one stone, or several 
smaller stones? Should we pick a 
larger one of lesser quality, or a 
smaller one of better quality? 

We found many interesting theo- 
ries. In considering the problem of 
choosing between a solitaire, which 
is a single gem in a mounting, and 
a ring with side diamonds, we were 
reminded that later the value of the 
ring—say if we wanted a loan on it 
—would be determined by the cen- 
ter stone. Then, too, you pay pro- 
portionately more for the cutting of 
the side diamonds. So everything 
being equal, you would realize 
more value on the single stone ring. 


Some companies assure you full 
exchange privilege on your dia- 
mond when turned in later on a 
ring of its brand of greater value. 

We decided to economize on our 
mounting since platinum costs so 
much more than gold. Lovely white 
and natural gold mountings can be 
had for moderate cost. 

As for the value of the stone, we 
quickly realized that we must de- 
pend upon a reliable jeweler; estab- 
lished, reputable diamond com- 
pany; and nationally advertised 
brands for our guide in quality. 

For instance, only an experi- 





é 


The choice of a diamond is important. Se- 
lect your wedding bands at the same time, 


enced diamond man equipped with 
special lighting and a loupe (which 
is a magnifying glass) can be sure 
of a diamond’s color. Even he 
would have difficulty comparing 
the color of two diamonds, unless 
it were done at the same time and 
under exactly the same lighting 
conditions. So does the layman have 
trouble discerning the other factors 
—clarity, cut, and weight — which 
determine the value of a diamond. 


It is well for you to understand 
the factors which determine the 
value of your diamond. Of the four 
factors, weight is the least impor- 
tant. Give consideration first to 
color, clarity, and cut. The weight 
of a diamond is measured in carats. 
The unit smaller than a carat is a 
point; there are 100 points to the 
carat. You'll find the larger the 
diamond, the higher the cost per 
carat for any given grade, since 
larger diamonds are a great deal 
more scarce than smaller diamonds. 

There are many shades in dia- 
monds—all the way from blue to yel- 
low, brown, and even black. A tint 
of yellow, brown, or black, how- 
ever, reduces the value of the stone. 
As for clarity, the finest diamonds 
regularly sold in engagement rings 
have the white clarity of a drop of 
pure water. A diamond is judged 
flawless if there are no internal and 
external blemishes, carbon spots, or 
other inclusions visible when it is 
magnified 10 times its size. Even if 
a diamond is free from flaws, even 
if it is crystal clear, it can still be 
ruined by being badly proportioned 
for maximum brilliance, and by be- 
ing inexpensively cut. 





main confidential if desired. 





Address your popularity and etiquette problems to Ruth Ryan, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. Enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, or 3 cents in postage plus complete name 
and address. Letters receive personal answer by mail and will re- 
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By Betty Jones 


> 
749 — Flower-Scal- 
loped pillowcases for 
you to embroider. 
Four hot iron transfer 
designs included. 


Modern Heirloom lovely table 
doily set includes place mats, 
bread and butter plate doily, 
and goblet doily to crochet. 






> 
Flower Show table doily may 
made in beautiful pastels. 
Crocheted flowers are appli- 
qued on the cloth center. 


















590—Wishing tow- 
els make delightful 
gifts. Hot iron trans- 


y | fer designs. 


Grape Arbor is a 19-inch 
doily that you will enjoy cro- 
cheting and owning. 


Kitchen Judy is a clever little 
gift. She wears pot holder hat 
and dishcloth dress. 





















To order instruction leaflets: 


‘Twenty-cent and 5-cent items 
will be mailed separately. Send 
your order to Betty Jones, H8me 
Department, The Progressive 

er, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


ee 





749—Pillowcases.. ...............---- 20 cents 
590—Wishing Towels.............. 20 cents 
Flower Show doily.................. 5 cents 
Grape Arbor doily.................... 5 cents 
_ 2 RES 5 cents 
Modern Heirloom set.............. 5 cents 
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HAT BY JOHN CARTER 





Take § minittis a night 


...to cleanse your face with Cara Nome 
Cleansing Cream, Cold Cream, or Spe- 
cial Cleansing Cream. This softens and 
loosens surface impurities that tend to 
clog pores and interfere with their na- 
tural functions.Cream is easily removed 
with tissues. 





\ 


...to pat your face briskly with Cara 
Nome Skin Freshener (or Astringent, if 
your skin is oily). This removes surplus 
cream— gives skin vibrant freshness! 


(=3 
Ai-M Be 


... to massage with a softening lubri- 
cant. Use Cara Nome Skin Cream or 
Skin Oil. This helps keep skin smooth 
and soft. 






ra 
Y 





</ 
A 


ang . 
CARA . NOME 


Cha MMHG A team 


FOR ORY SKIN 








Take 4 wuwtoa tach marwing, 
...to stimulate surface circulation with 
Cara Nome Skin Freshener or Astrin- 
gent. This leaves complexion dewy 
fresh, clean—ready for Cara Nome Skin 
Lotion (for oily skin)...or Cara Nome 
Make-Up Stick foundation for dry skin, 
as a make-up base. 





...to apply one of the delicate shades 
of Cara Nome Face Powder. Then Cara 
Nome Lipstick...and you're ready for 
the day —radiantly lovely! 





Cara Nome Cosmetics are hypo-aller- 
genic... carefully compounded of safe, 
pure, mild ingredients. 


CARA NOME Toilitina Tipe for Summbr... 


CARA NOME CREAM DEODOR- CARA NOME COLOGNE...a CARA NOME POWDERED PER- 


ANT is delightfully fragrant,non- warm weather friend! Linger- FUME ... finely grained, imbued 
greasy, light-textured. Vanishes ing fragrance...refreshing after with lovely Cara Nome essence. 
quickly, won’t stain..... 55c* your bath ......40z.,$1.50* Long-lasting ......... $1.50* 


CARA NOME 


Sold at Drug Stores Everywhere 


Creams, Oils, Lotions and Face Powder. . $1.10. Astringent... $1.35. Make-Up Stick... $1.50. (*Plus Federal Tax) 
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More Help for the Budget 
with CLABBER GIRL 


This recipe is economical 
cause it makes use of twokinds 
| of left-overs— ham and corn 
| «also, the recipe makesa very. 
little meat go a long way... 
“ihe and syrup make a 

















14 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
2 teaspoons Clabber Girl Baking Powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 eggs, well beaten 
4 cup milk 
2 tablespoons shortening, melted 
1 cup finely diced left-over ham or 
luncheon meat 
1 cup drained left-over cooked or 
canned whole kernel corn 
Sift flour, baking powder and salt 
into mixing bowl. Combine eggs, 
milk and melted shortening; add to 
flour mixture all at once. Stir just 
enough to mix. Fold in ham and 
corn. Drop heaping teaspoonfuls 
into deep fat heated to365°-375°F. 
Fry three or four minutes or until 
golden brown, turning occasional- 
ly. Lift out and drain on absorbent 
paper. Serve hot with syrup — 
three fritters per serving. 


CLABBER GIRL 


ing bowl, followed by that 
final rise to light and fluffy 
flavor in the oven: That's 
the story of Clabber Girl's 
balanced double action. 












AGRICULTURE 
SAYS: 


Guard Your Scalp 


as you guard your complexion 






“A steam pressure canner 
is required for processing 
meats, practically all vege- 
tables except tomatoes, and ks 
other non-acid foods. it is not safe fo can 
such foods at home unless a pressure can- 
ner is available.” 


FOR EASIER, SAFER, BETTER 


HOME CANNING 
ALWAYS. usea... 


a Og tions 








You do something instantly if blemishes or clog, 
pores appear on your face, ruining your complex- 
ion. Remember, YOUR SCALP IS SKIN, tool 
Dandruff, dry crusts are a warning that your scalp 
needs the same care and attention you give your 
complexion! Try GLOVER’S 3-WAY MEDICINAL 
TREATMENT, leaves hair lovelier, healthier. 


GLOVER’S 3-way 
MEDICINAL TREATMENT 
for your Scalp and Hair 
GLOVER’S MANGE MEDICINE, medicinal compound 
for flaky, scaly scalp and excessive falling hair. 
i oo cog od SOAP a ae va iins dn colsend ib wae 
ini eae 

HAIR Ti - i . Ki 
dandruff heny 7a destent. - 5 eee ar TO gee er < tal 


For the best in home canning, smart 
homemakers use (National) PREs- 
SURE CANNERS. (No more of the old-fash- 
ioned, unsafe, o; or oven % 
‘Take the guess-work out ofhomecanning. 





ga 
At all Drag Counters. Write TODA Y for FREE TRIAL 
of all 3 Glover Products, Send Name, Address, 10¢ to ‘ox sh pn ha ow ea sold. 
cover packaging and postage to NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY 







GLOVER’S, Dept. 7A6, 
101 W. 31st St., New York 1, N.Y. 
Copyright 1961 H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 
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Helps for Homemakers 


Order These for Your Farm Home Library 





























0 Do you have The Know-How 
Making Fruit Preserves? Our leaf. 
let includes strawberry, cherry, 
plum, and many other recipes for 
making delicious preserves. 
5 cents, 
Food 
0 Make Good Homemade Drinks for 
children and grown-ups. They'll 
love you ay e uh 
(1 Does your family like to go camp- 
Handicraft ing? Camp Cooking Is Easy. It’s 
fun, too, if you know how. 5 cents, 
0) With this Fabbrola table and bench : : 
you can easily serve a picnic lunch If your — noe ble thee it 
or regular meal under your favorite = Ol d We = T ts ” Ther ew 
shade tree. Wheels at one end = at So ame Pee 
make it no trouble at all to move. cents, 
25 cents. [) Is ay - od family too thin? 
You have flowers in your garden, Try these M ecipes to help get 
4 so why not Make Yous 7, a4 Cor- him to eat good, nourishing food. 
sage. 5 cents. 5 cents, 
© It’s hot weather now and time for 
0 gees ioe Motch Boxes dh Our Favorite Dessert, Ice Cream. 
: : We've included both old-fashioned 
(0 Our Shine Kit and Hamper No. freezer ice creams as well as those 
280 is just right for your bathroom. made in the refrigerator trays. 
We have only a limited supply of 5 cents, 
this leaflet and reserve the right 1 1 we 
to make substitutions when our © When you plan your picnic menu, 
cumaie ts Gubeietind 25 cents you'll need Selected Southern Sal- 
PPly aap # ads and Sandwiches. The recipes 
in this leaflet were all contributed 
Food Preservation by Southern homemakers. 
, 25 cents, 
0 June is the mney for Canning 
Fruits. Miss Imlay gives you step- . 
by-step instructions. Scents, Entertainment 
© Learn How To Can Vegetables (© June weddings call for Showers— 
from Eyed + oa which gives ap- Lots of Them. 5 cents, 
t 3. Ss. 
ikeeaaoones ‘ baal 0 June brides, let us help you with 
O Make Jam and Jelly ina Jiffy by Plans for Your Wedding. 5 cents. 
using commercial pectin. 5 cents. C If you are a June bride of former 
0 With The Know-How of Canning years, maybe you'd like help on 
Fruits you can soon fill your pantry Your Wedding Anniversary. 
shelves. 5 cents. 5 cents. 
(0 Freeze Your Meat, Butter, and { A birthday is always an excuse for 
Eggs while they are plentiful and a party. So Let’s Have a Birthday 
enjoy them later. 5 cents. Party. 5 cents. 
© For real Southern charm and comfortable living, build our two- 
story colonial House Plan No. 5. You will like the large, airy 
kitchen and convenient laundry area. The guest wing makes 
perro Ne A few of the | desirable features are con- 
venient traffic paths, bathroom on each floor, large screened porch, 
and privacy for each member of the family. Blueprints $2. 
0 Our House Plan Booklet gives a full description of all of our 
house plans. 15 cents. 
Check carefully the leaflets and booklets you desire, and mail to Home 
ae me The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. No c¢.0.d. 
orders, please. Don’t forget to enclose money and coupon (below) giving 
your name and address. 
POUND 1s. sisi descniclimeniin silaiaiindaibtichapiabensicmseasininil cilia ines hdd cinindpeeccceinian 
St. or . Money 
RFD be vee Ernclosed......-.--s-rsesneeeee 
COTIRY | ocacarccccsccaccctbiletitabbeiareseicsiisnidebidescontesasssihsbliagastcbbshaapenpepuiecen-iainnme eosse 
City State.........-c-ecnecenseee “ 
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For a delightful change, serve iced coffee with Chicken Fruit Salad. 





Refreshing Summer Salads 


By MARY AUTREY 


OTHING adds more zest to 
summer meals than a cool, de- 
licious salad with a tangy dressing. 
Can you think of a more painless 
method of serving your family those 
important vitamins they will get 
from fresh fruits and vegetables? 
Chicken and fresh fruits combine 
favors to make a good salad. They 
add up to a tasty bit just right for a 
hot-weather luncheon or a supper. 
Do try it. 


Chicken Fruit Salad 


3 cups cooked 1 cup grapefruit 
chicken sections 

1 cup apples mayonnaise 

1 cup pineapple water cress 

Combine chicken with diced ap- 
ples, well drained pineapple tidbits, 
and diced grapefruit sections. Mix 
well, Add enough mayonnaise to 
hold ingredients together. Serve on 
water cress with additional mayon- 
naise if desired. Yield: 8 servings. 


Tossed Garden Salad 


This “must” recipe comes from 
Emestine Grafton, head of the Ex- 
tension Division, Virginia Library 
Commission, and our 1951 “Women 
of the Year” in service to Virginia 
farm families. Miss Grafton lets us 
in on a secret: She is an avid gar- 
dener and quite an herb enthusiast. 

1 head of lettuce bunch of lemon 

2 large tomatoes balm or verbena 

4 fresh garden (approximately 

onions, 5 leaves) 
including tops 8 to 12 stuffed 
unch of chives olives 
(6 to 8 spikes) 2 or 3 tablespoons 
bleu cheese 
Y2 teaspoon salt 

Cut the vegetable pieces large 
and the herbs small. Never add the 
salad dressing until the salad is 
served at the table. Use a dressing 
made of % cup olive oil, % cup 
lemon juice or vinegar, pinch of 
garlic powder, ‘pinch of salt, and 
pinch of paprika. 


Congealed Salad or Dessert 


Mrs. C. S. Bunn, wife of Master 
Farmer Bunn, Nash County, N. C., 
cites this dish as one which has met 


family acceptance at the Bunn 
Farm. Here is the method. 


1 package lemon- Yo cup grapefruit 
flavored gelatin juice 

1 cup hot water 2 oranges 

Vo cup pineapple 2 bananas 
juice 3 slices pineapple 


Dissolve gelatin in hot water and 
add fruit juices. Set in refrigerator 
until thick and partially congealed. 
Meanwhile, slice oranges and ba- 
nanas and dice pineapple. Fold into 
thickened gelatin and return to re- 
frigerator until serving time. Top 
with whipped cream and garnish 
with red or green cherries. 


Garlic Cream Dressing 


‘This superb dressing is good on 
a tossed salad, according to Alma 
Hale, home agent of Ward County, 
Tex. It should be made early in the 
day and allowed to ripen. 

Cut a clove of garlic in small 
pieces on a chopping board and 
sprinkle with 2 teaspoons salt. Mash 
salt and garlic together with flat side 
of a knife blade. Continue rubbing 
the garlic until it is completely 
blended with the salt. Combine the 
garlic-salt mixture with % cup salad 
oil, 4% cup of vinegar, 4% cup heavy 
cream, and pepper to taste. Shake 
well before serving. 


Buttermilk Salad Dressing 


One of our very choicest dress- 
ings is simply made. Do give the 
buttermilk dressing a whirl on your 
menu some summer day. Serve it on 
leaf lettuce, fresh tender chard, or 
mustard, cabbage, turnip, or beet 
slaw, as well as cooked vegetables 
or fruit. 

2 tablespoons flour -Y2 teaspoon celery 

1 teaspoon dry seed 

mustard 2 tablespoons 

1 teaspoons salt sugar 

Yg teaspoon V3 cup vinegar 

paprika 1 cup buttermilk 

Combine dry ingredients in top 
of double boiler. Add vinegar and 
buttermilk and cook over boiling 
water, stirring constantly, until 
thick. Cover and cook 10 minutes. 
Chill and serve. 
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DRINK STARLAC 
FOR HEALTHFUL 
NOURISHMENT! YOULL 
LOVE ITS GOOD TASTE! 









COOK WITH STARLAC 
FOR NUTRITION 
AND ECONOMY! 





coun! O8 A Mruns o 
@" Guaranteed by = 
Good Housekeeping 
£0745 aoveansin WIT 


Bordens STARLAC 


makes 9 quarts 
nonfat mil 


foros QE ewan 


Starlac, nonfat dry milk, is top- 
quality pasteurized milk, with only 
the water and fat taken out. 


You simply put back the water, mix 
for less than a minute. Then store in 
your refrigerator just like any milk. 


When you see how your family 
loves the good taste of Starlac—and 
you discover how thrifty Starlac is 
for cooking and whipping — you'll 
know why millions of smart house- 
wives use Starlac every day. 





Ask your grocer for Starlac, today! 


VYVVYVYVVYYVYVYVYVYVYVYVYY Y 
eee OOOQOQOO QUI 
BORDEN'S GUARANTEE 


Except for the fat, a quart of Starlac gives you the same amount 
of nourishment as a quart of top-quality milk. Every quart of 
Starlac gives you: 
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PROTEINS for tissue growth and repair. 

CALCIUM for strong teeth and bones. 

OTHER MINERALS for maintaining good health. 

B VITAMINS for healthier nerves. 

= CARBOHYDRATES for energy and pep. 

1. Borden guarantees that Starlac nonfat milk is protein-protected by an 
exclusive Borden process. The goodness and nourishment cannot escape. 
That’s why Starlac always tastes so good! 2. Borden guarantees that 
Starlac uses top-quality milk from tested herds only. 3. Borden guaran- 
tees that Starlac is purity-tested 24 times. 
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*Slightly higher in some neighborhoods ©The Borden Company 


IF IT’S BORDEN’S — IT’S GOT TO BE GOOD! 
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> Home CMH... so eventom 
Protection, get the Lid with the Ditowne! 



































Switch to 





pa DOME ups 


You pay ne more — you can’t buy better! 


You home-can to save money and flavor—to eat better 
for less. Make sure of those savings. Get the canning lids 
with the difference. That difference is the DOME, origi- 
nated by BALL to end “guesswork sealing.” Here’s why 
Ball Dome Lids give you premium protection on every jar: 


Famous 


"Touch “Tett’ SEAL... 


Just press to test. When Dome is down, 
jar is sealed. So easy! So sure! Dome 
Lids have cream-white enamel lining 
over special gold lacquer, red rubber 
seal and other plus features — yet cost 
no more than old-fashioned “flat tops.” 
Save all you can. Get Ball Dome Lids! 


FREE BOOKLET! 


Send postcard for “Ball Canning 
and Freezing Recipes’’— includes 
latest methods, timetables. Ball 
Bros. Co., Dept. PF2, Muncie, Ind. 


Remember bss 


only Sak JARS come 


with BALL 


1982, 
8.co. 


DOME ups 





















June Flower Tips 





You can grow azaleas just as beautiful as these. 
. Get ready now for a start next planting season. 


By L. A. NIVEN 


AKE a second planting of 

some of the quick-growing 
annual flowers: candytuft, centau- 
rea, cosmos, lobelia, marigold, por- 
tulaca, petunia, and zinnia. 

2. If you have to plant flower 
seed in a place that’s a little shady, 
choose those that are best suited 
for such spots. Here are a few: 
candytuft, larkspur, lobelia, nastur- 
tium, bleedingheart, and vinca. 

3. Mildew often damages zin- 
nias. Watch for it and keep it un- 
der control by dusting often with 
sulphur. The same holds true for 
crepe myrtle. 

4. To make zinnia plants bushier 
and stronger, pinch out the center 
bud as soon as two sets of leaves 
have formed. 

5. If ants are troublesome in 
your flower beds or elsewhere, give 
them a dose of chlordane. It will 
get them quick. 

6. To prolong blooming season 
of both annual and perennial flow- 
ers, cut off all faded blooms, keep 
down weeds and grass, water as 
often as needed, and keep the bed 
well mulched. 

7. A heavy mulch is good for 
practically all flowers. Make it 3 or 
4 inches thick. Use any material. 

8. Water the lawn, flowers, and 
shrubbery when needed. Don't 
give light sprinklings frequently, as 
this draws the roots close to the 
surface and usually does more 


harm than good. Soak the ground 
and leave it alone until it’s dry, 

9. For large chrysanthemum 
blooms this fall, keep these plants 
growing by feeding and watering 
them liberally. 

10. When planting dahlias, 
place the corms 4 or 5 inches deep 
in heavy clay soils, and 6 to 7 
inches in light sandy soil. 

11. Cut back the tops of spring- 
flowering bulbs only after these 
tops have died down. 

12. Dig, divide, and replant 
bearded iris if it is too thick. 

13. Don’t water and feed Nan- 
dinas heavily during summer. This 
lessens their ability to produce ber- 
ries. Give fertilizer in late winter. 

14. Give two- or three-year-old 
Nandinas a double handful of phos- 
phate fertilizer to help them hold 
their berries. This has no bearing 
on late-winter fertilizer application. 

15. Keep camellias and azaleas 
well watered and fed because they 
are producing buds now for next 
year’s bloom. 

16. Help newly set shrubs and 
trees through the summer by water- 
ing and mulching. This often 
means the difference between their 
living and dying. 

17. Prune your climbing roses 
now or as soon as they have fin- 
ished blooming. Thin out old canes, 
and head back just enough to keep 
in bounds. 











The Flower Lover’s Guidebook 


Are ants taking control of your lawn? Did you 
know that June is a good month to apply a phos- 
phate fertilizer to Nandina bushes? Are you won- 
dering about the proper time to prune running and 
rambling roses? “The Flower Lover’s Guidebook 
is a true guide for home flower growers. General 
tasks for each month are listed in a special chapter. 
Subjects of special interest, such as azaleas, ca- 
mellias, dahlias, are also given close attention. Order your copy of 
“The Flower Lover’s Guidebook” for 50 cents from your nearest Pro- 
gressive Farmer office—Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, or Birmingham. 
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HAT is prettier than waxy snapbeans; fresh, 
lush greens; tender English peas; or plump 
berries all fresh with dew on a June morning? 


Perhaps no prettier, but a bit more satisfying, are the 
same foods in jars on your pantry shelf. 


Preparing Vegetables for Processing 


Wash vegetables carefully and discard all over-ma- 
ture, over-ripe, bruised, decayed, or withered ones. 
Wash, husk, shell, or otherwise prepare enough vege- 
tables to fill one pressure canner. Precook enough vege- 
tables in one saucepan for one or two jars. While put- 
ting this into jars, precook the next batch. Precook all 
nonacid vegetables according to directions. Fill jars 
with boiling hot vegetable, leaving a head space. Cover 
with liquid and add salt. Wipe rim with a clean, damp 
cloth. Seal according to manufacturer’s directions. 


Snapbeans 

Select only young, tender beans. Wash, string, and 
cut or break into %-inch lengths. Cover with boiling 
water and precook for five minutes. Pack beans into 
hot, sterilized jars, leaving a head space of % inch. Work 
out bubbles. Add % teaspoon salt per pint. Cover with 
liquid in which beans were cooked. Adjust covers on 
glass jars according to directions. Process in pressure 
canner at 10 pounds’ pressure: pint jars, 20 minutes; 
quart jars, 25 minutes. One bushel or 30 pounds beans 
will fill 15 to 20 quarts. 


Baby Beets 

Select tiny beets 1 to 1% inches in diameter. Wash, 
cut off tops leaving about 1 inch. Cover with boiling 
water and precook for about 15 minutes or until peel 
will slip off. Pack into hot, sterilized jars, leaving % 
inch head space. Add % teaspoon salt per pint. Cover 
with liquid in which beets were cooked. Work out 
bubbles. Adjust covers on glass jars according to direc- 
tions. Process in pressure canner at 10 pounds: pint 
jars, 25 minutes; quart jars, 55 minutes. Complete seal 
according to manufacturer’s directions. One bushel of 
topped beets will yield 17 to 20 quarts. 


Syrup for Canning 


Amount of 
Type of Amount Water or 
Syrup of Sugar Fruit Juice For Fruits 
(5 Se es % cup lcup Sweet apples, pine- 
apple, cherries, figs 
Medium ...... % cup leup Apricots, berries, sour 


apples, grapes, pears, 
peaches, and plums 
TOR nncctnsens 1 cup leup Sour cherries, goose- 
berries, and rhubarb 
Mix the sugar and water, stir until dissolved, and 
bring to boiling before pouring over cold packed fruit 
or adding fruit to precook. 
Berries 
Gather berries in small containers just before canning. 
Remove caps and stems. Place small quantities in col- 
ander and wash by dipping up and down in water. Pack 
in hot quart or pint jars. Cover with boiling hot, me- 
dium syrup, and seal according to manufacturer’s direc- 
tions. Process in boiling water bath for 20 minutes. Re- 
move from water bath. 


Sour Cherries 
Pull from stems, wash, and pit. Fill hot jars, cover 
with boiling thick syrup, and seal according to manu- 
facturer’s instructions. Process for 20 minutes in boiling 
water bath. To can sour cherries for pies, use a thin 
syrup or water. 
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if you don’t get 50% more glasses 
of jam and jelly with Sure-Jell 
Pectin’s Short-Boil Recipes!* 





A Product of General Foods 


We make this offer so you can prove to yourself that you get 50% 
more glasses of jam and jelly with Sure-Jell’s Short-Boil Recipes 
than with slow, tedious long boiling! Here’s why: 


One-minute boil—saves precious juice and flavor! 
Coded for freshness—you know Sure-Jell is fresh! 


60 kitchen-tested recipes—for perfect results, follow recipes 
exactly. 


Highly concentrated—made from natural fruit pectin, the “‘jelly- 
ing” substance found in varying amounts in all fruits, Sure-Jell 
is a highly concentrated powdered fruit pectin product. 


Geese eee ; 





IT’S A FACT! “HERE'S ALL YOu Do 
to 
Almost 290,000,000 ' Get triple your money back: | 
lasses of jam and f you don’t get 50% more iam ; 
os - ca with Sure-Jell’s Short-Boil Redinn’ 3. 
jelly were made wit with ordinary long boiling — than 
Sure-Jell in 1951— feant panel of Sure-Jell package tenn 
about 31% times as 250 ‘ying ~{ > ry Dept. Pw, 
many as were made Se your name and address pam to 
‘ id for Su ’ you 
with all other powdered telling a and 25 words or jess 


pectins combined. its yield compared 
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What To Know and Do 


About 





Heart Disease 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M.D. 








of breath and a tired heart. This is 
a condition in which the arteries be- 
come hard and_lose their elasticity, 
thus placing an extra burden upon 
the heart. When this 
occurs, the patient 
cannot walk as fast 
as usual or do his 
regular work with- 
out becoming short 


“Please, doctor, tell me how to 
care for Charlie!” this mother said. 


“With proper treatment, your 
child may in no way be handicapped 
during his later life. The presence of 
a murmur certainly does not mean 
that Charlie should be pampered and 
treated as an invalid, though he 
should receive proper nourishment 
and plenty of fresh air and sunshine. 


ssaF my Charlie really does have a and by the avoid- of breath and having And, as he grows older, he should be re 
heart disease, he'll never get ance of contact with pains around the th b hi a A 
. oe , ; taught the facts about his condition ‘Adz 
well, will he?” Mrs. Brown tearfully sick persons. heart. The patient 44 learn why he should not 
=f ? y he should not engage T 
asked her doctor. Since we do not should avoid unusual i, strenuous exercise. Just treat 
“On the contrary, Mrs. Brown,” yet have the means : and sudden or tiring Charlie ds a normal, healthy person, Oa 
replied her doctor. “Records show of immunizing against many of the exertion. In other words, he should eo he will not coats to think thet he pe 
that many who infections, especially rheumatic fever protect his heart by leading a quiet necessarily has something seriously : 
have heart disease 20d tonsillitis, it is the duty of every and well regulated life,” advised her wrong with himself. = 
live to a ripe old parent to get immediate and proper family physician. ‘a : “ie ing 
é f er pate aR 5 a : Regular physical examinations you 
age and continue treatment for a chi aid Heart murmur is another symp- are extremely valuable. Such routine T 
to enjoy life. Some contracted one of these diseases. tom that is alarming to most per- examinations provide a record of the ad 
f f the dis- Heart disease is sometimes caused by ”h inued, “alth it i ; a : 
orms of the dis sons,” he continued, “although it isa ¢i7¢ and action of the heart, the pul 
; ishment, over- ae . é , pulse agre 
ease are really seri- bad teeth, undernouris , common condition of childhood. The j;ate. and blood pressure; and when T 
ous and require _ strain, overweight, and lack of regu- so-called murmur is an abnormal ein enue detains tae ol 
‘ lar hours.” 2 y e cha ges ake place, your muc 
4 great care, while blowing sound caused by failure of doctor can advise you further. dish 
Dr. Woshburn Others are quickly “What are the symptoms of heart the heart valves to close completely , . : 
improved when : 9» Ld Aang , when the heart contracts, thus allow-  —. The earlier heart slisease is amin a 
: ee “Se disease?” was Mrs. Brown’s next ° nized, the sooner and more certain “Th 
simple directions for everyday living ° “ ” ing part of the blood to pass back . ‘ Ace . 
s question. “Shortness of breath? : z : is the possibility of a cure. A quiet It 
are followed. (just as does a leaking valve in a life. pl f k : ties 
“Not necessarily. However, ab- faulty pump). ite, plenty of rest, and wos that is 
“What do you think caused my normal and sustained shortness of “The childhood Stent not fatiguing are essentials of treat- dani 
child to have this trouble?” she asked breath should way ar € chlchood condition, Known ment. To control heart disease, the life 
reath should not be ignored. it Sanat 1 be t : oe 
with great concern. is accompanied by pain in the chest as func mry P sana may be tem- patient must learn limitations of work fron 
“It’s hard to say,” the doctor told and about the heart, and by swelling poy isappear as the child and exercise and live within them; orat 
her. “Sometimes infectious diseases of the ankles, it may indicate an over- S'OWS older. But a permanent mur- and he must learn not to worry. : wie 
worked and overtired heart. When ™ur may result from damage to the “Attention must also be given to - 


lead to chronic heart impairment. 
Among these are diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, tonsillitis, acute rheumatic 
fever, and pneumonia. For this rea- 
son, children should be protected 
against infections by vaccinations 


such symptoms appear, a doctor 
should be consulted to find the cause 
and give advice regarding treatment. 

“Hardening of the arteries in older 
folks is a common cause of shortness 


valves of the heart during an infec- 
tious disease. This kind of murmur 
is spoken of as an organic murmur 
and it may occur in children as well 
as in adults.” 


the diet,” continued the doctor. 
Carolynn Flanders explained this in 
an article in the February issue of 
The Progressive Farmer—“Heart Dis- 
ease—No. 1 Killer Today.” 
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O-MI-G0SH —Yyou Win! puT 
HER IN REVERSE AND GIVE 
HER THE GAS SLOWLY. 
HEY! 













































SAY! THIS STUFF IS GOOD! NICE 
BRACING FLAVOR—AND I SURE NEED) 
BRACING. LETS HAVE SOME MORE 








WHEN THINGS GO WRONG—WHEN YOURE HOT 


I HAVE IT ALL OH, NO! I HAVE IT FIGURED BETTER 








hrifty, too! Tea, even as choice 
as Lipton’s, costs less than any 
other drink except water. Make 
it by the pitcherful on hot days!: 


THAN THAT. I DO THE DRIVING. 







AND TIRED ~—RELAX AND ENJOY ICED LIPTON 
TEA! {'T DOES MORE THAN QUENCH YOUR THIRST— 
IT REFRESHES You THROUGH AND THROUGH ! 
THAT'S BECAUSE LIPTONS HAS A BRISK FLAVOR. 
THAT STANDS UP WHEN ICED, [T COMES FROM 
LIPTON'S OWN SPECIAL WAY OF BLENDING 
CHOICEST ORANGE PEKOE AND PEKOE TEAS! 
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Kitchen Matters 


By SALLIE HILL 


AVE you ever eaten “Georgia 

ice cream”? “It was new to 

me, too, until recently,” reports an 

Alabama businessman, W. Carson 
Adams of Jefferson County. 

The story goes that Mr. Adams 

was having breakfast at the Cox- 

Carleton in Atlanta and had or- 


dered eggs, bacon, coffee, and toast, _ 


as usual, when the attentive waiter 
inquired, “And wouldn’t you like 
your Georgia ice cream?” 

The businessman, no doubt, lift- 
ed an inquiring eyebrow, but added 
agreeably, “Yes, bring it on.” 

Then with a flourish the waiter, 
much pleased with himself, set a 
dish of grits before the astonished 
Mr. Adams with the declaration, 
“That, sir, is Georgia ice cream.” 

It is possible, nutrition authori- 
ties believe, to achieve more abun- 
dant health and a longer prime of 
life by being well fed. Reports 
from Dr. Henry C. Sherman’s lab- 
oratory work and human experi- 


. ments at Columbia University give 


us that needed confidence in recom- 





By ORIS CANTRELL 


Pressure Canner Care 


“Please tell me how to take care 
of the gasket, petcock, and safety 
valve on my new pressure canner.” 

Mrs. W. A. D., Alabama. 


Keep the gasket clean and grease- 
free. Draw a string, narrow strip 
of cloth, or pipe cleaner through the 
openings of petcock, safety valve, 
and pressure gauge or weight con- 
trol to clean them. Soak petcock 
and safety valve in vinegar for a 
short time, occasionally. If the safe- 
ty valve is the ball-and-socket type, 
clean it after each use. Cleaning 
with silver polish is good. 


At the end of the canning season, 
wash the canner in hot, soapy wa- 
ter, rinse, and dry. Never immerse 
the lid, but wipe with damp cloth 
and dry carefully. Smear the 

ds of screw locks or thumb 
nuts with unsalted fat or oil to pre- 
vent rust. Place crumpled news- 
Papers inside canner to absorb 
moisture. Wrap the lid in paper. 
Then put lid on upside down so 
that oil can get inside and keep the 
canner sweet-smelling. 


To Remove Crayon Marks 
‘My small son used his crayons 
to ‘decorate’ our living room wall- 
Paper. How can I remove the cray- 
on marks?” Mrs. J. F., Tennessee. 


First scrape with the blunt ed 
. ge 
of a knife to remove wax from sur- 


mending and urging increased con- 
sumption of milk; leafy, green, and 
yellow vegetables, and fruits rich in 
vitamin C. 

The body requires the Basic 
Seven foods in summer as well as 
in winter. We need to include the 
following foods in our everyday 
diet: milk; meat and fish; eggs; 
butter, other fats; green, yellow, 
and leafy vegetables; citrus fruits; 
whole grain or enriched breads and 
cereals. Grown-ups need every day 
4 ounces of fish or meat and a pint 
of milk. For children, it’s a different 
story—only 2 ounces of meat or fish 
are required, but be sure to set 
aside 1 quart of whole milk for the 
small fry. 

Add a deviled or stuffed egg to 
your salad plate. Keep a bowl of 
fresh fruit before the family all the 
time. Fresh berries and cream, 
fresh peaches, plums, and other 
other fruits make the choicest des- 
serts. If breakfast appetites lag, 
serve fresh berries and cream on 
cereal, or a slice of cantaloupe. 


face. Then apply a paste of corn- 
starch mixed with carbon tetrachlo- 
ride. Let paste dry on paper, then 
brush it off. Repeat until paste takes 
no more color. 


Mildew 


“How can I remove mildew from 
leather?” = Mrs. J. F. C., Florida. 

Wipe leather with a cloth wrung 
out of equal parts alcohol and wa- 
ter. Then, if necessary, wash with 
thick suds of mild, neutral soap or 
clean with saddle soap. Wipe with 
a damp cloth and dry in an airy 
place. When dry, polish leather 
with a good wax dressing. 

To kill molds that have grown 
into leather goods, use formalde- 
hyde candles. Fumigation will kill 
any molds present, but it will not 
protect against future attacks. 


SORROWFUL SUSIE 





My baby Sammie plays a game 
Of pick-up. all day long. 

I've picked up toys until I’m lame, 
But he’s still going strong! 


You can save yourself a lot of 
time and trouble, according to Mrs. 
Minnie Hash, Spotsylvania County, 
Va., by using the following method: 

Tie one end of a string to several 
of his toys and the other end to his 
chair. Then when he throws them 
overboard, they will not go to the 
floor to pick up germs and dirt. 
Sammie can haul them back up. 
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SOMEHOW FINDS TIME 
TO WIN PRIZES! 


Mrs. Bertha Simmons of 
Mt. Solon, Virginia, bakes 
and cooks for socials and 
parties, does church work, 
runs a farm, has raised a 
family. Says Mrs. Simmons 
—‘“for 3 or 4 years straight 
my cakes have won blue 
ribbons at the State Fair. ° 


“TI use S.O.S. to clean 
aluminum. It is wonderful! 
It makes things shine 
and look like new!” 


proudest cooks 
always reach for 
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Magic 
Scouring 
“pads - easily removes 
poco} § —BURNED-ON 
: GREASE! 


use $.0.S for all your 
pots and pans 
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Srowy-white/ 
Yes, and more important, 

Samitaty, 100 ... 
because its CLOROX-clean! 


No other home laundering prod- 
yct equals Clorox in germ-killing 
efficiency! Clorox not only makes 
white and color-fast cottons and 
linens snowy-white, color-bright 
«+ it provides hygienic cleanli- 
ness—extra health protection! 


An exclusive, patented formula 
makes Clorox different from any 
other bleach and household dis- 
infectant. It’s free from caustic... 
that means gentler bleaching, 
more efficient disinfecting. So, to 
conserve linens...to protect health 
...use Clorox every washday! 


And CLOROX makes home germ 
centers sanitary, too! 
It’s easy to make bath- 
= room and kitchen sur- 
faces bright, fresh and 
sanitary with Clorox! 
4 For in routine cleaning, 
Clorox removes stains, deodor- 
izes, disinfects .. . it’s the most 
efficient germ-killer of its kind 
...@ type of disinfectant recom- 
mended by public health authori- 
ties, Directions on the label. 


EN CLOROX 
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: . 1952, Clorox Chemical Co. 
When it’s CLOROX-clean... 
it’s SAFER for Family Health! 
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To Announce the 


By JOHNNIE HOVEY 


OHN loves Mary, and they will 

both love you if you give a buffet 
supper to announce their engage- 
ment. Hearts and flowers is the theme, 
and the menu is simple, but de luxe. 
Of course, the center of attraction 
should be these beautiful coconut 
Hearts and Flowers Cakes. One cake 
will do if your party is to be very 
small, but it would seem almost 
worth while increasing your guest list 
just to be able to show off two cake 
beauties such as these, instead of one. 

You can make the frosting pink, if 
you like, and use snowy white coco- 
nut right from the package. But tint- 
ed coconut is so festive! 

For your main course, we suggest 
Shrimp Curry With Rice. Serve it in 
a chafing dish. It is a practical and 
attractive way to keep the curry hot 
for “seconds.” If you don’t have a 
chafing dish, use a preheated covered 
dish. This curried shrimp is easy to 
make, too, because precooked rice is 
the base—and, of course, canned or 
frozen shrimp can be used. 

Toss up a citrus salad to provide a 
refreshing taste accompaniment to 
the curry. Chilled orange and grape- 
fruit sections are tart and good, espe- 
cially if you add some avocado slices. 

Add tiny hot rolls or biscuits, nuts, 
and pickles. 


Hearts and Flowers Cakes 


234 cups flour % cup shortening 

3 teaspoons baking 14 cups sugar 
powder 1 cup milk 

1 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon vanilla 

5 egg whites or grated lemon 

Ya cup sugar rind 


Sift flour once, measure, add bak- 
ing powder and salt, and sift together 
three times. Beat egg whites until 
foamy, add % cup sugar gradually, 
and continue beating only until me- 
ringue will hold up in soft peaks. 

Cream shortening, add 1% cups 
sugar gradually, and cream together 
until light and fluffy. Add flour alter- 
nately with milk, a small amount at a 
time, beating after each addition un- 
til smooth. Add flavoring. Then add 
meringue and beat into batter. 

Turn into two deep 9-inch heart- 
shaped layer pans which have been 
greased and lined on bottoms with 
paper. Bake in moderate oven (375 
degrees F.) for 30 minutes, or until 
done. Cool. 

Spread seven-minute frosting on 
top and sides of cakes. Moisten sifted 
confectioners sugar with a small 
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amount of water and 
outline a heart in the 
center of each cake. Fill 
in hearts with a thin 
layer of the confection- 
ers sugar mixture to form a smooth 
surface for lettering. Sprinkle rest 
of cake generously with tinted coco- 
nut. Using a pastry tube filled with 
confectioners sugar cream frosting, 
outline each heart and write name in 
the center. 


To tint coconut, place 1 teaspoon 
of milk or water in a bowl. Add a few 
drops of vegetable coloring and mix 
well. Add 1% cups shredded coconut 
and toss with a fork until coconut is 
tinted throughout. 


Shrimp Curry With Rice 


Y2 cup sliced VY teaspoon pepper 
onions 3 cups chicken 
1 clove garlic broth 
sliced 2 cups cooked or 
Y teaspoon ginger canned shrimp 
4 tablespoons fat 1Y% cups pack- 
2 tablespoons aged precooked 


curry powder rice 
4 tablespoons flour ¥2 teaspoon salt 
Y2 teaspoon salt 1Y% cups water 


Cook onions, garlic, and ginger in 
fat until onion is lightly browned. 
Add curry powder, flour, % teaspoon 
salt, and pepper, and blend. Add 
chicken broth gradually and cook and 


stir until smooth and thickened. Cut 


large shrimp in two or three pieces. 
Add shrimp to mixture and heat. 

Meanwhile, combine precooked 
rice, salt, and water in saucepan. Mix 
just until all rice is moistened. Bring 
quickly to a boil over high heat, un- 
covered, fluffing rice gently once or 
twice with a fork. (Do not stir.) Cover 
and remove from heat. Let stand 10 
minutes. Serve hot with shrimp mix- 
ture. Yield: 6 servings. 


May Quiz 

Ada B. Turner suggests a tiny 
Maypole if you want additional dec- 
oration. Whether or not you use it, 
youll like this Maypole quiz. Im- 
agine a gaily decorated Maypole 
around which 10 pretty girls are 
dancing. Each girl is named for a 
flower, and the color of the ribbon 
she carries is also the name of flower. 
See how many of the flowers you 
can name: 


The Girls’ Names 

1. A symbol of purity (Lily) 

2. A common roadside flower 
(Daisy) 

8. Noted for its modesty (Violet) 

4. April showers bring this one 
(May [flower]) 





Colorful heart cakes serve three purposes: They 
make the big announcement, are a mouth-watering 
centerpiece, and, finally, are a delicious dessert, 


5. Flower often called an “old 
maid” (Zinnia) 

6. Movie actress noted for her coif- 
fure (Veronica) 

7. Heartsease (Pansy) 

8. Fancy name for wild carrot ’ 
(Queen-Anne’s Lace) 

9. Named for the color of her eyes 
(Black-Eyed Susan) 

10. The goddess of flowers (Flora) 

The colors of the ribbons are: 

1. Flowers carried or worn by a 
bride (Orange [blossoms]) 

2. Popular for corsages (Orchid) 

3. Often associated with old lace 
(Lavender) 

4. A favorite climbing rose (Crim- 
son [rambler]) 

5. Color used in girl babies’ lay- 
ettes (Pink) 

6. Odor formerly used in perfume 
(Heliotrope) 

7. A common old fashioned door- 
yard shrub (Lilac) 

8. Sometimes called ladies’ ear- 
drops (Fuchsia) 

9. Associated with Washington 
(Cherry) 

10. Western flower that is a head- 
dress (Blue [bonnet]) 


Man Hunt 


You'll probably need very little en- 
tertainment, for guests usually prefer 
good conversation. You can play 
safe, however, by making prepara- 
tions for a “man hunt,” should con- 
versation lag. Make pairs of small 
paper hearts labeled to represent 
such famous lovers as Romeo 
Juliet, John Smith and Pocahontas, 
Antony and Cleopatra. Each man 
guest draws a name but keeps his 
identity secret. The girls immediately 
pin their hearts on their sleeves and 
start out after “their man.” No gitl 
is permitted to ask a man his name, 
but may ask only those questions 
which can be answered by “yes” 
or “no.” For instance, Cleopatra look- 
ing for Antony might ask, “Didn't I 
use to know you on the Nile” or 
“Aren’t you a Roman?” If he snubs 
her with a cold “no,” she proceeds to 
another man. The last lady to find her 
“famous lover” should be given a con- 
solation prize. 
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‘Two Great Appliances In One... Big 70-lb. Food 


Freezer And No-Defrost Refrigerator Combined! 







































































Out In Front With Everything 
.--Complete With Every 
Modern Convenience Feature! 


To you need both in your kitchen—a food 
freezer and refrigerator! But maybe your 
kitchen is too small for two separate units. 


@ @ This is a problem in millions of homes. 
That’s why Hotpoint, the pioneer and world 
leader in electric kitchens, created this sensa- 
tional new Hotpoint “Super-Stor”—a zero-cold 
freezer and no-defrost refrigerator combined! 


@ @ With a Hotpoint “Super-Stor,” you need 




















® Separate Food Freezer! 


A genuine zero-cold home freezer—with 
iS Own separate compartment, own 
fefrigeration system, own temperature 
control! Sharp-freezes and preserves up 
to 70 lbs. of food indefinitely. 





shop only every week or so. Fixing meals is 
faster, easier—because 72% of all foods are 
within finger-tip reach! You save by buying 
foods in quantity—when prices are lowest—and 
freezing for future use. Eight different food 
zones permit you to eliminate spoilage. And you 
need never bother with frequent defrosting! 





@@ Truly the world’s finest, the Hotpoint 
“Super-Stor” offers you every modern conven- 
ience—a real food freezer; no-defrost refriger- 
ator; butter bin; door shelves; high-humidity 
fruit and vegetable drawers; sliding shelves; meat 
preserver; slide-out utility basket. 





@@ See this new Hotpoint “Super-Stor” at 
your nearest Hotpoint dealer’s*. It’s reasonably 
priced. Easy terms, if desired. Hotpoint Inc. 
(A General Electric Affiliate), 5600 . 

West Taylor St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


*Consult classified phone directory for 
Hotpoint dealers’ names. 

















Appliances 





Look To Hotpoint For The Finest eit FIRST! RANGES « REFRIGERATORS «+ DISHWASHERS ¢ DISPOSALIS® «° WATER HEATERS «+ FOOD 


FREEZERS + AUTOMATIC WASHERS + CLOTHES DRYERS + ROTARY IROWERS + CABINETS 
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Good cooks choose 





é 


Flavor From A Country Garden makes 
these biscuits “company” fare . . . 
whether you bake’em round orsquare. 

serve ’em with pride, when they’re 
golden-brown outside. You’re sure 
they’re feather-light inside, thanks to 
Double-Acting, Double-pEPENDABLE 
CALUMET Baking Powder! 


Garden Biscuits 


i t of leavening first in the 
pn iy pea then in the ovens 
heat. It’s the lift that never lets von 
down for biscuits, cakes, muffins, 5 3 
fles and other baked treats. In fact, 
CALUMET is so dependable that more 

ublished recipes call for it than any 
other baking powder. No wonder twice 
as many women use CALUMET as any 
other brand! sis 
ET 
ON THE SQUARE Fothy: Sift flour once, measure, add CALUMI 
ou cut down cutting-out time when Baking Powder end alt jandaift again, 
a cut your biscuits square, w! Cut in shortening. S parsley and 
you. six strokes of your knife. No re- celery seed. Mix onion wit - lk and 
rolling 0 do! add to flour mixture. Stir with for 
oF ae until soft dough is foe atm 20 
Spe dnd Cow strokes). Turn out on lightly floured 
24 teaspoons Calumet board and knead 20 turns. Pat or ro 
i inch thick, then cut 
Baking Powder into square, 44. the t 
% teaspoon salt into squares with floured - a (. 
4 oa 6 tablespoons shortening cut in circles with biscuit cu ’ 
‘ spoon finely desired). Bake on un 4 Sng: ng 
br = loud sheet in hot oven (450°! a 
rt ep Saas minutes. Makes 16 conan Rae 
; pert pote *A mount of milk varies wi e 
Le ge : wow of flour used. Southern soft he 
% to % cup all flour aa eey less milk than re; 
Note: For the lightest biscuits overs all-purpose flour. 
be sure to follow this recipe exactly, 
using CALUMET Baking Powder. For —* 
CALUMET, The race tay — Baking pi 
Powder, te Doul’siving canetly the economy size 
A Product of General Foods 


MET vx: 


DOUBLE-ACTING 


"KING powDe? 
ies rons) ell 
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To make app 





le pie like Mother made is the dream of many 






at, 


a bride. The recipe on this page may be just what you need. 


By SALLIE HILL 


F you were invited to dinner at 
the home of Mrs. Alma Hale, 
Ward County, Tex., you’d be very 
lucky. You would probably be 
served Chicken Tetrazzini. As Alma 
says, it’s practically a whole meal: 


Chicken Tetrazzini 


1Y% to 2 cups VY can condensed 


chicken mushroom soup 
1Y% cups noodles 3% cup canned 
1 cups celery tomatoes 
1 tablespoon salt 

green pepper pepper 
V2 cup onion 34, cup sharp 
1 clove garlic cheese 
1 tablespoon 2 tablespoons 


parsley bread crumbs 


Dice cooked chicken. Cook noo- 
dles, diced celery, green pepper, 
chopped onion, chopped garlic, and 
grated parsley in chicken broth. 
Combine chicken, noodles, vegeta- 
ble mixture, mushroom soup, 
drained tomatoes, salt and pepper. 
Add grated cheese and bread 
crumbs. Bake at 300 degrees F. un- 
til browned lightly. 

Serving a crowd is nothing new 
to Mrs. C. S. Bunn, wife of Master 
Farmer Bunn, Nash County, N. C. 
As one of the fortunate guests of 
this homemaker, we requested these 
tried and true recipes for you. 


Frozen Pudding 


2 eggs 1 cup heavy cream 

1 cup sugar 1 cup candied 

pinch salt fruits or nuts 

2Y2 cups milk 

Make a custard of the eggs, sugar, 
salt, milk, and cream. Cook and 
freeze. Fill a mold with alternate 
layers of the frozen cream and can- 
died fruits or nuts. Cover and freeze. 


Barbecued Chicken 


Dress one 3- to 4-pound chicken, 
cut in half, salt, and place away to 
chill. When ready to cook, grease 
chicken on both sides with lard or 
some cooking fat. Place in uncov- 
vered roaster and put in oven that 
has been set for 400 degrees F. 
Brown on both sides and remove 
from roaster. Sprinkle flour in the 
fat and drippings in the roaster and 
return to oven to brown. Add water 
to make gravy. If gravy is not salty 


enough, add more salt. Then pour 
in enough pepper vinegar to give it 
a good flavor. Return chicken to 
roaster, cover tightly, and put back 
in oven. Turn heat to 250 degrees F, 
Steam until tender, about an hour, 


Barbecued Pork Chops or Loin 
Use a portion of the backbone 


. that has not been trimmed too close- 


ly. Place in an uncovered roaster to 
brown in 400-degree F. oven. 

If this chop is very lean, add 
cooking fat to bottom of pan. When 
brown all over, take out of oven. 
Remove pork from roaster and 
sprinkle drippings liberally with 
flour for gravy. Return to oven to 
brown. Add water and season with 
salt to taste. Pour in enough pepper 
vinegar to make a good flavor. Re- 
turn pork to roaster, cover tightly, 
and place back in oven to finish 


cooking. Turn heat very low (about : 


250 degrees F.), and let steam until 
tender. Time will depend upon size 
of the cut. During remainder of 
cooking, baste at times to get flavor 
in meat. 


Mother’s Apple Pie 


“This favorite recipe was handed 
down from my mother,” Mrs. Bunn 
told us. “It is good with whipped 
cream, ice cream, or grated cheese.” 


8 medium-sized 2 tablespoons 
apples butter 

1% cups sugar 1% cups woter 

1 tablespoon flour nutmeg 

Use for this a deep baking tin 8 
by 12 inches. Roll out enough pie 
crust just to cover bottom of pan. 
Place in oven to brown. Peel apples, 
slice, and spread over this crust. 
Sprinkle over all the apples the sug- 
ar (may take more if the apples are 
very sour). Sift flour over apples an 
dot with butter. Add water, sprinkle 
with nutmeg, and cover top com- 
pletely with crust. Make two of 
three openings in top crust, brush 
melted butter over crust, and sprin- 
kle lightly with additional sugar. 
Bake at 350 degrees F. until crust 
is brown. 
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Dad, You Are a VIP! 





Father and son share the joys of fishing during vacation days. 


By CORINNE GRIMSLEY 


« HY is so much said today 

about parent study groups, 
and learning to understand chil- 
dren better? My dad has 10 chil- 
dren, and he never attended a PTA 
meeting or opened a book on child 
psychology. When he spoke, we 
obeyed! He was the boss.” 

It is confusing, isn’t it, Dad? 
But, like it or not, times have 
changed! Your father probably had 
to plow with a mule, but you are 
glad you have a tractor! The tele- 
phone and electricity were “new- 
fangled” ideas to your father, but 
you wonder how he ever got along 
without them. 


Family life patterns have under- 
gone changes, too, in the last few 


. generations. Dictators are not pop- 


ular whether they be in nations or 
in our American homes! You may 
feel confused sometimes, Dad, and 
wonder exactly what you mean to 
your family. Of course, you know 
they count on you to make the liv- 


‘ing, but that isn’t the most impor- 


tant part you play in your family. 
You are a very important person. 

Your little boy thinks you are 
perfect! He boasts that you are the 
strongest man in the world. He 
tries to walk like you, act like you, 
and be like you. What sort of 
model are you? 

And your little girl is getting her 
ideas about men from you. She, 
too, admires you and is feminine 
enough to want your approval, 
even more than she needs her 
mother’s. She will judge men later 
in life by standards you are setting 
for her now. What sort of stand- 
ards do you live by? 


How can you know your chil- 
dren better? One father said, “If I 
Play and romp with my children, 
will they lose respect for me?” Your 
father probably felt that he must 
always be dignified and stern. He 
said, “I'm your father, remember 
that.” You didn’t feel that you 
knew him too well. 

Play with your children. You 

that play, having fun togeth- 

er, makes members of the family 
nd each other better. When 

you start playing with your little 


children, it’s easier for them to 
think of you as a friend, as well as 
a parent, as they grow older. 


Encourage your children. A lit- 
tle boy was learning to plow. His 
dad looked at the crooked furrow 
and started to plow it over. Then 
he remembered how discouraged 
he had been as a little boy when 
his dad said, “Get out of the way. 
I haven’t time to let you plow to- 
day. I would have to do it all over 
again, anyway!” So, instead of go- 
ing back over his own son’s furrow, 
he said, “Come on, Tod. Let’s do a 
few of these together. It’s hard to 
keep them straight, but you have 
made a good beginning.” When 
they had finished the field, Tod 
said, “Now, let me do the first one 
over again. I can plow straight 
now.” Dad had taught his son 
much more through cooperation 
and appreciation than he could 
have by criticizing the boy’s efforts. 
But more than that, he had won a 
firmer hold on his son’s affection. 


Understand your children. This 
is the hardest task a parent has! 
But it is one that can be a real ad- 
venture, and like any exciting ad- 
venture, it is filled with new and 
interesting discoveries. You can’t 
settle down at any time and feel 
that you're through. The minute 
your son is born, things start hap- 
pening to you! From the little fel- 
low who trailed around after you, 
he grows into the lad who is getting 
into fights and wanting to do what 
the gang does. You don’t feel quite 
as important to him, but you really 
are more necessary now. You can’t 
fight his battles for him any longer, 
but you can help him as he faces 
the problems and uncertainties con- 


‘nected with growing up in the 


world today. 

This is your great challenge. You 
have to keep on growing just as 
your children must grow. 

Maybe your father didn’t feel the 
need of parent education or help in 
understanding his children, but if 
he had a family today, he might 
find times are different! You have 
a real job to tackle, Dad, and you 
are a very important person. 
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Spring Fashions in Desserts 


By SALLY ROSS 


Starting now, the bright parade of fruits from 
America’s fields and orchards will be making its way 
to market. And should be finding its way to your 
table in a variety of seasonal desserts. Here are a 
few easy-to-make ideas—desserts that can be turned 
out in short order between you and your refrigerator. 


STRAWBERRY SUNDAES—frozen cus- 
tard style, combine two 
famous favorites: fro- 
zen custard style des- 
sert and fresh straw- 
berries. You can make 
the frozen custard style 
dessert right in your 
own kitchen thanks to 
a new dessert mix 
named Zero. It takes only 4 minutes’ 
work, Costs only 4c a serving. And you 
get perfect texture every time! 





FROZEN CUSTARD STYLE SUNDAES 


1 pkg. Zero 1% cups milk 
fresh strawberries 


1. Mix Zero with cold milk. (Takes less 


than a minute.) 


2. Pour into freezing tray and freeze 
solid. 


3. Break up and spoon mixture into 
mixing bowl. Allow to soften slightly. 
Whip for approximately 2 minutes or 
until smooth and creamy. Serve immedi- 
ately with fresh straw- 
berries heaped over 
each dish —or use any 
other fresh fruits in sea- 
son. You'll find Zero at 
your grocer’s. A l5c 
package makes six 
servings. 





New! CHOCOLATE ZERO 


For those of you who have 
been enjoying the wonder- 
ful creamy goodness of 
Zero, we are pleased to 
announce an addition to |. <2 -. . 
the family, namely Choco- 
late Zero. The package has 
directions for many ways 
to use Chocolate Zero, 
such as Chocolate Mint, 
Marshmallow, and many 
more which you will dis- 
cover for yourself, once a 
you have tried it. One of ~~? 
our favorites is chocolate milk shake. Just 
add a scoop or two of frozen chocolate 
Zero to a glass of cold milk, stir with a 
spoon until it is the desired thickness and 
—bottoms up! 











Here’s a pie that’s 
really different! It’s 
chiffon-light as a cloud 
because it’s made with 
Ten-B-Low and con- 
tains the very same in- 
gredients that go into making real, rich 
ice cream, 





STRAWBERRY CHIFFON PIE 


1. Thoroughly combine 1 can Ten-B- 
Low, 4 teaspoons lemon juice and 2 tea- 
spoons vanilla extract with |3 well-beaten 
egg yolks. 


2. Sprinkle 1 tablespoon unflavored gel- 
atin on 4 cup cold water. Soften 5 min- 
utes. Dissolve in 34 cup boiling water. 


3. Gradually combine with Ten-B-Low 
mixture. Cool. When it begins to set, 
beat thoroughly. Stir in 1 cup crushed, 
sweetened strawberries and several drops 


red food coloring. 


4. Beat 3 egg whites until stiff, grad- 
ually adding 4 cup sugar while beating. 
Fold into Ten-B-Low mixture. 


5. Pour into deep 9” pie shell. Chill 
several hours until set. 


For a change, try mak- 
ing Lemon Chiffon Pie. 
Follow directions for 
Strawberry Chiffon Pie, 
but in Step 1, use 44 cup 
lemon juice instead of 
only 4 teaspoons. Then in step 3, add 1 
tablespoon grated lemon rind. Do not add 





: strawberries and red food coloring. You'll 


marvel at the light texture, the creamy 
richness of your chiffon pie. The secret, 
of course, is Ten-B-Low—real ice cream 
in heavy concentrated form. Before con- 
centration more than half of Ten-B-Low’s 
volume is rich, heavier-than-whipping 
cream. Ten-B-Low also contains all the 
milk, sugar and egg yolks necessary for 
a full quart of real homemade ice cream. 
No wonder Ten-B-Low also makes the 
best chiffon pie you ever tasted! 


Discover the 12 wonderful recipes on every Ten- 
B-Low Label. For recipe folder with many differ- 
ent, delicious suggestions just drop me a card, 
won’t you? Sally Ross, Ten-B-Low Company, 
Dept. G-26, Columbus 16, Ohio. 
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Whats An Action Ad’? 


Whether you operate a large business or a small farm, a ‘‘powerful little Action Ad” 
in The Progressive Farmer’s Classified columns can act as your personal salesman. 
It will call on thousands of prospects for almost anything you have to sell. You will 
be pleasantly astounded at the profitable response. Have this experience for your- 
self by placing one in the next issue! Write to The Progressive Farmer for order 


blanks... 


. no obligation—lots of opportunity! 
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An excellent choice for 
aone-story house, this 
Curtis doorway will add 
an extra touch of beauty 
and individuality to 
your home. It is design © 
C-1709—one of several 
Curtis styles. 
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fits your home 
like a glove 


CURTIS. WOODWORK 


Here’s woodwork that fits per- 
fectly into modern living — 
woodwork delightfully at 
home in any style of house. It’s 
Curtis Woodwork, of course— 
fresh in its appealing charm, 
sturdy in its honest craftsman- 
ship. 






Notice the smart, modern simplicity of this 
Curtis mantel. It may be painted, stained, or 


finished ‘'natural.’’ The wood opening size 
és variable. Your Curtis dealer will show you 
numerous other styles. 




































This graceful Curtis cab- 
inet will serve many uses 
in breakfast, alcove, 
dining or living room, 
nursery, game or book 
room. It may be painted 
or stained. Curtis design 
C-6503. 





m WOODWORK rm 


Curtis Companies Service Bureau 

PF-6 Curtis Building 

Clinton, lowa 
Please send the Curtis Woodwork Idea Book 
for building and remodeling. I enclose 10 
cents. (Please print. ) 


Name .crccccececcces ecccccce ereccccccccccs . 
Address.csecececccccececsces ecccccccccccces ° 
City eeeeeces pocccccoccccc NM OMoccccce seccee ee 









Books for 


Children 


of All Ages and Interests 


HOTOGRAPHY for Teen-Agers, 

by Lucile Robertson Marshall, 
shows how much fun and lasting 
pleasure photography can give you. 
Here are the basic facts you need 
to know presented in plain, easy-to- 
follow language. (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11, $2.95.) 


Encyclopedia of Sport Thrills, by 

Jack C. Dawson, offers a colorful 

parade of all the fab- 

ulous kings of sports. 

Here are told the 

thrilling episodes, 

records, blunders, 

and big moments in 

the lives of Babe 

Ruth, Jack Dempsey, 

Bill Tilden, Ty Cobb, and scores 

of others. (Hart Publishing Com- 

pany, 101 W. 55th Street, New 
York City 19, $2.75.) 


Wild West Show, by Jack B. 
Crawford. Out of the glory of the 
old West came this astounding 
array of puzzles, comics, word 
games, true stories, Indian lore, and 
fascinating facts to thrill the hearts 
of all 8- to 12-year-old cowboys and 
cowgirls. (Hart Publishing Com- 
pany, 101 W. 55th Street, New 
York City 19, $1.) 


Zipper the Zebra, by Barry How- 
ard, is illustrated by C. F. Mock. 


This book, being perforated, is one 
for the children to make up without 
the use of sharp implements. Hav- 
ing play value as well as reading 
matter, this may be used as a diver- 
sion when children are traveling or 
ill. (Playbook Publishing Company; 
Box 242, G. P. O., New York City 
1, 25 cents.) 


Wild Horses of Raincock, by Wil- 
liam Marshall Rush. Dan Gordon, 
who was a green hand on the 100,- 
000 acre G-G ranch, learned the 
value of horses on a cattle ranch. 
(Longmans, Green & Company, 
Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., $2.50.) 


Rodeo Whirl, by Nina Rippetau. 
Would you like to take a peep be- 
hind the scenes at a 
rodeo? The author 
gives an authentic 
picture of modern 
American cowboys 
and cowgirls. (The 
Naylor Company, 
918 N. St. Mary’s Street, San An- 
tonio 6, Tex., $2.95.) 


Fifty Nifty Crossword Puzzles 
for boys and girls from 9 to 14, 
edited by Tom B. Leonard. A child 
can do these puzzles without adult 
help. (Hart Publishing Company, 
101 W. 55th Street, New York City 
19, $1.25.) 





Poems for June 


Needled Romance 
By S. Omar Barker 


For make-up to keep wedded 
romance aflame, 
Some women are cosmetic 
gluttons. 
Our grandmothers used to accom- 
plish the same 
By sewing on buttons! 


Pin Tray 
By Thelma Ireland 


A pin tray on my dresser, 

A Bish of odds and ends, 

Two paper clips, a safety pin, 
A stamp from foreign friends; 
A asedlie and a “token,” 

A tack and bobby pin, 

A ring that came with candy, 
A dime worn very thin. 

Life, too, holds many trinkets, 
Some useless, it would seem, 
But often there’s a need for each 
In Life’s all over scheme. 


Woman of the Land 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


She is so much a part of it, 
So deeply rooted in its soil; 
One sees her stand, her clear eyes lit 
With deep content. There is no 
toil 
Too great to which she turns her 
hand; 
There is no joy she lacks, for she 
Is part and parcel of the land, 
A sharer in its permanency. 


Sunday Dinner 
By Mary Holman Grimes 


An old-fashioned Sunday dinner 
Melts both saint and hardened sinner— 
Who could hold a scornful heart 
Before such culinary art? 

Bow your head and then partake 

Of baked chicken; chocolate cake; 
Flash an understanding smile 

Eating cherry pie the while. 

Sunday dinner is a tether 

Holding families together. 


Nightblooming Cereus 
By Maud K. Elliott 


I think she is too chastely white 

To waste her bloom on garish day, 

But pours her fragrance on the 
night, - 

As petals open to display 

Her emblematic golden heart. 

Through silver-sprinkled night I 
keep 

My tryst beside her curling stem; 

As virgin petals close I weep, 

And wish for her a requiem, 


Because she leaves no counterpart. 


Biography of a Glamour Girl 
By Grace V. Watkins 


Safetypins and noise, 

Candy bars and toys, 

Bobby sox and boys, 

Wedding bell ahoys, 

Safetypins and noise, 
Etc. 





SPEEDY SAUSAGE SUPPER 


7-oz. SKINNER’S Ready Cut Spaghetti 
_l.can condensed mushroom soup 

1 Ib. link sausages, cut in 17-inch pieces 

1 #2 can whole kernel corn, with liquid 


PREPARE THIS EASY WAY — 

To 2 qts. boiling water, add 1 tbsp. salt. 
Add spaghetti gradually. Cook uncovered 
at rapid boil 10 min., or until tender 
when cut with fork against pan. Drain, 
do not rinse. Pan-fry sausages on medium 
heat until evenly browned. Drain off fat. 
Measure 4 tbsp. of fat back into pan. 
Add soup, corn, and salt and pepper as 
needed. Blend thoroughly, add sausage 
and spaghetti. Heat thoroughly. Serves 6, 


SERVE WITH 
Combination Vegetable Salad 
Corn Bread Apple Crisp 
Coffee 







Made with Finest Amber 
Durum Wheat... And 
Tender Kneaded 


SERVE TWICE 
A WEEK, AND 
SAVE TWICE A WEEK 


SKINNER MANUFACTURING (¢ 








Enjoy quick reliefand speedily re= 
move aching corns with soothing, 
cushioning, protective, world- 
famous 


Scholl’s ae 4 yg 
/ 


Dr Scholls Lino-pads 










Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
mm of lasting beauty. Overall size, beight 30 


plin., width 18 ip., thickness 6 in, Freight 


paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free cataleg 
American Memorial Ca. Dept. A168, Atianta, fa. 








The Family’s Preference For 
Faster Freezing and Safe Storage 
Of More Frozen Food at Home! 


Ask about Chill Chest at Your Dealer, 
Built by Home Food Freezer us 








‘00d 
Revco, Inc., Deerriero, Mich si 
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RELIEVES PAIN OF 


| HEADACHE - NEURALGIA 
s NEURITIS 


yUSaNGS O 
nysicia 1's 
{1 dentists 


recommend 


Anocin® relieves headache, neuralgia, neuritis 
pain fast because Anacin is like a doctor's pre- 
scription—that is, Anacin contains not just one, 
but a combination of medically proven, active 
Ingredients in easy-to-take tablet form. Thou- 
sands have been introduced to Anacin through 
their own dentist or physicians. If you have 
never used Anacin, try these tablets yourself 
for incredibly fast, long-lasting relief from 
pain. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 








ferm woman discovers modern 
way to churn butter with Gem 
Dandy Electric Churn — just flip 
the switch. You, too, can churn 













WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 

just as it ars on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest copy of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 





miseries 

You take no chance with 
famous 666. For 52 years 
this famous tion 
has brought fast relief to 
ones cold - pore 









Spring Colors 


By CAROL CURTIS 


453 — Violet bouquets are 
in lovely violet shades wi 

reen leaves and stems in the 

ye-fast, launderable, trans- 

fer process. Two big bouquets, 6 x 4% 
inches, and six l-inch violets to use on 
tea cloths, dresser scarves, guest tow- 
els, gift aprons, place mats. No em- 
oe atl needed for these transfers. 


424—Four big, bold, and very color- 
ful roosters are in scarlet and black to 
use directly on modern- 


looking place mats, ap- 
rons, buffet runners, bar- 
becue sets, tea towels. 
74 Big roosters measure 5% 


inches and eight smaller 
ones are 2 inches 
high. No embroi- 


is necessary. 











roses, with 
green leaves 
and stems, 
transfer right 
onto towels, 
pillowcases, 
pockets of 
aprons, dress- 
er scarves, 
and launder- 
able summer 
frocks. There are four roses measur- 
ing 5 inches and eight smaller bud- 
ding roses of 1% inches. 


Order by number for 25 cents 
éach from Carol Curtis, Home 
Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Are You Paying OB a oem 
Retail Food Prices? 





























































You Don't Have To... If You Use A 
De Laval Speedway Food Freezer 


You can SAVE 20% or more by using your own farm- 
produced foods or buying food at wholesale and 
storing it in a De Laval Speedway Food Freezer. 
You can SAVE more by buying in season when prices 
are lower. 

You can SAVE an additional 10% of your food 
budget because a food freezer largely eliminates 
waste and spoilage which are otherwise unavoidable. 

You can SAVE even more because you will make 
fewer shopping trips and you will have a healthier 
family. See the new models at your local De Laval 
Dealer’s showroom. 


TWO GREAT NEW MODELS: F-160 (illustrated) 16 cu. ft. capacity, 
stores approximately 600 Ibs. of assorted frozen foods. Model F-240 is the 
upright type with three double compartments, each having two inner doors 
to prevent cold loss. 24 cu. ft. capacity, stores approximately 840 Ibs. of 
assorted frozen foods, 
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Don’t Destroy | 


Your Marriage 


Neglect of intimate hygiene 
can create another you! 





Only the You 
Can Hold His Love! 





b eres married happiness depends on 
the real you—confident of your inti- 
mate feminine daintiness. 


So make sure of your feminine charm. 
Douche regularly with “Lysol,” the fa- 
mous disinfectant and deodorant. Gentle, 
non-caustic “Lysol” will not harm deli- 
cate tissue. 


Many doctors recommend “Lysol.” 
Follow simple directions for correct 
douching solution. Never let neglect 
create that other you, full of doubts, 
inhibitions. Be the real you your hus- 


band loves! 


Get “Lysol” brand disinfectant today 
+. use it regularly! Send for free booklet 
on Feminine Hygiene prepared in col- 
laboration with a leading gynecologist. 
Mailed in plain envelope. Write ‘Harriet 
Dean, Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Box 
P.F.—527, Bloomfield, N. J. 


1) 









Brand Disinfectant 


REG.US PAT OFF. 


A Concentrated 
Germ-Killer 


AVAILABLE AT ALL DRUG STORES 





Quilt Contest Winners 


By BETTY JONES 


“PRAHIS Tulip quilt pattern has 

been in our family for five 
generations,” wrote Miss Lydia 
Hohenstein, Clay County, Tex. It 
isn’t hard for us to understand why, 
if every quilt was as beautifully ex- 
ecuted as the block Miss Hohen- 
stein entered in our contest. We 
considered it first prize material 
and marked it ac- 
cordingly. “My 
mother always 
quilted different 
patterns in each 
block—flowers, 
baskets, butter- 
flies, and other 
Hohenstein added. 





Miss 


items,” 
Her very beautiful block was an 
excellent example of good quilting, 


piecing, and color combination. 
Our first prize of $25 has been 
mailed with our compliments to 
this expert needleworker. 


Age didn’t ham- 
per the nimble 
fingers of Mrs. 
W. L. Addy of 
Spartanburg 
County, S. C. 
This 88-year-old 
reader won our second prize of $15 
with her dainty Cross of Geneva 
block. Both piecing and color com- 
bination were excellent. 








Outstanding 
quilting marked 
the California 
Poppy block en- 
4 “1 tered by Mrs. U. 
Tore somal] J. Vincent, Muh- 
lenberg County, 
Ky. In fact, the back of the block 
was almost as attractive as the front 
because of the quilting. We award- 
ed our third prize of $10 to Mrs. 
Vincent for her entry. 














An unusual 
pink and blue 
block, French 
Log Cabin, was 
entered by Mrs. 
G. P. Giraud, 
Saint Lucie Coun- 
ty, Fla., to win fourth prize, $5. 
The fitting of the long strips that 
form the pattern requires skill. 

As is usual, a good contest draws 
more than four prize winning en- 
tries. We felt compelled to award 
honorable mention awards of $1 
each to four other homemakers for 
outstanding entries: Mrs. W. E. 
Blair, Russell County, Ky., who en- 
tered a Star Flowers block; Mrs. 
R. V. Wall, Stokes County, N. C., 
for her Broad Axe block; Mrs. Jen- 
nie Smith, Russell County, Ky., 
who made a very lovely Star and 
Cross; and Mrs. Minerva Johnson, 
Union County, Tenn., who mas- 
tered the intricate piecing of a 
Mexican Star square. 








For the Littlest Folks 


By MISS KATE 


ETS are lots of fun! And you 

boys and girls know how to 
draw your pets, too. Look at those 
nice sketches on this page. I had 
lots of fun looking at them, but I 
had a hard time selecting the best 
ones. I know you'll agree with me 
that these are good, though. 





Speck and her biddies 
First prize, $5 


Burnam Lee Robertson, 8, 
Estill County, Ky. 


Thomas, my cat 
Second prize, $3.50 


Elizabeth Dupuy, 7, 
Greenup County, Ky. 





Hoppy, my pet rabbit 
Third prize, $2.50 
Gary Kerby, 5, 
McNairy County, Tenn. 





My favorite horse 
Fourth prize, $1.50 


Arnold Smith, 10, 
Polk County, Fla. 


Ys 


Susan, my duck 
Honorable mention, $1 


Wilma Jean Woytek, 7, 
Lavaca County, Tex. 





MELODY Electric Wall Clock. Adaptable 
to any room, any color scheme. Smartly- 
styled, Melody mounts flush on wall; ex. 
cess'cord is neatly concealed. Case ring 
comes in a wide variety of colors: $6,95, 





from such a 
good family 


they'te 
Wetlox! 


GREENWICH Electric Alarm. A truly 
handsome clock, with a rich, mahogany- 
finish wood case and pleasant-tone bell 
alarm. $7.95. With a luminous dial, Green- 
wich is one dollar more. 
















BANTAM Electric Alarm. This beauti- 
fully-designed little fellow is only 3% 
inches high. His clear-toned bell alarm 


has a cheerful call. $4.25. Bantam 
available with luminous dial at $5.00. 


Prices do not include tax and are subject to change 


1S 


WESTCLOX 


Cleitiie Clocks 


Made by the makers of Big Ben 


PRODUCTS OF BEE CORPORATION 
TIME 
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~ Good Looks for 


“Blessed Eventing” 


By SALLY CARTER 





N the event . . . the “blessed 

event” . . . that you are expect- 
ing a baby, you'll want to include 
the expectation of looking your 
loveliest while you’re a happy lady 
in waiting. 

To achieve that expectation takes 
thought, time, and effort, often on 
days when you have little time or 
energy. So- let forethought and 
planning ahead help you along. 

You have a wonderful ally! 
Many women seem to take on a 
magic radiance and beauty with 
pregnancy, even if they’ve not been 
beautiful before. 

Some, alas, only take on weight 
and an untidiness that offsets this 
beauty. They use their condition 
as an alibi. So let’s think of excess 
weight and untidiness as the two 
good looks hazards that you want 
to overcome. 


Counteracting the inertia that 
makes for careless grooming or 
downright untidiness is largely a 
matter of planning a very simple, 
yet regular routine . and of 
using will power to carry it out, 
even when you don’t feel like do- 
ing anything. 

Unless you’ve just had your an- 
nual dental check up and correc- 
tions, visit your dentist early in 
your waiting days and have all 
necessary work done. 

Look to your feet! Get some 
plenty-long, plenty-wide, low- 
heeled shoes. You'll need them 
now, and later when you are tak- 
ing endless steps with and for the 
new bundle of joy. 

If your doctor tells you to wear 
4 supporting girdle, it will be poor 
economy not to do so. Correct sup- 
port can give you months of com- 


fort now and years of good looks 
as an aftereffect. 


Learning to relax in regular day- 
time rest periods and in regular 
nighttime sleeping habits is im- 
portant, too. They will help you 
have that radiance just mentioned, 
and they mean much for your 
health and the baby’s. 


Weight control is so important 
that it cannot be trusted to some 
diet you’ve heard about. It is an 
individual matter for your doctor 
to decide. Certainly you do not 
want to cling to the Victorian idea 
that “eating for two” means indulg- 
ing what used to be called “food 
craving” for cream puffs, rich 
sauces, and the like. 


‘Most of the good-looks measures 
suggested so far are also health 
measures. The state of your health, 
temporary though it is, makes spe- 
cial care of your hair and skin 
necessary for best beauty results. 


Your, hair needs extra brushing 
and tonic massage to offset a 
tendency toward dull, lifeless, or 
falling hair. Unless you just had a 
permanent, have one as soon as you 
know of the baby’s coming, and 
another a month or six weeks be- 
fore the arrival. Work out a simple 
but modish hair-do, and keep it 
neat and well combed. 


Due to glandular and chemical 
changes in your body, your skin 
type may change from oily to dry, 
or vice versa, calling for creams 
that may be different from the ones 
you've used. Explain the changed 
condition to your cosmetic sales- 
woman who will suggest the 
creams you need. (There are spe- 
cial.creams for lubricating the skin 
areas that are stretched too taut by 
your increasing size.) Your skin 


‘may also show: color changes that 


cause your usual make-up tints to 
be unflattering. 


Remember that glowing color, a 
pretty hair-do, earrings, a necklace, 
pretty neckwear are little tricks 
that distract attention from the 
waistline and hips to the radiant 
face of a mother-to-be. 





Order today the free beauty leaf- 
lets listed here. Check those you 
desire, fill in coupon, and mail to 
Sally Carter, Home Department, 
= oerentive r a at office 

arest you — Raleigh, Memphis, 
Dallas, or Birmingham. 

0 Be Yourself Beautifully 





Get "Em Now! 


Beauty Aids From the Kitchen 
Shelf 

Are You Only Two Feet From 
Beauty? * 

Are Your Hands Lovely? 
Waves, Temporary and Perma- 
nent 


Oo UU. 
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look lovelier in IOdays 
~~ DOCTORS HOME FACIAL 
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“*‘Creamwashing’ 
with Noxzema helps keep 
my skin looking smooth 
and fresh,” says Polly 
Aaron of Norwalk, 
Conn. “It’s a fine grease- 
less powder base, too!” 








% 


Rough, Dry Skin. 
“For 10 years Noxzema 
has been my beauty 
aid,” says Mrs. Phyllis 
Molberg of Springfield, 
Minn. “It helps dry skin 
look so much fresher!” 


Blemishes*. “‘Creamwashing’ with Noxzema 
quickly helped heal my blemishes*,” says lovely 
Rosemary Colligan of Scranton, Pa. “It helps my 
complexion look softer, smoother.” 








or your money back! 


@ See for yourself if Noxzema’s 
Home Beauty Routine doesn’t help your 
skin look softer, smoother, lovelier! 

In actual clinical tests, this easy rou- 
tine developed by a skin doctor, helped 
4 out of 5 women with skin problems to 
have lovelier-looking complexions. 


See if it doesn’t help your skin prob- 
lem — fast! No matter how many other 
creams you have used, try Noxzema. 
Remember it is a medicated formula. 
That’s ONE secret of its amazing effec- 
tiveness! 


Noxzema works or money back! 
After a 10 day trial, if you aren’t de- 
lighted with results, just return jar to 
Noxzema, Baltimore. Your money back! 
Get Noxzema today—40¢, 60¢ and $1.00 
plus tax at any drug or cosmetic counter. 

*externally-caused 


Surveys show that women all over the 
United States are switching to this sen- 
sible care. Hundreds report their delight 
with way Noxzema helps heal external- 
ly-caused blemishes and helps skin look 
fresher, lovelier. 


Look lovelier—or no cost! 

Follow this simple beauty routine 
Morning: 1. For thorough cleansing, apply Noxzema lib- 
erally to face and neck. Then with a cloth wrung out in warm 
water wash your face with Noxzema as if using soap and 


water. How fresh and clean your skin looks after “cream- 
washing!” No dry, drawn feeling! 


2. Apply Noxzema as a léng-lasting powder base. 





Evening: 3.“Creamwash” again with Noxzema. See how 
make-up and dirt disappear. 


4. Now apply Noxzema as your night cream to help your 
skin look softer and smoother. Pat a bit extra over any blem- 
ishes* to help heal them. It’s medicated—that’s one secret! And 
it’s greaseless, too. No smeary face! No messy pillow! 


NOXZEMA <:... 
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Your Cakes Will Never Bo Bortor 





NS 


To make the most of every recipe, 
be sure you have the best ingredi- 
ents. Try this Domino recipe for 
rich, tempting devil’s food cake. 
You’ll see why more women 
choose Domino Sugar than any 
other brand! : 


% cup shortening 
2 cups Domino Extra Fine 
Granulated Sugar 
4 eggs 
4 squares (4 oz.) unsweetened 
chocolate 
2% cups all-purpose flour 
1% teaspoons baking soda 
Yq teaspoon salt 
1% cups milk 
1¥4 teaspoons vanilla extract 


Cream together shortening and 
Domino Granulated Sugar. You'll 
appreciate Domino’s quick-dis- 
solving, free-mixing qualities. Add 
eggs, one at a time, beating after 





You Use! 


=> 


Domo 


Zh 
SS 


ass Suga, 
"8 Fine 


Tany 
_ lateg 
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SAVE THIS G)gM/M0 RECIPE FOR 


DEVILS FOOD CAKE 


each. Melt chocolate over hot 
water; add. Sift together flour, 
baking soda and salt; add alter- 
nately with milk to creamed mix- 
ture. Add vanilla extract. Pour 
into 2 greased 9" layer pans. Bake. 
in mod. oven, 350°F., 40 min. 
Cool 5 min. Remove layers from 
pans; cool on wire rack. 

For easy, never-fail icing, use 
recipe on Domino Confectioners 
XXXX package. For generous 
layers of icing, double the pack- 
age recipe. You'll always make 
delicious cakes, praise- winning 
pies and cookies, when you bake 
with Domino Sugars. 


Domino 


AMERICA’S LARGEST 
SELLING SUGARS 





Tom aalehar=is 
what else you take 


FOR SUMMER 


COLDS 


YOU NEED 


BAYER 


ASPIRIN 


FIRST! 


TO RELIEVE PAIN AND DISCOMFORT 





SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


fer sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 


Almost anything useful thet you have a 
surplus of is just what somebody else wants. 
Turn your surplus into cash by offering it 





*‘on tap” 
with 


Keep ice water, juices, beverages 
“on tap’’ in this new automatic 
di ©! Simply the button, 
fi a glass full in six seconds! 
lace on lower shelf in refrigerator 
so children can help themselves. 
Made of tasteless, less plastic 
with hand-grip indentations front 
and back, reversible tray lid. 
Money Back Guarantee. $3.00 Postage 
Paid. No C.0.D.’s. 


Department  , THE ROBERTS CO. 
1770 Willow Rd., Burlingame, Calif. 











Zippers Are a Whiz! ~ 


And Fine Seams Tells How _To Apply Them 


By JOHNNIE HOVEY 


After basting and press- 
ing, turn under the back 
seam allowance 4% inch 
from the basted seam line 
and press or baste flat. 


9 ry sae 
He 
* &» 


Turn garment right side 
out and pin front to zipper 
tape, alternating direction 
of pins. Baste across bottom, 
up side, and across top, 
close to metal chain. 


HE development and _perfec- 

tion of zippers has helped the 
home seamstress to be more profes- 
sional in her work. A zipper which 
is properly put in is smooth, com- 
fortable, and usually invisible. . If 
zippers are carefully selected for 
best length and weight, matching 
color, and proper type for a par- 
ticular garment, they are certain 
to be more satisfactory. 

Check the length of your placket 
or neck opening carefully. Then 
buy a zipper % inch shorter. If 
seam is less than % inch wide, it is 
best to make a facing for both sides. 
Cut the facing about 1% inches 
wide and the saime length as the 
zipper tape. 

Zippers are most often used for 
skirt plackets. Here is a simple 
method of putting them in: 

Baste edges of opening as if you 
were going to seam it all the way 
to the top. Use tiny, even stitches. 
Press seam open and then remove 
bastings. The creases are your 
guidelines. Press a new crease 
along the back edge % inch back of 
the first crease. Pin back edge of 
skirt to zipper at top, bottom, and 
center. Baste and then stitch, using 


Place the %-inch fold close 
to edge of metal chain of i 
zipper, and baste in posi- 3 
tion, easing fabric to zipper ~ 
tape. Using zipper foot, a 
machine-stitch on basting 

line from bottom up. 


Using zipper foot, machine- 
stitch along basting line 
from bottom up. Turn 
square corners with needle 
down in material, presser 
foot up. Remove all bast- 
ings, press placket on wrong 
side, then—zip! 


a cording or zipper foot. Your seam 
should be very close to the metal 
part of the zipper. Now snip across 
seam allowance at fold so seam 
will lie flat. 

Now turn skirt right side out and 
pin front seam in place. See how 
completely the zipper is hidden? 
The extra % inch you creased i 
place on the back fold made this 
possible. Baste top seam and stiteh 
it in place. Turn the corner very — 
carefully at the bottom. Remove 
bastings, tie thread ends, and press 
your neat placket. Easy, wasnt it? 

A dress placket using a Zippe= 
calls for a slightly different pre 
cedure. Baste seam and press it 
open, just as you would for a skirt 
placket. If you need to face 
seam, do that next, after you have 
removed basting. If your 
is lightweight, use same 
for facing. If it is bulky, use a thin 
material so your seam be 
smooth. Cut your facing as long 
as the zipper tape and 14 Ih 
inches wide. Baste and stitch t0 
front edge of seam. Trim and press 
facing back flat to cover seam. 

The photos on this page show 
how to proceed from here. 














HE secPet 


iS IN THE LOW HEAT AND THE REVERE coppe, 
: Bory. 
Om 


Experience shows that the best proves to be the most economical 
in the long run. This is particularly true in preparing your food, 
which represents so large a part of the household budget. And 
that is why buyers of Revere Ware, often attracted first by the 
beauty of these “Kitchen Jewels,” marvel at their economy once 
they start using them. The copper bottom of Revere Ware 
spreads the heat more evenly, helps prevent hot spots, The 
Revere “waterless cooking way,” is simple, saves time and fuel, 
reduces kitchen odors, preserves precious vitamins and 
minerals, improves flavors. 

Revere Copper-Clad Stainless Steel Ware is easy to use, quick to 
clean, and practically indestructible—you can’t burn a hole 
through it. Revere Ware will prove a lasting tribute to your 
good taste and far-sighted economy. But make sure you get 
the original. Look for the Revere trade mark in the bottom. 
Sold by all leading retailers in the United States and Canada. 
Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, Rome Manufacturing 
Company Division, Rome, N. Y. 


SEE REVERE’S “MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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Metallic Stitch 
Another SINGER 








—the OAT CEREAL that 








i N C ki ] _e. 
needs No Cooking! 
A age mae , 
waist with choice o 
Yes ...a ready-to-eat OAT CEREAL ee ye ey | 
. — rards 35-inch fabric. 
with a whale of a lot of [GO power! 2666—Full skirt, ! 


poease lines, and 
) 


For a better breakfast every day, shaped like golden, little doughnuts olero add u P to 


include Cheerios! It’s made from  ... the only famous oat cereal that charm. ge © a 
that good grain, oats...and no needs no cooking. So crisp, light, ace ee i * ts my ‘ 
cooking needed. There’s no easier appetizing that you'll be glad you Size 16: 7% yards 35- 

way toserve yourfolksthatgrandoat asked for the Family Size package. inch material. 


energy they want at breakfast time. Contains 50% more ready-to-eat 
So get Cheerios...the only cereal Cheerios than the regular size! 


2403—Bolero sug- 
gestion for a sweet 
young girls dress. 
Sizes 4 to 14. Size 8: 
2% yards 35-inch fab- 
ric, 3% yards ruffling. 


2096 — Rippling 
pleats give hdlinees to 
a yoked dress. Sizes 6 
months, 1, 2, 3. Size 
2: 1% yards 35-inch 
fabric; panties, % yard. 





















IN REGULAR PATTERNS 25 CENTS EACH tio Pattern sont wviime (coins, pretenel 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
AND PI os ica ad.sbns cusietihs cinincicktdgeadachuassbaetisinianimeippiuninasiaghiccedstupesitnebraaianonceneoshiiin——n 
FAMILY SIZE ne I i ed on We 
irish ah seehhés ntaaecblisheanibiten dhsihenceicaticiehsind-capimdiceibdalbunliln State podvoads “6 
PON NOR ino asiccsescrssassntvithcsepienconsbinaiaciniomipelinanmnatiasadee Size.. x SI 
a DUI acakidaisscickssiecsp cnininctosncinssitctddiiemenieccsdionuenanege SIZE ...----0-reeeerer™ 
Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
Ala. If you wish Spring and Summer Fashion Magazine for 25 cents, ¢ ; is teete 





(Attach $2 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 
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Cording—fashionable “‘finish”’ for Invisible Hems—thread doesn’t 
slipcovers ... and garments, too. show on the right side at all! 


you want To sew, 
ou'll sew it 
better ona 


SINGER 








Spark Stitch—dainty for dresses, 
blouses. Simple the SINGER way! 


Metallic Stitch—so glamourous. 
Another SINGER fashion specialty. 


Bouclé Stitch—far easier than it 
looks. Gay on table mats, dresses. 








Ut an Liat 
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Hemstitching and picoting—a 
touch of luxury for curtains, linens. 





Appliqués—they go on like mag- 
i¢ with SINGER’s smooth stitch. 





Binding—sew on one or several 
rows at a time... varied widths. 





Setting in Zippers—no pucker. 
SINGER sews close and smooth. 
















Deep-pile Rugs, fancy trims— 


€asy, inexpensive on a SINGER. 








Quilting—easy as 1,2,3. Popular 
for skirts, bedspreads, cushions. 





Zigzag Stitch—for lovely dec- 
orative effects or setting in lace. 


Buttonholes—beautiful, profes- 
sional. Straight or keyhole style. 


Ruffles, Gathers, Pleats—a 
SINGER forms them as it stitches! 


DON’T BE MISLED. 
* SINGER sells and services its products only through 
| SINGER SEWING CENTERS, identified by the Red 
“S” Trade Mark on the window, and listed in your 
phone directory underSINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS At right is the SINGER SEWING CENTER at 717 Wheeling 


Avenue, Cambridge, Ohio. There are more than 1200 others 
THERE’S ONE NEAR YOU TO SERVE YOU from coast to coast. 





World's favorite sewing machine for 100 years. 
See the newest models tomorrow! 





*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY Copyright, U.S. A., 1952, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. Al}! rights reserved for all countries. 










Here’s the easiest contest ever! No limericks, 
no reasons why, no “25 words or less” to 
write. Here’s all you do: 

Just bake a Baker’s Coconut cake for Dad, 
listen to him rave, and tell us what he says! 

He’s sure to love it if it’s this dark, choco- 
laty devil’s food! And he’ll love it even more 
drifted high with luscious, snow-white Baker’s 
Coconut! 

Scrumptious-looking—scrumptious-eating! 
And Dad will tell you so! 

So just jot down his exact words and send 


EIN) 2 in prizes! 


315 chances fo win in this easiestever contest! 


them to us, with the label from a can of Baker’s 
Coconut Southern Style, or a Baker’s Coconut 
Premium Shred box top or cellophane bag. 
And who knows... 

Father’s Day may be your day, too! 

You may win $1,500! $500! $300! or one of 
the 312 other generous prizes! 

Won’t it be fun spending your check? 

C’mon, everybody! This contest is open to 
all: daughters, granddaughters, wives, mothers 
—and even sons who bake. Everyone who 
knows a dad! 
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HAPPY 
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ER’S DAY 


BAKERS CoConur 
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"WHAT DID DAD SAY 2" ConTEST 


HERE ARE THE RULES! 


1. Bake this Dad’s-Day Dandy—topped with delicious 
Baker’s Coconut (or any other cake using Baker’s 
Coconut). 


2. Write us Dad’s exact words when he sees it (or takes 
his first bite)}—whether it’s one word, or fifty. (The 
shorter the better.) 


3. Be sure you include your own name and address, and 
the label from your can of Baker’s Coconut Southern 
Style, or a Baker’s Coconut Premium Shred box top or 
cellophane bag—whichever you used. If your can has no 
label, copy the number embossed on the lid of the can. 


4. Send your entry to Post Office Box #980, New York 
46, N.Y. Entries must be postmarked on or before mid- 
night, June 21, 1952. Must be received by June 27, 1952. 


§S. Enter as many times as you wish, so long as each 
entry is your own original work submitted in your own 
name, and is o——— by the proof of purchase 
required in Rule #3 above. 


6. Contest open to anyone residing within the conti- 
nental limits of the U. S. except employees of the General 
Foods a its advertising agencies and their 
respective families. 

7. Entries will be jud; on the basis of originality, 
aptness, and sincerity by the independent and impartial 
judging staff of the Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation. 

plicate prizes in the event of ties. 




















8. Entries become the property of the sponsors to use as 
they see fit, and none will be returned. Contest subject 
to all Federal and local laws and regulations. 


Ders 


Here are the prizes! Think what you 
could buy with one of these: 


JX rrze-$1,500 
2x2 reze-$ SOO 
Bre rezt- $300 


2 prizes or #100 ta. 
IO prizts or $50 ea. 
1OO prizes or $10 A. 
200 prints of $SEA. 
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New for You 


By the Wishbone Editor 





RESS up clay flowerpots with 
D cotortui new jackets made of 
Vinylite plastic sheeting. The jack- 
ets are easy to clean. They resist 
moisture from spill-overs while wa- 
tering plants, chemical action from 
dissolved plant foods, and abrasion 
by gritty soil particles. One-piece 
jackets have strong _heat-sealed 
seams; others wrap around the 
flowerpot and fasten with decora- 
tive snap buttons. They retail for 
29 to 59 cents in variety stores. 


Those planning to refinish their 
walls will be interested in Plastra- 
Tone, a plaster-and-paint combina- 
tion. Only one coat is required to 
cover any surface. No undercoat or 
sealer is used. The product will 
hold special interest for those wish- 
ing to change from papered to plas- 
tered walls. A wide selection of 
colors includes seven deep tones, 
nine decorator colors, and white. 
Plastra-Tone is $4.25 per gallon. 
Inquiries or comments may be ad- 
dressed to the Superior Paint and 
Varnish Corp., 1014 North Indus- 
trial Blvd., Dallas 2, Tex. 





Corn rollers with plastic holders 
serve corn-on-the-cob gracefully. 
Just butter and roll! A set of four 
costs $3.95 and can be ordered 
from Bert’s, 183 Richmond Ave- 
nue, Staten Island 2, N. Y. 





Do you want sweet, aromatic cedar 
closets that last and hold that clean 
cedar aroma? It’s easy with Cedar- 
Wall, a compound of pulverized 
cedar wood reinforced with pure 
cedar oil. When applied with a 
paint brush or trowel to the thick- 
ness of a penny, it gives real, last- 
ing cedar closets. A 5-pound bag 
covers 40 square feet and sells for 
$5. For further information write 





to National Merchandising Associ- 
ates, 672 S. LaFayette Park PI., 
| Suite 26, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Duo-Pac is a hot water bottle or jeg 
bag made of Vinylite plastic, This 
bag is chemically filled and perma. 
nently sealed. For hot application, 
place bag in hot water for five 
minutes; for cold application, place 
bag in freezing compartment of the 
refrigerator for a few minutes, jt 
costs $2 at most drug and depart. 


ment stores. : 


Set of two barbecue irons includes 
one fork for hot dogs and one iron 
for steaks and giant hamburgers, 
Handles are made of white birch 
saplings; prongs are of sturdy steel, 
Each iron is 32 inches long, Order 
set for $3.95 from John Shelby, 
Box M, Barre, Vt. 

































Prom is a new-type home perma- 
nent with the neutralizer “built in.” 
It has two main advantages: There 
are three different strengths of so- 
lutions to fit different types of hair, 
and the troublesome rinsing and 
timing steps are all grouped into 
one. The resulting wave is soft and 
natural looking. Prom costs $1.50 
at drug, department, variety stores. 





Bus 


Fancy bows come easy with the 
Bo-Du, a new plastic gadget that 
makes professional-looking rosettes 
and pompons for your gift pack- 
ages, hair bows, and bows for 
your blouses and dresses. It can 
be used with any kind of ribbon 
and comes with easy-to-follow i- 
structions. By moving the adjust 
able arm, you can make of 
all sizes. Bo-Du sells for 29 cents 
at ribbon counters of variety 

department stores or can be oF 
dered from McGee and Willig, 
1136 Edgarton St., St. Paul 1, 
Minn. Postal charge is 6 cents. 

























| A Clean Sewing Machine 


By NEITE SHULTZ 


Thread - take-up lever 


Tension control 
Needle bar 
Presser bar 


Presser foot 


Feed dog, 


Armplate, or cover plate (on back) 


Pressure control bar 
Faceplate < ; NR 2 








Throat plate or needle plate 


A clean machine gives better service. 


SEWING machine will per- 

form much more efficiently if 
“given a thorough cleaning and lu- 
+ brication periodically. 

Only a small amount of equip- 
ment is needed @0 do a job of clean- 
ing. Most of it is available around 
the average home. It consists of: 
1) a medium screw driver; 2) the 
small screw driver which came with 
the machine or a similiar one; 3) an 

adjustable wrench; 4) pliers; 5) 
small tweezers; 6) a crochet hook 
or a piece of wire bent to make a 
‘small hook to remove pieces of 
~ thread and lint; 7) a half-inch paint 

(or a feather will do); 8) an 
‘old tooth brush; 9) a shallow bak- 
“ing pan; 10) 1 quart of kerosene; 
H) a long-spout can filled with 
good gum-free oil; 12) cloths. 


Before beginning to remove 
parts, spread newspapers under 
‘and around the machine to catch 
"the oil. Use the wrench on nuts 
ind bolts—never use pliers on them. 

cally all screws, nuts, and 
on household equipment turn 
to loosen and right to tighten. 

a screw or nut will not loosen 
easily, dip the brush in kerosene 
‘and apply it until the screw will 
Wosen. If the machine is electric, 
“over the motor and wires to pro- 
‘tect them from the kerosene. 


Remove parts and place in order 
Temoved in rows in the baking pan 
‘t0.make replacing easier. Here is 
“@ suggested order for removing 
“parts: slide plate or plates; throat 
‘needle plate; bobbin case; press- 
Yer foot; needle; face with upper 

on tension attached or separate; 
md at back of arm of machine; 
/ But on balance wheel (loosen set 
screw on nut of balance wheel to 
> femove nut); 3-pronged washer 
{rote carefully its position, so you 
will replace it right); balance wheel; 
|) Bett guard; bobbin winder (remove 
Small rubber belt washer if there is 
¢ on the winder). 

With the paint brush dipped in 

e, wash all movable parts 
of the face plate (needle bar, 
er foot bar, etc.). Clean 

Ough the opening of the ma- 

me arm. Clean bobbin case car- 

Pand parts around it. 


Move shaft back and forth to get 
to all parts of it. With the old 
tooth brush clean under feeder dog 
and between its teeth. Loosen the 
screw which holds this feed and 
raise it enough to remove lint and 
thread that is packed underneath. 

Next raise the head of the ma- 
chine and clean moving joints that 
are exposed. If possible, r2zach into 
the arm of the machine and clean 
the shaft and stitch-length adjust- 
ment. Clean out all oil holes with 
the wire or a long pin. Oil freely 
and wipe away excess oil. 

Clean with the brush and kero- 
sene parts that were first placed in 
the pan, dry thoroughly, and re- 
place on head of machine. Check 
the upper tension, being sure that 
the two hollow washers, which fit 
like two plates with bottoms to- 
gether, are in place with a washer, 
which has a bar across the center, 
a coiled spring against the washer, 
and a nut to screw against the small 
end of the spring. See that the 
small pin which is hidden inside 
the bar on which these washers fit 
is in place. Adjust the tensions, 
upper and lower, to have about the 
same amount of pressure on the 
thread that will pass through them. 
Adjust the nut at the top of the 
foot bar to have a medium amount 
of pressure on the material. Use 
wire to clean under bobbin spring. 

Put throat plate in place and ad- 
just the feed dog so all the teeth 
show above the throat plate sur- 
face, but do not have any solid part 
below the teeth visible above the 
level of the plate. 

Clean bobbin winder, replace 
rubber washer belt if there is one. 
Replace belt in groove of balance 
wheel and slip wheel onto greased 
shaft; next, replace the three- 
pronged washer; then nut with set 
screw. Tighten nut and adjust. 
Fasten belt guard and bobbin 
winder to arm of machine. 

After the kerosene used in clean- 
ing has drained out, squirt oil free- 
ly into all oil holes, moving parts, 
and wherever one surface rubs 
against or turns within another. 

Editor's Note.—Miss Shultz is in- 


structor, Home Ecomonics Depart- 
ment, Texas State College for Women. 
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Attractive interiors are easy to achieve .. . thrifty 
to own... when you build or remodel with 
IDEAL Millwork. IDEAL Panel Doors, Circle- 
Head Bookcases, Fireplace Man- 
tels, Corner Cabinets, Kitchen 
Units,-and many other choice 
millwork products are now 
available at your retail lumber 
dealer’s store. Observe .. . inves- 
tigate...then specify IDEAL. 


Millwork 
Products 








FIREPLACE 
MANTEL 








MAIL COUPON TODAY 


IDEAL COMPANY, DEPT. PF-652 

P.O. Box 889, Waco, Texas 

Please send FREE literature on the following: 
(] Kitchens CD All-Wethr Windows 

(J Corner Cabinets C] lrening Boards 


C] Book Cases (_] Sliding Door Units 
C) Colonial Entrances C] Fireplace Mantels 

































IDEAL 


REG US PAT OFF 











Name— 
AVAILABLE Address 
AT BUILDING City State 





MATERIAL STORES 


Arvine 





olUivediile hile 
electric irons 


Y ss well Gutle... 


THEY'RE GUARANTEED 5 FULL YEARS—Don’t worry 
if this iron slips off your ironing table! It’s an Arvin... 
with safety-locked, jerk-proof cord and unbreakable 
rubber plug. You can’t break the connection! Yes, Arvin 
irons are so well built they’re guaranteed for 5 years! 
Arvin Industries, Inc., Columbus, Indiana. 








She “Frames” Her Flowers 


Mrs. Mae DeLano has a hobby which, while being de- 
lightful, is easy and inexpensive to follow. Most of the 


ingredients — like all the best things in life — are free. 


By TAMARA ANDREEVA 





RS. Mae DeLano 
“paints” with flowers. 
She dries them, following 
her own ingenious process in 
which they lose neither shape 
nor color. Then she pastes 
them artistically into bouquet 
arrangements on a piece of 
cardboard, and frames such 
a canvas under glass. Sealed 
airtight, these floral arrange- 
ments last for years. The only 
expense is cardboard, frame, 
and glue. 
You can make these pretty 
pictures, too. Mrs. DeLano 








OF TH 
10 MA 
PACKA 





passes on the following direc- Kin 
tions. Small flat flowers, like Tha 
pansies, are best. Fern leaves ups, 
and other feathery leaves are sur] 
most effective. To dry the Skin 
flowers properly, place them chev 
in a clean oven glass baking dige 
dish and cover them with ener 
clean builder’s sand (not This is one of Mrs. DeLano’s me 
beach sand, which usually prize-winning arrangements. nou 


has salt and other undesir- 
able chemicals). Then leave 
in a gas oven, with only pilot 
light going, for 10 hours. In 
that time the flowers are 
thoroughly dry. (If yours is 
an electric range, experiment 
to see how long you must 
leave the flowers to dry at the 
very lowest heat.) Gently 
brush off the sand, and they 
are ready for arranging. When 
you are satisfied with the ar- 
rangement, carefully anchor 
each flower with a bit of glue. 








SKINNE 





















The 

She places the flow- i 

Mrs. DeLano making a ers in the glass bak- aon 
flower arrangement. She ing dish, and then crun 
brushes the flowers free in oven for drying. milk 
of sand and places them any 


on cardboard. Only a lit- 
tle glue is used on back 
of each flower and leaf. 


Car 
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IT TAKES A WHOLE HALF POUND 





OF THOMPSON SEEDLESS GRAPES 
TO MAKE THE RAISINS IN ONE SINGLE 
PACKAGE OF SKINNER’S RAISIN-BRAN 


King-Size raisins .. . lots of them! 
That's why kids . . . and grown- 
ups, too. . . delight to the sweet 
surprise in every spoonful of 
Skinner's Raisin-Bran. Those big, 
chewy raisins are rich in easy-to- 
digest fruit sugar, a source of quick 
energy. Try Skinner's Raisin-Bran 
... it’s double good, double 
nourishing. 


im ilu 


2¢ Bh 


PER SERVING 


SKINNER’S FLAKES STAY CRISPER! 


The toasted flakes of sun-ripe 
wheat in Skinner's Raisin-Bran are 
really crisp . . . so crisp they stay 
crunchy even after you’ve added 
milk or cream. They're crisper than 
any other raisin bran! 

toe Eat 


Start. Your Day Right 


SKINNER’S 
RAISIN-BRAN 


Use Our Classified Pages for Results. 















MEN - WOMEN 
I'll help you get EXTRA 
CASH to fill your pocketbook 
—to live on. No previous ex- 
perience or capital needed. I'll 
send FREE an assortment of 
fine, full-size household prod- 
ucts to test and show. Full Pz 
or spare time. Big monthly 4 
premiums. Write today. p43 


BLAIR 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Dept. 28GL 




















Prize Winner 


HE Neuse River Home Demon- 

stration Club in Craven County, 
N. C., won first prize on our exhibit 
booth at the Tri-County Fair. The 
exhibit consisted of a terribly dilap- 
idated mail box, surrounded by rub- 
bish, tin cans, trash, 
and weeds, and a 
new mail box, paint- 
ed and an illuminat- 
ed name sign affixed, 
mounted on a paint- 
ed post of proper 
height and land- 
scaped at the base. We had a large 
sign reading, “Which is yours?” 
with an arrow pointing to each box. 
We also distributed literature out- 
lining the proper erection and 
maintenance of rural mail boxes. 
We sold 40 illuminated name plates 
at $1 discount. 

We asked the rural patrons to 
paint their boxes and posts . with 
white or aluminum paint, the flags 
red, and mount the boxes on port- 
able stands, specifying the proper 
height. Eleanor J. Delisle, 

North Carolina. 





Poems and Patterns 


I have been a subscriber to The 
Progressive Farmer for a long time. 
It has lots of uplifting poems. The 
sections on patterns and kitchen 
hints and recipes are excellent. 

Mrs. Carl Fitzgerald, 
West Virginia. 


New Hobby 


I enjoyed very much the article 
in your March 1952 issue, “Deco- 
rate With Paper Cut-Outs,” by 
Tamara Andreeva, telling of the 
hobby of Mrs. Helen Cromwell. 
Any hobby that beautifies drab sur- 
roundings interests me. After read- 
ing this article I have started notic- 
ing flowers, and I believe a good 
source for leaves and flowers is 
flower catalogs. 

Mrs. Fay Franks, Texas. 


Recipe for Happiness 

Combine one husband, one wife, 
and a number of children, assorted 
sizes (these are optional, but add 
a delightful flavor). Using a strong 
unity, blend well together. Add a 
pinch of helpfulness, a sprig of 
loyalty, and a dash of patience. 
Mix a generous portion of smiles 
and a few drops of tears. Fold these 
ingredients into the mixture. Stir 
until it forms a light consistency. 
Sprinkle with a little kindness and 
garnish it with love. 

‘This delicacy, called family hap- 
piness, should not be taken with 
a grain of salt, but if completely 
digested, is good for heart nutri- 
tion. Regular servings provide 
minimum requirements for healthy, 
congenial living. 

Nell Henley, Mississippi. 
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LIVE SAFETY RINGS of latex built 
right into the Bernardin lid grip 
tight to jar rims for high vacuum 
seal. 







LIDS TRIPLE COATED... food acid 
resistant white enamel, on tough 
gold lacquer on a heavy coating 
of tin. 






Compare These Features with Any Other Lid! 


PACKED READY TO USE... Ber- 
nardin lids are packed back-to- 
back...no 
out ready to use. 


SNAP SIGNAL... Bernardin’s new 
Snap Lids tell you when the 
seal is safe with a distinctive 
“snap,” 


... just ask for Snap lids 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition 





sticking...lids slide 
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when your 


his lid goes : 
(& FY —~" SAFELY SEALED 
\\ ‘ 3 


HEAR IT! SEE IT!...Yes, hear this new 
Bernardin SAFETY SIGNAL telling you that 
your home canning seal is safe...doubly safe 
because you see the depressed cap, and hear 
the Bernardin snap! You'll be amazed how 
Snap Lids take the guess-work out of home 
canning...No more half-sure canning when 
you “can by ear” with Bernardin Snap Lids. 


home canning’s 










ts 
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Mrs. Harry Conover 
Puts On Blue Bonnet 
—Appreciates F.N.E. ! 


cS * hee 










Mrs. Harry Conover puts on BLUE BONNET 
Margarine for F.N.E.—Flavor, Nutrition, 
Economy! Like the noted beauty and TV 
personality, you will love the delicate, 
sunny-sweet taste BLUE BONNET adds to 
any food! You'll appreciate its nourish- 
ment, too. No other spread for bread is 
richer in year-round Vitamin A! And you'll 
welcome its economy. T'wo pounds of BLUE 
BONNET cost less than one pound of high- 


ced spread! So remember the letters-. .. 
..N...E! When you buy All-Vegetable 


BLUE BONNET Margarine you get “all 3” 
—Flavor! Nutrition! Econom-e-e! 
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it MAKE YOUR OWN FLOWERS 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT! 








LOTS of money-— lots of fun! Make wood 
fiber bouquets, corsages, plants' Send for free 
details, or send 50¢ for HANDSOME INSTRUCTION 
PORTFOLIO with 15 flower patterns, 


Wute CRAFT STUDIOS 


tO} MAIN STREET, DAVENPORT 10. 1OWA 
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CORNS = 
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FROM UNDERNEATH! 
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Pheny 


GZ ; JA 
4 Yr. ia = od 
new wonder drug, 


lium 


that gets under your corn and helps push it out 


Greatest corn remedy discov- 
ery in 70 years! Tests show 
this new medication went to 


work 33% faster. New miracle 


drug, Phenylium (pronounced 
Fen-ill-ee-um), gets at the 
base of your corn and helps 
ease it out. Corn or callus 
plasters. At drug countersnow. 





st 
BLUE 


JAY 





Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wobble when you 
talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be annoyed and 
embarrassed by such handicaps. FASTEETH, an 
alkaline (non-acid) powder to sprinkle on your 
plates, keeps false teeth more firmly set. Gives 
confident feeling of security and added comfort. 
No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Get 
FASTEETH today at any drug store. 








MAKE BIG MONEY 
Selling Fine Monuments 
Marble or granite. Save, buy direct or be 
our agent. Be own boss. All or spare time, 
Big commissions. Free catalog & sales aids. 
Freight paid. Written guarantee. Old reli 

able company. Write for details. 


GUARANTEE MONUMENT CO. 
479-P Marietta St., N.W., Atianta, Ga. 
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Our Women Speak — 





Are you 
resisting 









Tampax? 















_.if $0, ask 
yourself why 








Don’t let your inborn conservatism keep 
you from adopting the Tampax method 
of monthly sanitary protection. You will 
only be depriving yourself of the com- 
fort and convenience which this scien- 
tific discovery is offering you. The doctor 
who originated Tampax has designed it 
to give many benefits to women—mar- 
ried or single. 


First you should know that Tampax 
is worn internally and is very small— 
many times smaller than the external type 
of monthly protection. Being [IRIE 
made of pure surgical cotton, it [Rin 
is extremely absorbent—also Ba 
easilydisposable.Tampaxcomes [MMU 
to you in slim white applicators. Your 
hands needn't touch the Tampax and 
you cannot feel it while wearing it! 

How free you feel! No belts or pins or 
external pads to pull or twist or slip or 
stick. Best of all, no odor or chafing. No 
bulges under clothing.... You can even 
wear Tampax in your shower bath or 
your tub! Month's supply may be carried 
in purse. Buy at drug or notion counters 
in 3 absorbencies: Regular, Super, Junior. 
Look for Tampax Vendor in restrooms 
throughout the United States. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 








Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 





TAMPAX INCORPORATED Poeee-R 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Size is checked below. 


(| ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER ( ) JUNIOR 





About Sewing Classes, 
a Clean-Up Crusade, 
Child Care, Paint, 


and Food. 


EWING is a favored hobby with 

members of the FHA Club in 
Leon County, Fla. The girls make 
many of their own clothes. Fancy 
work is not likely to become a lost 
art if these FHA’ers have their way, 
either. They say they like to do 
their fancy work while listening to 
the radio at home. 

The girls plan their wardrobe 
for a year. They find this long-range 
planning and budgeting of the 
clothing dollar is heartily approved 
by the mothers, who find that with- 
out direction, daughters are likely 
to go wastefully clothes-crazy. 


Plans for a definite objective, 
however, have a steadying effect, as 
each garment is. selected to go into 
a complete wardrobe. One of the 
main stipulations made by the high 
school sewing teacher is that each 
girl must see through to completion 
her project of sewing, and not “bite 
off more than she can chew.” 

The home economics classes of 
Leon High School visited the West 
Campus testing bureau of Florida 
State University in Tallahassee and 
did actual studies of fabrics. They 
saw a machine test tensile strength 
and learned the importance of cut- 
ting parallel with the selvage or 
warp of the cloth, which has almost 
twice the strength of the woof of 
the cloth. The FHA’ers lay their 
patterns so the main strain of wear 
will come with the warp, especially 
for sleeves and the backs of gar- 
ments. Abrasive tests, heat and sun 
tests, and laundering tests impressed 
practical information, also. 


For a one-day garbage-disposal 
campaign, the Phil Campbell Home 
Demonstration Club, Franklin 
County, Ala., spent $25. This 
amount was used to hire a truck and 
driver. As a result, the townspeople 
became interested in this project 
and are now planning a regular gar- 








4 
These members of Future Home- 


makers Club of Leon High School 


make many of their own garments. 


bage route on a subscription basis. 

Franklin County home demon- 
stration club activities include es- 
tablishing rural libraries, school 
lunchrooms, and helping with the 
upkeep and ‘care of rural churches. 
The Dime Club, by contributing 
some financial aid and much work, 
has helped complete a new church. 
Next the club plans to landscape the 
church grounds and members are 
now rooting cuttings and are grow- 
ing plants that will help lower the 
cost of the project. 


A basketball whistle can save a 
mother’s lungs. Mrs. Ben C. Dickin- 
son, Marion County, Ga., uses one 
to call her children to the house. 
Each “child has a different signal. 
The children like this method of 
summoning and can hear it a longer 
distance than they can hear a yell. 


“To keep paint off windows when 
I paint the woodwork around them, 
I cut strips of newspaper to fit the 
panes,” says Ruth Stocks, Fulton 
County, Ga. “The paper sticks to 
the glass if it is dampened with a 
little water. After the paint dries, I 
peel the paper off and there is never 
a bit of paint on my windows.” 


“I have a pet recipe for Berry 
Cobbler Pie that is a timesaver be- 
cause I have no crust to roll. I 
would like to offer it to other wom- 
en,” writes Mrs. R. S. Stabler, Oka- 
loosa County, Fla. Here is her 
recipe: 

Ya cup butter 

34 cup milk 

3¥4 cup sugar 

¥, cup flour 

In pan where pie is to be cooked, 
melt butter. In bowl, mix thorough- 
ly the milk, sugar, flour, and baking 
powder. Pour into piepan over but- 
ter; add sweetened prepared berries 
with enough water to make pie 
juicy. Cook in moderately hot oven 
until crust rises over the fruit and 
is brown. 


2 teaspoons 
baking powder 
any fruit desired 


“A cleaning tissue placed in your 
percolator or drip pot to hold fresh 
coffee grounds will keep the coffee 
clear and free of particles,” reports 
Mrs. T. D. McKenzie, Monroe 
County, Ala. “It will also avoid 
messy cleaning of pot as the grounds 
can be dumped into garbage with- 
out any clinging to pot. 
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Indigestion? 
I take Soda! 












A household 
stand-by for 
106 years 


ia” h 
at 


Baking soda is mild, effective, actu- 
ally soothing to irritated tissues... 
yet it brings more prompt relief 
from distress of indigestion and 
dyspepsia. 

Soda quickly neutralizes excess acid- 
ity, so the constricted stomach open- 
ings can relax. It also expels gas, 
relieving painful distention. 

When you take Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand Baking Soda for indiges- 
tion, you know what you are taking. 
It is not a patent medicine—ask your 
doctor. Soda is a remedy that meets 
the standards of the U. S. Pharma- 


copoeia. 
Effective 4 
Economical OW 
Handy in | 
every home j 











SWEETEN STOMACH 
TO SWEETEN CHILD 


When constipation occasionally upsets little 
stomachs, children often act up, or sulk be- 
cause they feel miserable, can’t eat or sleep 
right. That’s why wise mothers give Syrup of 
Black-Draught whenever youngsters suffer di- 

restive upset from constipation. Its wonderful 
Eestive action can help sweeten such sour 
stomach, too! Then how dispositions improve! 


Laxative-Stomach Sweetener Works Overnight! 
Syrup of Black-Draught tastes honey-sweet, so 
children take it eagerly. Made of nature’s pure 
vegetable herbs—acts thoroughly, but gently. 
Given at bedtime, brings comforting relief in 
morning—thus helps sweeten sour stomach 
too. Youngsters virtually sleep away these con- 
stipation worries! Next day feel good, laugh 
and play! No wonder 17,000,000 bottles sold, 
Get Syrup of Black-Draught from a 
Works wonders for a child’s good nature 


For constipation try regular 

AoULTS Black - Draught, laxative- stomach 

sweetener, famous since 1840. Familar Powder, 
Granulated or convenient new Tablet form. 








‘5 °100 * MONTH 
JUST FOR WEARING ¢ 


AND SHOWING 


LOVEL 


DRESSES! 


Ladies—get beautiful dresses without paying a 
single penny! And—make up to $100 in a month 
just by wearing and showing them to your 
friends! Choice of 150 glorious models given to 
you as a bonus. No obligation—no canvassing— 
no experience; just our way of advertising. 
Everything sent FREE. Send your_pame, 
address and dress size on postcard. Hurry! 
Openings limited. FASHION FROCKS, INC., 
Studio J-6116, Cineinnati 25, Ohio. 














JOHN R. DICKEY’S 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


Relieves irritation due to exposure to a 
dust, wind and glare or to over-use. 35¢ 
60c at all drug stores. Genuine in red carton 


DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA 
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How to glaze 
your next 
fresh fruit pie! 







—another pie-baking 
hint from Marie Gifford, 
Armour’s famous 


home economist x i; 
iX/ 


mo 


Glazing’s easy for any fresh fruit pie —if 
you simply follow the same steps given 
here for Glazed Strawberry Pie. First, 
wash and hull 3 pints of strawberries, 
cutting large ones in half. Cover with 1 
cup of sugar and let stand for 1 hour, stir- 
ring occasionally. Then drain well and 
measure juice. Add enough water to make 


1% cups of liquid. Now stir 3 tbsp. of 
cornstarch and a little of the liquid into a 
smooth paste. Add remaining liquid and 
cook over low heat, stirring constantly, 
until thick and clear (about 10 min.). When 
glaze is cool, fill pie shell with berries and 
pour glaze over. Refrigerate until serving 
time. Wreathe with whipped cream for a 
cool’n’ colorful summertime dessert you'll 
serve often! 

And for delicious, flaky, tender pie 
crusts anytime — use Armour Star Lard. 
It’s America’s perfect pie lard — the lard so 
many State Fair pie champions use. This 
new-type lard needs no refrigeration — it 
stays fresh at room temperature, always 
ready to blend instantly. Do try Marie 
Gifford’s famous 5-minute pie crust recipe. 
It’s on every Armour Star Lard carton! 


Gota pie-baking question? Just write 
to Marie Gifford, Dept. 505, Box 2053, 
Armour and Company, Chicago 9, Il. — for 
her Picture Book of Pie-Making Hints. 





Lard 


Lard is 97% digestible—as digestible 
as butterfat. Almost completely 
utilized by the body, it is a valuable 
addition to the diet. 





RECORD 
Roundup 


By Johnnie Hovey 


MA Sumac has the most un- 

usual and most beautiful voice 
of any singer we have ever heard. 
Her first album was so successful, 
Capitol has issued a second, “The 
Legend of the Sun Virgin.” Her 
music is like none you've ever heard 
before. You may not like it the first 
time you hear it, but the richness 
of her voice and the way she can 
slip from the top of the scale to a 
déep, low note keeps you listening. 
Youll like-at least a portion of the 
album immediately, and more as 
you continue to listen. 


The youngsters learn the hymns 
they sing in church, and enjoy sing- 
ing them at play. You'll get just 
as much pleasure as they from Vic- 
tor’s record, “Favorite Hymns for 
Children.” Dennis Day sings We 
Gather Together; Father, We Thank 
Thee; Holy, Holy, Holy; and six 
others. Children will also enjoy an- 
other of M-G-M’s Tom and Jerry 
series—“Tom and Jerry Down on 
the Farm.” 


If you don’t already have a re- 
cording of George Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue and An American 
in Paris, don't wait longer. Capi- 
tol’s long-playing record, which in- 
cludes both, is well done. If you 
saw the movie, youll enjoy An 
American in Paris more than ever. 


Todays favorites in popular mu- 
sic are fairly well combined on two 
releases—“Top Pops” from Victor, 
and “Popular Favorites” from Co- 
lumbia. Frankie Carle plays all 
eight numbers in the Victor album: 
Any Time; Please, Mr. Sun; Wheel 
of Fortune; Blue Tango; Until; Be 
My Life’s Companion; Tulips and 
Heather; and Tell Me Why. The 
Columbia platter features the mu- 
sicians who are connected with the 
special number: Because of You 
(Tony Bennett); Cry, (Johnnie Ray); 
Down Yonder (Champ Butler); And 
So To Sleep Again (Paul Weston); 
Cold, Cold Heart (Tony Bennett); 
Sin (Sammy Kaye); Jealousy (Frank- 
ie Laine); and Charmaine (Paul 
Weston). 


Columbia has now released re- 
issues of 13 recordings by Felix 
Weingartner. These include 9 
Beethoven and 4 Brahms sym- 
phonies. All are on long-playing 
records and are treasured additions 
to any classical record collection. 


In a slightly lighter vein is 
M-G-M’s recording of “Popular 
Overtures.” You'll enjoy this one 
for many years. 
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THE MODERN MONEY-SAVING 
LEADER IN KEROSENE COOKING 


Cooking is eosy—results are delicious when you use a New 
BOSS Kerosene Range... thanks to BOSS instant, easily reg- 
ulated kerosene cooking heat. 


Styled to grace your kitchen and economical in price, BOSS 
Kerosene Ranges have every desirable feature: sparkling, 
porcelain finish; glass-in-oven-door; bright nickel non-tilt 
oven racks, roomy utensil storage; even heat, odorless and 
sootless burners. 


See them today—now on display at your neighborhood BOSS 
dealer. Replace your old stove with an up-to-date BOSS to- 
day. Write Dept. PF-6 for literature and name of dealer. 








THE HUENEFELD CO., CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 
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Answer the ads that appeal to you. Most advertisements can tell only a part 
of the story of the advertised article. In a great many cases catalogs or printed 
folders are available for the asking. It is a good plan to keep a supply of Gov- 
ernment postal cards on hand for this purpose. Even if the advertiser asks 
you to clip a coupon, the coupon can be pasted on the postal card and mailed. 





for fast headache relief 
use quick- dissolving 


“BC tasters (ie 


{COMB tee se U8 
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NOTHING BETTER and NOTHING FASTER 





more so than any one would be alone. 
The next time a headache Buy BC” Tablets in money-saving bortles 
makes you feel miserable, get prompt re- of 50 and 100 tablets. Same famous for- 
lief by taking two quick-dissolving, fast- mula as used for “BC’’ Headache Pow- 
acting ‘“‘BC’’ Headache Tablets. “BC” ders—the fastest-selling headache powder 
Tablets contain a special combination of — in America. Both highly recommended for 
not just one, but several of the world’s headaches, neuralgic pains, minor muscu- 
most popular pain-relieving ingredients. lar aches and functional periodic pains. 
In combination, as they are in “BC”, these “BC” Powders 10c & 25c. ““BC’’ Tablets 
ingrediénts are remarkably effective—far 10c, 25c and bottles of 50 & 100 tablets. 
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2330 — Scoop-necked cotton with 2459 — Coordinated shorts, skirt, 
Hear Martha White on GRAND OLE OPRY shoulder buttons—a sewing timesaver! sgn Mooved blouse, halter sun top- 
Unusually attractive for housedress, all in one. Ideal for denim, pique, or 
Saturday nights, 8 PM C.S.T., 650 on your dial shopping, or visiting. Sizes 9 to 17. seersucker in mix or match colors. Ic 
Size 13: 3% yards 35-inch fabric; 2% Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16: for all four B 
yards rickrack. pieces, 5% yards 35-inch fabric. ate 
seedin 
2827—This full-skirted princess sun 2164—Bell-skirted sleeveless success areas | 
RY] //4 WITH MARTHA WHITE i dress (with its own matc ing bolero) —a treasure because of its day-to-date work 
° comes in hard-to-find larger sizes: 14 versatility. We suggest tissue ging: ¢ e 
to 48. Select a cool, washable cotton ham, powder puff muslin, be tact t 
material for comfortable wear all sum- swiss, or one of the lovely new a it fail’ 
mer for housework, shopping, visiting. fabrics. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16: $ expe 
. - ae ; - . ; 
Royal, Burry-Carter Mills. Inc.. Box 58, Nashville. Tennessee Size 18: 5% yards 35-inch fabric. yards 39-inch fabric. years 
TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 92. 
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Ruritan — Civic Club 
for Farmers 


Rather new in this area, Ruritan Clubs are the first civic 


clubs for farmers. Their membership cuts across all other 


groups in a community sothat Ruritan representsall phases 


of local life. Here’s what some of the first clubs are doing. 


N Cave Spring, Ga., Ruritan 

Club members formed a corpora- 
tion to build a building to accom- 
modate a New York bedspread com- 
pany that now employs about 50 
people of the community. The club 
was the moving spirit in the organi- 
zation of a creosote plant, and spon- 
sors the Empty Stocking Fund for 
needy children in the rural school. 


In Cohutta, Ga., the Ruritan 
Club got better telephone service 
for community with dial system. 

In Spring Place, Ga., the Ruritan 
Club has worked unceasingly to im- 
prove school facilities 
and has helped with 
the purchase and pres- 
ervation of a house of 
historical interest in the 
community. 

At least one-third 
the membership in any 
Ruritan Club must be 
farmers, the balance 
being professional and 
businessmen. Clubs may be organ- 
ized in towns up to 5,000 popula- 
tion, but most are centered in much 
smaller places. 

“To make the home community 
a better place to live in,” is the 
slogan of Ruritan. Since the first 
Ruritan was organized in 1928 in 
Holland, Va., 14,347 members have 
made great achievements in 393 
communities in 12 Southern states. 
There are nine in Georgia and one 
each in Florida and Alabama. 


It’s just since 1946 that Ruritan 
has made its greatest expansion. 
The movement has spread from 
Virginia into adjoining states and to 
other. Southern states. Town and 
country men have found its spirit 
contagious. Here are a few other 
examples of Ruritan Club activities 
throughout the South: 


1. Health—Contributed thou- 
sands of dollars to hospitals and va- 
rious health campaigns, sponsored 
new clinics. 

2. Farming—Gave prizes for out- 
standing crop production, helped 


Trefoil May 


IG trefoil still appears to be the 

most promising legume for 
seeding in many of the piney-woods 
areas of the Southeast, say USDA 
workers. This comes in spite of the 
fagt that in recent trials in Georgia 
it failed to measure up to earlier 
expectations. During the past two 
years black patch disease has been 





make local fairs successful, estab- 
lished local markets, worked for 
balanced farming. 

3. Community beautification— 
Sponsored clean-up, paint-up cam- 
paigns, carried out highway beau- 
tification projects. 

4. Fun and funds—Sponsored in- 
numerable barbecues, fish fries, 
dances, picnics, turkey shoots, ham 
raffles, community sales, donkey 
baseball games, minstrels, plays, 
and fishing trips. 

5. Helping the needy — Helped 
get school lunches, eyeglasses, 
clothing, medical aid, 
and schoolbooks for 
needy children, paid 
nurses and bought food 
for needy families dur- 
ing illness, gave toys, 
clothing, and food to 
needy families at Christ- 
mas, built homes, barns, 
and harvested crops for 
needy, aged, or victims 
of fires, accidents, sickness, and 
other disasters. 

6. The rural church—Ruritans at- 
tended church in a body, helped 
pay for Bible teachers in public 
schools, sponsored special Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and Rural Life 
services, sent rural ministers to spe- 
cial institutes. 


7. Schools-E quipped school 
lunchrooms, helped get better and 
safer school busses, bought new 
and better teaching and _ athletic 
equipment for schools. 


8. Roads and tours—Put up road 
signs for safety and identification, 
installed street lights. 


9. Youth—Organized Boy Scout 
and Girl Scout troops, provided 
scholarships, sponsored youth proj- 
ects in citizenship, school, church 
work, civic work, FFA and 4-H. 

10. Other activities—Built reser- 
voirs and dams for fire fighting in 
town and country, sent letters and 
gifts to men in Armed Services, 
welcomed new families, built club- 
houses and playgrounds. 


Have a Place 


a factor in reducing over-all pro- 
duction of this legume. Research is 
under way to find a means of com- 
bating the disease. Big trefoil has 
a resistance to fires which kill most 
other pasture legumes such as the 
clovers and lespedezas. It can also 
become established in burned-over 
areas that are properly fertilized. 
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Your clothes get really clean because 
SEPARATELY. SUDSED 


theyte 


Each piece is given gentle but thorough cleansing 


WRINGER 
WASHERS 


when you wash the G-E “quick-clean” way! 


G-E Activator® washing action puts 
your clothes—each piece of them— 
through 3 separate and distinct wash- 
ing zones . . . light, medium, and vigor- 
ous. In no time at all, out comes your 
wash, each piece of it shining-bright, 
gently but thoroughly cleansed! 


venient lever. 


So economical! So easy! 
No expensive installation neces- 
sary! And no special location needed. 
No oiling—ever! Only four moving 
parts, permanently lubricated. 

No bending! Easy loading of the 


washer through top opening, and all 
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Enjoy ironing without 
standing or straining! 


Your ironing is quick, smooth-sailing when you're 
sitting in comfort behind an easy-to-manage, won- 
derful General Electric Rotary Ironer. 

The 26" ironing roll takes care of your laundry 


in a hurry. Adjustable ironing temperatures, two 
speeds. 


controls are at finger-tip level! 





IRON IN COMFORT 


ROTARY 
IRONERS 
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One-Control Wringer starts, stops, re- 
verses, and releases pressure with con- 


Shuts off—automatically! Just set the 
Adjustable Timer and it will regulate 
washing time up to 15 minutes. 


Look up your G-E dealer’s name in the 
classified section of your phone book 
under “Washing Machines.” Then pay 
him a visit . . . let him show you this 
General Electric Wringer Washer in 
action. Model 372, illus. General Elec- 
tric Company, Louisville 2, Kentucky, 


Seeoeeceesesessenseeee 


> ae WASHERS, DRYERS, IRONERS to save you washday oan SO 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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ALL FAGGED OUT? 







It’s refreshing —it’s relaxing —it’s 
especially blended for Southern folks who know good 
iced tea when they taste it! For a cool 
refreshing lift — always enjoy Maxwell House Tea. 
It’s the best iced tea you ever tasted. 
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A Product of General Foods 


















LOOK FOR THESE BRANDS 
THEY CONTAIN 


Oven MAGIC 
MARTHA WHITE 
SHAWNEE’S BEST 

LEXINGTON CREAM 

SUNFLOUR 
DICTATOR 





Your family will sing your praises when 
you bake with these brands of kitchen- 
tested flour that contain OVEN MAGIC 
baking powder already mixed in. What a 
joy to see every cake, every pan of biscuits 
come out of the oven high and perfect. 
That’s what OVEN MAGIC does for your 
baking! Gives all baked goods more lift— 
assures excellent results every time—cuts 
down preparation time because OVEN 
MAGIC baking powder is already mixed in. 














LOOK FOR OVEN MAGIC ON THE SACK WHEN YOU BUY FLOUR 












A Master Farm Family 
(Continued from page 17) 


covers 373 acres, with cotton and 
corn the most important sources of 
cash. Over a period of years “Buck” 
has averaged 550 to 575 pounds of 
lint an acre from around 100 acres. 
Yields have averaged as high as 1% 
bales an acre. Cotton gets 700 
pounds of 6-8-4 per acre. Usually 
about 100 acres of corn are plant- 
ed for seed and feed, with yields 
averaging 65 bushels. Fertilizer 
program for corn includes vetch in 
the winter with 400 pounds 4-10-7 
and 200 pounds ammonium nitrate 
per acre for the cotton itself. Small 
acreages have been going into grain 
sorghums and oats to provide seed 
and feed. 


Hogs have been an important 
side line, but today the farm trend 
is toward more beef and less pork. 
“Claude Jr., and I have 


cover to breakfast nook; built a 
closet on back porch for storing 


everyday coats, boots, and over-: 


shoes; improved. the sewing nook 
and bought a new electric range, 
When natural gas is available, they 
plan to install a heating plant. They 
also hope to improve storage space 
upstairs and buy a home freezer, 

Mrs. “Buck” never lets a sche- 
dule make a slave of her. Instead 
she does first the tasks that are the 
most important. 


“But,” she explained, “I always 
plan far enough ahead so that I 
have an adequate meal on the table 
three times a day.” 

She’s never too busy to serve 
coffee to visitors who drop in, 
Those visitors might be neighbors, 
farm hands, or out-of-town friends, 
Mrs. Buchanan can 





been looking ahead to 


also handle unexpect- 


the time when he'll be 
out of Auburn and 
with his two years of 
military service be- 
hind him,” his father 
told us. “We are grad- 


Next month’s Master 
Farm Family story 
will present the An- 
drew T. Haddocks of 
Lauderdale County, 
Ala. Theirs is a dairy 
and cotton farm. 


ed company at meal- 
time with the greatest 
of ease. Her favorite 
30-minute menu is 
country ham and hot 
biscuits and whatever 











ually increasing our 





1 the refrigerator has to 





pastures. We plan to 
put every acre in some kind of 
grazing that is too rolling to han- 
dle with four-row equipment.” 

Claude, Jr., has another year be- 
fore he completes his four-year 
course in agricultural science. Eliz- 
abeth, the second child, has fin- 
ished her second year of college at 
Auburn as a home economics stu- 
dent. Mary Virginia, the youngest, 
enters junior high this fall. “Our 
children have always accepted a 
share in homemaking, possibly be- 
cause they knew we expected it,” 
their mother told us. 

“Sometimes a choice between 
jobs made it easier to get the job 
done. We paid them for an extra- 
big job. 

“We started giving the children 
a small allowance when they were 
small. As they grew older we in- 
creased the allowance. They al- 
ways had to meet certain expenses 
such as lunch and bus fare. But 
we always allowed them to spend 
a certain amount as they pleased.” 


Within the last year this family 
has refinished their floors; papered 
the walls; put linoleum on the back 
porch; added new curtains to ‘one 
room; added a seat with plastic 






















Comfortable, attractive, and well equipped homes for the 
families who work with him is basic policy for Claude Buchanan. 


offer in the way of 
salad “makings.” “This menu is the 
one expected by most of the people 
who drop in,” she told us. 

She uses her automatic washing 
machine nearly every day. When 
she has starch left over, she stores 
it in the refrigerator. 

A home economics graduate, 
Mrs. Buchanan enjoys sewing, 
especially for other people. In fact, 
sewing is her favorite hobby. She 
makes her own housedresses and 
just about all of Elizabeth’s and 
Mary Virginia’s dresses. 

At Christmastime nieces and 
nephews profit from her hobby. 
Pretty party frocks, pinafores, ging- 
ham dresses, and plaid shirts make 
them ever so happy. 

This seamstress is well equipped 
for the job. A sewing nook holds 
all of her supplies, including pink- 
ing shears, iron and ironing board, 
utility table, an electric sewing ma- 
chine and attachments. Her button- 
hole maker is a wonderful time- 
saver. Just before Christmas she 


made about 50 nice looking button- , 
holes in an hour! 

A glance in her sewing cabinet 
revealed 18 bobbins with almost as 
many colors of thread. 
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PROTECT THE COLOR! 
SAVE THE FLAVOR! 





























RBIC-CITRIC ANTIOXIDANT 











@ Peaches and other fruits keep their orchard-fresh 
look and taste... won’t turn brown when you freeze 
them with A*C*M. It’s easy to use and costs about 
apenny for each pound of fruit you freeze. Ask for 
AtCeM at locker plants, drug stores and leading 
moil order houses or send 10¢ for trial sample to: 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
Dept. P-1, 630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 








pure cane sugar 
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beat DIXIE 
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invest your idle funds 
information profitably with this sound. 
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JEFFERSON FEDERAL 
_ Souraly Managed 
savings G Loan Association 

North 21st St Phone 7-028) 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 
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WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
1ON always give your name and complete 

just as it ars on our address 
label. porter a, enclose with your letter the 
bo your latest copy of The Progres- 





50 Years Ago 


in The Progressive Farmer 


N a recent bulletin, the national 

Department of Agriculture has 
published several plans for houses 
for farmers that can be erected very 
cheaply. For $1,000, a two-story, 
nine-room house, including a bath- 
room, with a large, dry cellar and 
broad veranda, can be constructed. 
For this price, the house can be plas- 
tered, painted, and heating appara- 
tus supplied. 


A man teaching in the rural 
schools gets $25 to $30 from three 
to four months in the year, and pays 
$8 a month for board, and eats and 
sleeps with the hired man. A lady 
gets the same price, pays the same 
board, and helps to cook, builds her 
own fire, and washes the dishes. 
When school closes the male teacher 
cultivates his mind by chopping 
cordwood and plowing, while the 
girl who has been“ “doing nothing 
all winter but teaching school” 
draws inspiration from the muses 
by chopping cotton. 


Guano distributors are coming 
into general use. They are almost as 
much a necessity as cotton planters. 
Instead of carrying the guano in a 
bucket and sowing it through a 
trumpet, putting 100 pounds to the 
acre in some places and 1,000 
pounds in other places, a distributor 
is used which puts the guano out 
regularly and covers it well. 


Bran and pea vine hay, reported 
W. L. Williamson of Harmony 
Grove to the Georgia Dairymen’s 
Association meeting, were the most 
nearly perfectly balanced dairy 
feeds. “All over the country where 
the cowpea can be grown, farmers 
are waking up on the subject, as the 
crop is no doubt a great land im- 
prover,” wrote P. H. Mangum, Jr. 
“I am confident that the cotton 
farmer would be far better off if 
he grew more cowpeas. . . . Every 
farmer can plant it on stubbleland.” 


“The one-crop system, the shift- 
less preparation of the soil, and the 
glaring poverty of the cotton-grow- 
ing sections impressed me painfully 
on a recent trip through the Caro- 
linas,” wrote E. E. Miller of Ham- 
blen County, Tenn. “Our hills 
seemed~ rich compared with the 
lands I saw there .. .” 


There is one young lady in my 
acquaintance, wrote “Nellie” in a 
letter to Aunt Jennie, that is highly 
educated, and a perfect lady in 
every respect, one loved by her 
many friends. She is not: by any 
means a proud girl, yet she does not 
know how to cut or make the sim- 
plest garment; or how to prepare 
the simplest meal. A very nice gen- 
tleman said of her, “What should a 
man want with such a wife, for the 
woman who does not know how to 
do anything does not know how to 
have it done.” Mothers, educate 
your girls to work. Make them use- 
ful as well as ornamental. 
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The finest meals 
you’ve ever cooked will 
come from your new 


SWING OUT 
BROILER 


RED WHEEL 
REGULATOR 


ONE PIECE 
TOP BURNERS 





is 


more women cO0k On. Mage: Chogf \han on any oth 


No wonder everybody wants a Magic Chef! The instant 
heat of its super duty top burners, the constant, dependable 
baking of its big roomy oven, the many easy-to-clean 
features make it queen of the kitchen. Especially designed 
to give you clean, even, economical cooking heat with 
PYROFAX Gas. See it today, at your Magic Chef dealer! 


Magic Chef, INC., 1641 S. KINGSHIGHWAY « ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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... and the finest fuel 
you can use with 
your Magic Chef is 


1 YROFAK GAS 


1. You get a pure, moisture free gas when you buy 
PyROFAX Gas—its high quality is maintained by con- 
stant testing. 


2. You get the highest quality equipment — specially 
designed for PyROFAX Gas and installed by trained 
service men. 


3. You always get your money’s worth with PYROFAX 
Gas-— it's sold by weight—the most accurate way of 
measuring “bottled” gas. 


4. You can always depend on PYrorax Gas because you 
have an extra cylinder in reserve. It’s your best buy 
or cooking, water heating, refrigeration, room heating. 


Write for new descriptive booklet telling you of the 
many profit-making farm uses for PYROFAX Gas. There's 
a PYROFAX Gas distributor near you. See the classified 
section of your phone book for his name and address. 





THE MODERN FUEL 


Superior BOTTLED Gas Service 





PYROFAX GAS COMPANY 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street [3 New York 17, N. Y. 
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Son Dock, State Corn Champion Joe Gooch, and County Agent Frank Neal. 


Champion in a Changing Era 


By Mary Abercrombie 


OE Gooch, 70 years old, and Georgia’s cham- 
pion corn grower last year, averaged 172 bush- 
els per acre on 3 acres. 

He lives in Lumpkin County’s Yahoola commu- 
nity on his father’s old home place which he bought 
22 years ago. 

It is a very progressive farming section. Farmers 
have turned to livestock and broilers on a heavy 
scale. Mr. Gooch joined his sons and neighbors in 
planting Ladino clover and fescue. Upland first and 
later the rich creek bottoms were sowed in grass. 

“There’s a big difference in farming now,” he 
says. “It’s the first time I ever could sit on my 
porch and watch the money come rolling in—from 
my livestock. 

“I heard so much talk about big corn yields, I 
thought I might as well make an effort,” said Mr. 
Gooch. He was one of the 30 in Lumpkin County, 
including Farm Bureau members, FFA and 4-H 
club boys, who produced 100 or more bushels of 
corn per acre. His son, Dock, won second in the 


county with 154 bushels. Another son, Pat, made’ 


140 bushels, and a grandson, Loyd, 4-H club boy, 
came out with 145 bushels. 

Corn was stored in his father’s 100-year-old 
hand-hewed log crib. 

It was 49 years ago that Joe Gooch carried his 
beautiful young bride home on horseback across 
the mountain. They have five sons and three daugh- 
ters, 44 grandchildren, and 10 great-grandchildren. 

The first few years of their life together they 
raised their own sheep and used the wool for cloth- 
ing. Mrs. Gooch spun thread, wove cloth, and 
made all their clothing, and knitted all the socks 


and stockings for the family. They raised plenty 
of fruits and vegetables which were stored for 
winter use. 

Back then farmers hauled their products to mar- 
ket in covered wagons with teams of oxen or mules, 
and brought back supplies they needed at home. 
Mr. Gooch has gone on many such trips to Atlanta 
and Athens. He filled the wagon with apples, chest- 
nuts, cabbage, and Irish potatoes, and carried a box 
of rations, coffee pot, frying pan, blankets, quilts, 
and feed for the animals, and camped out. These 
trips lasted from 10 to 14 days. They only got $10 
or $12 for a load. 

Sometimes they drove large herds of cattle to 
Athens, about 75 miles away. At night they tied 
the cattle to trees and camped. Then, a good cow 
sold for about $15. Today his cattle are loaded 
in a truck and hauled to market within a few hours. 

“We used to work corn to death,” Mr. Gooch 
says. “We would hoe and work it till it was tassel- 
ing and silking.” He first learned to plow with an 
ox. “It’s been about 20 years since I've plowed 
a steer,” Mr. Gooch recalls. He makes more corn 
alone now than when his five boys were home. 
“We used to tend 25 acres and average only about 
10 bushels to the acre.” 

He has seen great improvements in farming in 
the past 50 years, and says, “The new way is easier 
and better. I don’t believe my sons or grandsons 
will ever see as great improvements and rapid prog- 
ress in farming as I’ve seen. 

“But I still like some of the old ways. When we 
took those long, quiet trips, you never heard of 
many accidents. People now don’t have time for 
anything. Back then, we visited, went to church, 
and were neighborly. We'd walk 4 or 5 miles to 
church and carry pine torches for lights.” 


Ruban’ Speaks 
for Teamwork 


By DAVID McCARTHY 


ARMERS and businessmen of La Grange and 

Troup County, Ga., have made a name for them- 
selves in more ways than one. 

The name is “Ruban,” coined from the two words 
“rural” and “urban.” It is the name of a new or. 
ganization designed to become a kind of over-all] 
sponsor for many projects on which businessmen, 
farm families in Troup County cooperate, with spe- 
cial emphasis on rural community development, 

The Ruban Association, Troup County, eén- 
ceived by H. T. Amon, Jr., secretary, La Grange 
Chamber of Commerce, has as its motto: “Commu- 
nity Improvement* Through Rural-Urban Unity,” 

A volunteer organization, it is sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce. Membership is open to al] 
community clubs in the county without obligation, 

Actually, Ruban is merely a name. for some- 
thing which has been a working fact in Troup 
County for a long time. La Grange, in the heavily 
industrialized Chattahoochee Valley, depends upon 
cotton mills and other industries for a large part of 
its livelihood. Nevertheless, it is—and makes every 
effort to remain—a county seat trade town serving 
a prospering agricultural community. 

There is, for example, the Troup County Live- 
stock Association and its related organization, the 
Troup Farmer’s Foundation, which encourages live- 
stock production in the county. 

The livestock association operates an $80,000 live- 
stock sales barn at La Grange. Last year. the asso- 
ciation sold 23,000 cattle for a total of $1,569,000, 

The Chamber of Commerce Rural-Urban Com- 
mittee, which is superseded in many of its fune- 
tions by Ruban, has been behind the organization 
of community clubs since the idea first appeared 
in Troup County. It provides, among other serv- 
ices, a speaker’s bureau, which, if there’s no local 
expert, goes out of the county to find speakers to 
fill community programs. 

An important project involving community clubs 
is sponsoring of a series of prizes, designed to sup- 
plement on the county level the Chattahoochee 
Valley Community Improvement Contest. 

Ruban’s biggest function is to foster the feeling 
of unity between rural and urban people of Troup 
County. However, it is also a working organiza- 
tion. Besides taking over some of the jobs now 
handled by the Rural-Urban Committee and other 
groups, it has several new projects, such as pro- 
viding a unifom set of bylaws for community clubs 
that want them. 
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Elmer Barnette, newly elected president of — 
is congratulated on the emblem by Mrs. Richa 
Darden, president of the Western Heights Club. 
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/ One-Pasture Farms Are Gone 


Escambia County, Alabama’s pasture tour this year 
was not an ordinary tour. It dealt not only with grass- 
clover combinations, but with how to handle pastures. 
Mr. West reports some of the things he learned. 


~ 
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Steers on clover in Cliff Betha’s 10-year-old white Dutch-Dallis pasture. 


They have had nothing but grass. He uses this pasture 10 months a year. 











By H. I. 


IKE so many other farm sections, 

the area about Atmore, Ala., is 
shifting from cotton to grass farm- 
ing. As Cliff Betha expressed it, 
“We don’t make as much money 
per acre, but we do have more net 
money and we can farm many more 
acres.” One man takes care of his 
950-acre farm, with extra help when 
combining grain or soybeans. 


There is no such thing as a one- 
pasture farm any more. Anyone in 
the cattle business has at least 3, 
and some have 13. Miles Horn has 
asolid mile of pastures—5 in a row. 

Three types of cattle operations 
are popular. W. M. Patterson used 
a Ladino-fescue mixture, grazing 
cattle all year. His is strictly a 
commercial operation. No grain is 
fed. R. L. Goldsmith does some 
steer feeding, but he uses a com- 
bination of grain — strictly home- 
raised—with crimson clover and 
ryegrass for winter. He has 150 
brood cows, 50 of them registered 
Angus. His steer feeding is con- 
fined to those he raises on his place. 
Most other cattlemen are using 
grazing exclusively. Some grain is 
fed to some of the breeding stock 
only. All have grown into the busi- 
hess using purebred sires on grade 
cows. However, some have some 
excellent registered herds. 


Base pastures, which can be 
used 9 to 10 months of the year, are 
ino and fescue, white Dutch 
and Dallis grass, sericea and re- 
seeding crimson, with some new 
plantings of Bahia grasses and 
Coastal Bermuda. C. E. Bachelor’s 
alfalfa looks promising. 
Winter or temporary pastures are 
used in rotations with soybeans. In 
Someone said that soybeans 
with these pastures made them 
Profitable. At least they are an add- 
ed source of profit. Crimson clover 
and Tyegrass and crimson—oats 
combinations go back into beans. 
Cliff Betha got an excellent stand 


WEST 


of reseeding crimson last fall after 
his sovbeans without touching the 
land—not even disking it. Clover 
was already up to a good stand be- 
fore beans were harvested. 


Uniformly good results on va- 
rious types of land are due to prop- 
er use of crops. On lower, moister, 
heavier soils are Ladino, fescue, 
white Dutch, and Dallis grass. On 
uplands and lighter grades are 
sericea, Pensacola and Argentine 
Bahia, and Coastal Bermuda, with 
scattered plantings of the other 
clovers. Crimson clover seems to 
do well on all types of soil. 


A farmer needs at least two per- 
manent pastures along with tem- 
porary ones. This allows shifting 
and helps prevent overgrazing. 

Always get some grass in with 
clover, say these farmers. This will 
help prevent bloat. There has been 
a tendency to use too much clover, 
thus crowding out the grasses. 


Oats seeded about Oct. 1 will 
fill the gap from November to Jan- 
uary. Oats and crimson are more 
popularee ven than ryegrass and 


‘crimson clover. 


All crimson clover is reseeding. 
It can be used in many more ways 
than the common left to reseed. 


These good cattlemen like a Fer- 
tilizer with some nitrate, especially 
if seeding is done late in the fall. 


They all seem to like fall calves, 
dropped in September or October. 
They can be carried on winter graz- 
ing crops and go to market off grass 
early the next fall. Rarely are they 
carried over until the second spring 
unless grain-fed. 

Some like to hold back their 
heifers so that they will drop calves 
when 2% to 3 years old. They claim 
calves are larger and heifers get 
much better growth. 

How long will a pasture last 
without reworking? Cliff Betha has 
a 10-year-old Dallis grass and white 
Dutch pasture that still looks good. 
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ACCESSORIES 


ATLAS Lug-Grip Tractor 
Tires for better traction, 
longer wear . . . . ATLAS 
Heavy Duty Batteries for 
extra starting dependability, 
extra long life. . . . Spark 
plugs, oil filters, etc. 
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Depend on your STANDARD OIL man for all your trac- 
tor needs. . . You'll find the Atlas tires, batteries and 
accessories he offers you of the same dependable 
quality that has made STANDARD OIL fuels 
and lubricants first in popularity on 
the farms of the South. 
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Whe Sign of Extia Sewice 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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NO FINER PAINTS 


SINCE as pi 


ECONOMICAL 
LONG-LASTING 


True-Tagg Paints are made under the most 
modern conditions, of finest materials, and 
are laboratory controlled throughout. 
Through many years of experience in the 
Southern States, the True-Tagg Paint Com- 
pany has gained knowledge that enables 
them to manufacture paint products that 
will take care of every need for the farmer. 
For the beauty of the farm home, we have 
the most modern and up-to-date interior 
colors, and our 100% Pure Paint will not 
only beautify the outside of the home, but, 
also, give lasting protection. This is, also, 
true of our Barn Paints, Plantation Creosote 
Paint—White (& Colors), Tractor and Imple- 
ment Enamels, and any other paint product 
that the aggressive and up-to-date Southern 
Farmer may need. See your local True-Tagg 
Dealer or write direct to factory for infor- 
mation on any of your painting problems. , 







Valuable Folder on painting and painting short- 
cuts. Write to the True-Tagg Paint Company. 








Looking for Bargains? Find them in the Classified Pages. 












TITAN has the power 
punch to handle the 
tough jobs, and yet is so light in 
weight you'll say it’s the easiest saw you’ve 
ever handled. Motor weighs only 30 pounds. 
Available with 26” to 60” straight blade bars or 19’’ 
bow. Fully automatic clutch; 360 degree swivel; dustproof, 
waterproof, self-contained magneto; self-winding starter. 


Ask your nearby, reliable TITAN dealer 
for a free demonstration of TITAN’S 
complete, superior line of one and two- 
man power chain saws and easily inter- 
changeable attachments. For FREE, fully 
illustrated folder, write: 


TITAN CHAIN SAWS, INC. 
5555-A W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, Ind. Gime 





DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 











MAKE .EVERY ACRE 
PAY OFF! 


Use Royster 6-Plant-Food Fertilizer to grow 
more per acre. Contains chemically-controlled 
amounts of Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and 
{ Potash PLUS Calcium Oxide, Sulfur and 
| Magnesium Oxide .. . plant foods most soils 

lack, all crops need. Order today. 


F. S$. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
21 factories conveniently located to serve 
in 20 states 


. free-flowing 
6-Plant-Food 











What's New in Agriculture 


(Continued from page 12) 


production credit associations, and 
other authorized lending agencies, 
loans will be available this year 
through county PMA committees. 
They will be authorized to issue 
sight drafts drawn on CCC. The 
loan documents will be kept in the 
local area. In past years such docu- 
ments were transmitted to the PMA 
offices at New Orleans or San 
Francisco within 15 days. 

Retention of documents in the 
county, CCC officials say, will speed 
up servicing of the loans. It should 
make it possible for farmers to sell 
their loan cotton without long de- 
lays that have brought complaints 
in the past. The result will be that 
county committees will become 
lending agencies in direct compe- 
tition with banks, a situation not 
pleasing to some bankers. 


Farm Debts and Savings 


Farmers are getting deeper and 
deeper into debt and at the same 
time putting away greater savings. 
That, on the face of it, seems con- 
tradictory. Here’s the explanation: 
The “balance sheet” for agriculture 
shows debts increased by about $1 
billion last year. But farmers as a 
whole increased their bank accounts 
and investments in bonds by about 
$2 billion. 

Experts interpret the figures this 
way: A larger number of farmers 
operated last year at a loss. Others 
went into debt to buy machinery, 
land, or make farm improvements. 


Production credit, for financing cur. 
rent farm operations, increased 
most substantially and now ex. 
cedes debt on farm real estate, 


What worries farm experts most 
is that farmers’ cost of production 
has reached the highest point on 
record. A partial crop failure, or 
any considerable slump in prices, 
would have the immediate effect of 
having farmers in serious financial 
troubles. The Senate Agriculture 
Committee study of farm finances 
says “more farmers will have diff- 
culty in meeting “production ex. 
penses than in any recent year,” 


What a Dollar Will Do 


Today the average employee of 
a factory can buy as much round 
steak and 29 per cent more pork 
chops with an hour’s wages than 
was possible in 1947-48. He can 
buy 47 per cent more eggs and 25 
per cent more oranges. In fact, he 
can buy more of all the important 
foods with an hour’s labor than in 
any earlier peacetime period. 

Secretary Brannan says that in 
terms of purchasing power, farm- 
ers’ realized net income in 1951 was 
8 per cent above that of 1950. It 
was about the same as in 1949, but 
23 per cent less than in 1947 and 
lower than in any year from 1942 
through 1948. He does not expect 
any improvement of farm prices in 


1952 over 1951. Yet costs paid for: 


production supplies are expected to 
run higher than a year ago. 


Big News Told in Little Space 


OOKING ahead, Frank Lowen- 

stein of BAE thinks demand for 
cotton will remain almost station- 
ary. His survey indicates that the 
greater part of the increasing de- 
mand for fibers will be filled by 
synthetics. For every 1-pound in- 
crease in consumption of rayon and 
other synthetics, there is a loss of 
about % pound in cotton consump- 
tion. If present trend continues, 
little more cotton would be con- 
sumed than is now used. About 10 
million bales would take care of 
United States’ needs. 

Secretary Brannan has called on 
all USDA agencies to work together 
to develop a program to make the 
best possible use of the increased 
amounts of fertilizer to be made 
during the next few years. By 1955, 
it is hoped nitrogen production 
capacity will be 70 per cent higher 
than in 1951. Phosphate produc- 
tion is expected to be 55 per cent 
higher; potash, 51 per cent higher. 


This year for the first time, many 
farmers east of the Mississippi will 
be able to get seed of Atlantic al- 
falfa. Atlantic is a productive new 
variety with some resistance to leaf- 
spot diseases. It is not recommend- 
ed for areas where bacterial wilt is 
a problem. It has some tolerance to 
this disease and has maintained 
better stands under wilt conditions 


than other varieties except the re- 
sistant Ranger and Buffalo. 

The Sixth International Grassland 
Congress will be held at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, at State Col- 
lege Aug. 17-23. The world’s fore- 
most soil scientists and leaders in 
the field of grassland agriculture 
will bring to the United States the 
latest research and educational pro- 
grams designed to give impetus to 
grass in a sound farming program. 

Southern forests now produce 60 
per cent of the total U. S. annual 
cut of pulpwood. And Southern 
pulp mills have over half the coun- 
try’s wood-pulping capacity. 

Many farmers believe that corn 
is immune to 2,4-D. But an over- 
dose of this weed chemical injures 
corn, especially if applied at a time 
when conditions are most favorable 
for growth. 

Aldrin and dieldrin look like they 
might be good garden insecticides. 
However, gardeners still rely rather 
generally on lead arsenate, nicotine 
sulphate, rotenone, pyrethrum, 
DDT, and cryolite. 

It is said that during the last 1% 
years, U. S. industry has received 
a Government subsidy totalling $16 
billion through tax amortization. 
This is a good figure to keep im 
mind when city folk wax indignant 
over the $2-billion loss to-tax pay- 
ers on farm price supports. 
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“Like getting your 
growing feed free? 


. .. THAT’S HOW WE FIGURE IT” 





~ 


Our tests against feeds low. in 
antibiotics and B12 show: 


3 times more early eggs 
in first two months — 
after feeding a grower 
stepped up with Livium*! 


ee 








WHAT'S IN THIS NEW IMPROVED FEED? What’s Nutrena’s secret? ... It’s 
that New Miracle Livium you’ve read about. It contains Guaranteed 
Effective Amounts of those amazing Antibiotics and B.... that 
brought such startling results with pigs and chicks. By feeding 
Nutrena Staf-O-Life Grower with New Miracle Livium, you may get 
the biggest, heavy-laying birds in your entire poultry experience. 


THREE TIMES MORE EARLY EGGS! At a Nutrena testing station, pullets 
getting a growing feed with Livium produced 3 times more eggs in the 
first 64 days of production than birds which got just an ordinary 
growing feed. In tests at Nutrena Proving Farms, flocks getting this 
stepped-up ration had 84% % fewer culls than flocks on range and grain 
alone. This feed put plenty of extra birds in the laying house. 


LIKE GETTING YOUR GROWING FEED FREE! Just those extra early eggs 
alone should pay for all the Nutrena Staf-O-Life Grower you need. 


, 
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Secret of extra early eggs is in Nutrena Staf-0-Life Grower 





Stepped up with 
guaranteed effective amounts o 











Say! Those: extra eggs 
can pay for all 

the grower — that’s 
like getting my Nutrena 
Staf-0-Life Grower FREE! 





That’s like getting your growing feed free! And then with all the 
other advantages—you should be money ahead by putting your pullets 
on Crumblized Nutrena Staf-O-Life Grower as soon as they are eight 
weeks old. Folks everywhere say—“It pays to feed Nutrena Staf-O- 
Life.” And especially when you may get up to three times more early 
eggs. 


BUT CAUTION—DON’T EXPECT TO FIND New Miracle Livium in just any 
growing feed. You get it only in Nutrena Staf-O-Life Grower. Yes, 
only Nutrena Staf-O-Life gives you the New Miracle Livium with 
guaranteed effective amounts of antibiotics and 
Bu. And that’s why birds on Nutrena Grower 
produced 8 times more early eggs. So as soon as 
your birds are 8 weeks old, get them on this new 
improved Nutrena Staf-O-Life Grower. 







Antibiotics in New Miracle Livium’ 


*Livium is o trade mark of Nutrenc Mills, Inc. ©1952 Memphis, Meridian, Nashville, Tampa, Wilson, N. C. 
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NSECTS 


Pe 
COTTON 


WITH » 


CHIPMAN 


POISONS 


Get CHIPMAN brand for real assurance of 
consistent high quality...backed by 30 years of 
“know how” in manufacturing cotton poisons. 





TOXAPHENE DUSTS AND SPRAY 







OPT _-OPT OUTS AND SPRAY 
¥ CALCIUM ARSENATE 

ewe = CALGREEN 
CAL-SUL DUST—PARIS GREEN—DUSTING SULFURS 


SHED-A-LEAF: Outstanding chemical de- 
foliant for cotton... applied as a spray. 













Write for FREE 
INSECT CONTROL BULLETIN 
and 
SHED-A-LEAF CIRCULAR 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL CO. 


DEPT. H, BOUND BROOK,N. J 


* PASADENA, TEXAS 


For Better Crops 
... bigger Profits 


Irrigate 
The Modern Way 








Completely engineered, completely guaranteed. 


It will pay you to investigate this system. 
Individually designed to fit your soil con- 
ditions, land contours, available water 
supply, and crops to be raised. 


a 2 Ra 





“Press-on’”’ Coupling is one of the many 
patented Ireco features. 


Southern 
Irrigation Co. 


239 East Trigg, Memphis, Tennessee 
MAIL COUPON 





For literature and name of your dealer. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY & STATE 























Mistakes | Have Made 


(June Prize Letters) 


GAVE my 12-year-old son min- 
eral oil when he complained of 
a severe pain in the stomach and 
had been sick for several hours. 
The result was a ruptured appen- 
dix. Instead of the usual week or 
ten days, he lost five weeks out of 
school. My advice to all parents is 
never give a child medicine for a 
stomach ache without first consult- 
ing a physician. 
Mrs. B. A. V., Alabama. 


I didn’t have my dog inoculated 
for rabies. It went mad and bit one 
of our family. This caused suffering, 
worry, and the treatment cost a lot 
of money. For $1.25 I could have 
had the dog inoculated and saved 
all this. I advise every dog owner 
to have this done now while the 
man who has this job is visiting 
each section of your community. 


Mrs. J. L. J., Georgia. ° 


I thought windstorm damage 
was one of those things that hap- 
pened to other folks but would 
never happen to me. So I coasted 
along with no wind insurance. 
Then one day during a storm a tree 
blew over and fell on the stable, 
wrecking the entire front end. Re- 
pairs cost far more than would have 
years of insurance premiums—but, 
of course, I learned that the hard 
way. L. H. F., Virginia. 


Not taking my baby to the well 
baby clinic was a mistake I made. 
Our baby was born a fine, healthy 
girl weighing 7 pounds. At 4% 
months she became very sick. We 
rushed her to the doctor, but too 
late. She was not thriving on breast 
milk, and we had not noticed her 
losing weight. She was too weak 
to build up. If I had visited the 
well baby. clinic, I would have been 
advised by the doctor on how to 
rear my baby. The doctor would 
have noticed in time that she was 
not thriving. I advise all parents 
who cannot afford a doctor to visit 
the well baby clinic. 

Mrs. B. T. J., Georgia. 


I refused to get rid of my dog 
when he became vicious. I thought 
he wouldn’t harm any of us be- 
cause he loved us. Screams from 
the henhouse one morning sent me 
running from the barn. The dog 
was attacking my wife. As he 
lunged for her throat I knocked 
him down with a stick. My wife’s 
arms were slashed where she had 
been bitten trying. to protect her 
face. She had caught the dog suck- 
ing eggs and he attacked her. Need- 
less to say, I saw to it that the dog 
was destroyed. When pets become 
vicious, they are no longer to be 
trusted. H. R. D., Texas. 








PICKIN'S 

















JUNE ROMANCE 
O, MLE, what XTC 
I always feel when UIC. 
I used to rave of LN’s eyes, 
4 LC I gave countless sighs; 
4 KT, 2, and LNR 
I was a keen competitor. 
But each now’s a non-NT 
4 U XL them all, UC. 

Ruth Stocks, Georgia 


JUNE PROPOSAL 


A shy lad wanted to marry the girl, 
but he felt he would choke if he tried 
to mention the words “marry” or 
“marriage” to her. So after much 
thought he asked her one evening in a 


whisper, “Julia, how would you like’ 


to be buried with my folks?” 
Annabel Davis, West Virginia. 


TEXAS WORMS ON A JUNE 
RAMPAGE 


A trainee from Brooklyn came run- 
ning into the barracks at Ft. Sam 
Houston holding a big snake. “Cheeze, 
guys, look-a da woim I caught!” he 
exclaimed. 

“That ain’t a worm. That’s a snake,” 
commented a buddy. “You ain’t never 
seen a worm that big have you?” 

“No,” was the thoughtful reply, 
“but I ain’t never been in Texas + 
fore, neither.” Mrs. Tom Dean, 

Texas. 


JUNE SHADE WANTED 


One hot June day a little boy was 
walking along behind a very large 
woman so closely in her footsteps as 
to be annoying. Finally she turned on 
him demanding why, and threatening 
to call the police. “Please don’t do 
that,” the child pleaded, “it’s just that 
you're the shadiest spot on the street.” 

Delois Calhoun, Georgia. 





THESE JUNE WEDDINGS 
WENT WRONG 
“Did you hear that Joan had mar- 
ried a self-made man?” 
“Yes. And now she’s wishing he 
had employed an architect.” 
Billy Joe Newell, Alabama. 


“Why did I sock my wife, Your 
Honor? Well, she just kept deviling 
me all of the time.” 

Judge Jones: “Just how did she 
irritate you?” 

“She kept saying, ‘Beat me! Hit me! 
Go ahead—you hit me just once and 
I'll have you hauled up before that 
baldheaded old pocottne they call 
Judge Jones, and you'll see what he'll 
do to you!’” 

“Case dismissed.” 

Mrs. W. E. Harris, Arkansas. 


THE CHILDREN SAY— 

Little ‘Annie, aged 4, attended 
church for the first time. The minis- 
ter, high in his pulpit, was earnest and 
vigorous. His voice rolled out over his 
flock in loud tones and low, as he 
waved his arms. And he completely 
fascinated small Annie. Finally, 
clutching her father’s arm, she asked 
worriedly, “What do we do if he gets 

day?” 


out, Da 
Mrs. Manuel S. Casillas, Jr., 
Texas. 


Lonely baby chick taking a look 
around the electric incubator full of 
unhatched eggs: “Well, it looks as if 
I'll be an only child. Mother's blown 
a fuse.” 


Editor's Note.—Subscribers are in- 
vited to send us jokes for this column. 
Give your name, address, county, and 
date with each. If same joke is sub- 
mitted by two or more persons, check 
will be sent to earliest sender. 









HUT 


21,000,000 tons of 


hay due to lack of 
proper storage and 
Conditioning 
Equipment 


SAVE 


Dry It with 
a 


(Conservative estimate base a 
1951 USDA production figures) 


YOUR HAY! 


GUARANTEE 
Crop Insurance 
with the First j 
H and Foremost in Crop 
4 Conditioning Equipment 

Jet Crop Drier and HABCO 
Self-Feeding Chopped Hay Crib 


DRIES ALL CROPS 


















Safeguard your hay crop by moisture- 
removal and conditioning with 
Habco. Pioneer and leading manufac- 
turer of conditioning equipment, 
Habco guarantees safe, efficient, eco- 
nomical operation. 


Po eee 
| 


Write for complete Information 


* NAME 
¥ ADDRESS 


Mail Today to Dept. PG-1 
HABCO. MFG. CO., Columbus, Nebraska 


A FAST WAY TO 



















use CYANOGAS® | 
| 
l 


A gas-producing powder...not a bait. Simply 

dust it into burrows...RATS DIE QUICKLY. 

« EASY TO USE—Full directions in each can. 

| 1 tb.... $1.00. Also large economy sizes. | 

| At Drug, Hardware, Seed, Feed Stores. | 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY | 

1_ we Rockefeller Plaza * NewYork 20,N.Y. 








ALBERT’S HEN CAGES 


J 

7 

p More Hens per house—exact records—easy 
culling — less mortality — less experience 
J needed —no worms—no pickouts and 
y feather-picking—ideal hospital and broody hen coops 
7 —less heat required in cold climates. Sold direct at 
. low prices. Free price list of Aisle and Back-to-Back 
j 

. 


Cages. Cage Cups 

Hartman's et Cate | Chickens in Cages 25. 

ALBERT'S tie. & upaly Co., P. 0. Box 429-T, 
Van Nuys, California since 


s & Founts, Roof & Fog coolers. 


















LIME - SEED - FERTILIZER 
BROADCASTER 


Factory-to-you plan soves 

money. Sturdy, low-cost construc: 

tion. Special hitch. No-Clog og 
i spreoding— 








What's An “Action Ad’? 


Whether you operate a large business or a 
small farm, a “powerful little Action Ad” in 
The Progressive Farmer’s Classified columns 
can act as your personal salesman. It will call 
on thousands of prospects for almost anything 
you have to sell. You will be pleasantly as- 
tounded at the profitable response. Have this 
experience for yourself by placing one in the 
next issue! Write to The Progressive Farmer 
for order blanks . . . . no obligation—lots of 
opportunity! 
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MAKES ME AN 
EXPERT FIXER 





WRENCH 


"LOCKS to work 
with TON-GRIP! 


Remains locked with hand removed 









All those fixin’ jobs about the farm can be 
IN! — easily, quickly done with a Vise-Grip, 

the Ntool that Makes You Handy! Locks to the 
work. Can't slip. Clamps, turns, twists, pulls, 
cuts. Actually is a pipe-wrench, super-pliers, 
end-wrench, locking-wrench, toggle- -press, vise 
—all in one! The one tool you'll use... 
Use . USE! Favorite of mechanics, every- 
where! 7” and 10”, with or without cutter. 
Get yours today, plus an extra for your car. 


Only $1.85 to $2.60 at your dealer. 
PETERSEN MFG. CO., Dept.PF-6,DeWitt, Nebr. 


EVERY FARMER SHOULD OWN ONE! 





NOW! Fast, Safe, SURE Way 
To Dehorn Your Calves 


Automatic Heat Control 


Sunbeam 


STEWAR] CALF DEHORNER 


Automatic Control 


for Steady, 
Z - 
a heavy-duty 
soldering iron 
when soldering 


tip is attached 






Electric dehorning with the new Sunbeam 
Stewart Calf Dehorner is fast, safe and certain. 

ring can be done any time of year. No loss 
of blood—no open flesh wound—no bad after 
effects. Automatic heat control provides correct 
high heat for continuous operation. Handle 
temains cool. Dehorner is easy to manipulate. 
Complete with heavy duty soldering tip. $14.95 
at your dealer’s. 


Write for information about Sunbeam 
Stewart Dehorner and animal clipping equipment. 


funbeim CORPORATION 


Dept. 79, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill. 


MEN! send for this 













ws 15" Bat 


De you want to make more 
money in full or spare time .. .as 
much as $15.00 ina day? ‘then 


ing 
fabrics, sensational values in made-to-measure sults and 
— Take orders from friends, neighbors, fellow- 
ers. No experience needed. You'll say it’s the greatest 
Way to make money you ever saw. 


PERSONAL SUITS TO WEAR 
on ty No Money! Send No Money! 


makes it easy for you to get your own personal 
Suits and overcoata Lmithout vine 1. & addition to your 


roe ma This one is limited. Rush coupon for 


STONE-FIELD CORP. Dept. 
532 S. Throop St., Cleage 7, ae ae 


= 
STONE-FIELD c CORP De 
., Dept. G-823 
532 S. Throop St., Chicage 7, 11. 
Peer Sir: I War A MADE-TO-MEASURE SUIT 
a 
Rush details ad. Samph en eee seen 





Name 
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ABC's in 
GROWING TREES 


By Paul W. Schoen 


IRECT insurance loans may 
now be secured on forest lands. 
This should encourage better for- 
estry and help to remove any need 
for destructive cutting when im- 
mediate cash is needed and timber- 
land is the only resource. 

Loans will be made on lands 
capable of producing a marketable 
crop of forest products, with the 
timberland the only collateral re- 
quired. Either un- 
incumbered lands 
or those under 
lease to pulp or 
lumber companies 
are eligible for 
loans on a 10-, 
15-, or 20-year 
basis. The loan 
will constitute a 
first mortgage, 
and an assignment must be made 
of any existing lease. 

Loan value will be determined 
by a cruise provided by borrower. 
The loan will permit improvement 
and harvest cuttings equal to an- 
nual growth. 


In general, a loan of this kind on 
timberland will save more taxes 
than any outright sale. This will 
be particularly true where a lease 
is in effect, and even if there is not 
an immediate need for cash by the 
owner. The loan money is tax-free 
and can be reinvested while lease 
payments will repay loan and carry 
interest charges. 





Mr. Schoen 


Loans now are limited to areas 
of 2,000 acres or more, but Roberts 
Insurance, Inc., of Valdosta, Ga., 
sponsor of plan, expects to extend 
service to all forest properties. 

Fire is not recommended as a 
method of pruning lower branches 
of slash pine. Even where trees are 
big enough to stand prescribed 
burning without too much mortal- 
ity, fire causes loss of growth equal 
to that made in half of the normal 
growing season. On a check with 
unburned plots, it has been de- 
termined that in three years the na- 
tural pruning catches up with that 
obtained by burning. Net result 
of use of fire is loss of a half year’s 
growth which cannot be recovered. 

If you have an opportunity to see 
the Southern Pulpwood Conserva- 
tion Association’s new film, “When 
a Fellow Needs a Forester,” do so. It 
tells a story that may apply to you 
and to your woodland. 

No pine wood lot is too small 
to consider for selective cupping 
to add to tree income. Selective 
cupping means that for three to 
five years before a tree is to be 
harvested for wood, it is worked for 
gum. This can double return from 
either gum farming or logging 
alone. With as few as 260 faces 
worked by using bark chipping and 
acid treatment, a farmer can earn 
about $12 a day for time and labor 
for about 10 to 12 days a season. 





Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 


They Look Alike but One Pen Laid 
543 EGGS in oS bee Test 


These 60 pullets, were started on MOTHER'S BEST 
Starting mash, weeks of age they were put 
on a good commercial type growing mash until 
they were in 30% production then they were 
switched to MOTHER'S BEST LAYING MASH. They 
laid 2,968 eggs during this test. 


PROOF it pays to grow out your pullets on 








60 Pullets from same batch of chicks as those 
at left were started on MOTHER'S BEST 4 
mosh, AT 6 WEEKS THEY WERE PUT O 

ER'S BEST GROWING MASH WITH C-87. “when in 
30% production they were switched to MOTHER'S 
BEST Laying mash, They laid 3,511 eggs. 





MOTHER’S BEST 


GROWING MASH 
with C-8%5 





@ Yes! An actual an test proves that pullets 
fed out on MOTHER'S BEST Growing Mash with 
C-87 produces up to 18.8% more eggs than those 
on a good standard ration. WHY? Because 
MOTHER'S BEST fed pullets were more fully de- 
veloped. The 
production 





were in better flesh and once in 
e able to intain heavy sustained 










































laying without breakdowns and losses. The reason 
why is because MOTHER'S BEST IS A BALANCED 
FEED! It contains all the proteins, minerals, vita- 
mins and other nutrients including C-87 growing 
birds need to mature properly — lay lots of pre- 
mium eggs. So why take ehances with your flock? 
Start feeding out your birds on MOTHER’S BEST 
now! Get those EXTRA EGGS that mean bigger 
poultry profits. See Your RED HAT Dealer Today! 








ALABAMA FLOUR MILLS 


e DECATUR, ALABAMA 








WEED & GRASS SHORTS 
ON YOUR FENCE LINE! 


STOP 


GET BULL-TIGHT FENCING 


WITH ONE WIRE! 


eens on CONTACT! 





“WEED-KUTTER” 
115 Volt A. C. 
Only 


$27.75 


FAMOUS HOL-DEM “WEED-KUTTER” kills weeds on 


contact, holds stock where others fail. Controls stock the 
year ‘round, in any soil or weather condition. Guaranteed 
to hold stock even on driest ground . . . with one wire! 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE! 


Satisfaction or your money back. Investigate the ‘‘Famous’’ 
HoL-DeM Fencer. Six Models to choose from. Write for 
FREE folder with prices on Hi-Line and Battery operated 
units. Save money, work and time . . . order today! 


DEALERS WANTED 


HOL-DEM FENCER COMPANY 


Montgomery, Ala. 


334 E. Edgmont 














You can pull a 3-bottom plow with ease 


when you oan’ your Ford Tractor with a 
95 h.p. 6-cylinder or a 100 h.p. V-8 Ford 
engine. inetall it yourself or have your 
dealer do it, on your old or new tractor, 
with our change-over kit. The conversion 
costs about 3 as much as most 3-plow 
tractors. Fast, powerful, dependable. 
Write us TODAY, or have your tractor 
dealer do it. 


FUNK AIRCRAFT CO. 
Route 5-A Coffeyville, Kan. 






















THE NEW POWER-PACKED 


52 CULTILLER 


ROTARY 
TRACTOR 
ON THE 





a 
Gardening and field experts agree that the 1952 CULTILLER 
ROTARY TRACTOR OUT-PERFORMS and OUT-PRODUCES 
THEM ALL! More features than any other rotary tractor of its 
kind! A complete range of easily interchangeable attoch- 
ments mokes the CULTILLER readily adaptable for making 
perfect seed beds, rolling lawns, sickle-barring, spraying! 
CULTILLER ROTARY TRACTOR, without changing to any other 
attachments, PLOWS, DISCS, HARROWS in one operation! 
@ REVERSE & SELF-CLEANING TINES! 
@ DIFFERENTIAL ON BOTH WHEELS FOR EASE OF HANDLING! 
@ AUTOMATIC CLUTCH FOR FORWARD SPEED VARIATIONS! 
@ AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION (Ist, M, R)! 
@ POWERFUL 3 HP CLINTON ENGINE! 
@ GOODYEAR TRACTOR TREAD TIRES! 
@ HANDLES LIKE A DREAM—EVEN WOMEN & CHILDREN CAN OPERATE! 
Special cutting — ee rapmecrgy © sod ond cover crop! 


SAVES TIME—REDUCES BRUISING 
Heavy canvas over rigid frame 
protects fruit. Empties quickly 
through bottom. Especially for 
peaches and easily bruised apples. 
Write for folder 

oeene oO. BACON CORP. 
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ONE YEAR’S IMMUNITY 
from HOG CHOLERA! 


HOG CHOLERA VACCINE” 


(Modified Live Virus) 
Rabbit Origin — Vacuum-Dried 




























ROVAC 22 


Effective ¢ Ecoromical « Easy-to-Use 





A single injection of ROVAC Hog Cholera Vaccine gives swine active 
immunity against hog-cholera for at least 1 year. This completely new- 





type vaccine offers many advantages: 





@ It requires no anti-serum. 





@ Swine may be vaccinated after reaching 6 weeks of age, weaned or not. 






(Do not vaccinate at weaning time. ) 





@ It can be used alone on normal swine which have not been exposed to 





hog cholera, 





It can be used simultaneously with anti-hog cholera serum on swine 





which may be exposed to hog cholera. ° 





“ec 


It does not 


seed” the premises and will not cause hog cholera in un- 





vaccinated animals. 






e No special feeding is required before or after vaccination. 























e It is economical and easy to use. 


In extensive laboratory investigations and field trials, no evidence was 
developed to suggest that ROVAC held any power to produce hog cholera 
or to revert to disease-producing forms that would “seed” soil. Through 
many months of testing and use under farm conditions, serious losses and 
reactions which could be attributed to the vaccine have been notably 
absent. 


ROVAC is a scientifically proved product, backed by years of intensive 
research by Lederle scientists and skilled technicians. Like all Lederle 
veterinary vaccines and bacterins, ROVAC is produced with the same care 
and supervision that is given to Lederle biologicals for human use. 

For best results ROVAC should be used by, or on the advice of, a vet- 
erinarian. Consult your veterinarian often for help in maintaining the 
best management and disease-control procedures. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. **U. S. Pat. No. 2,518,978 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
30 Rockfeller Plaza  amexrcaw Cyanamid company New York 20, N.Y. 
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Cowl 


As Heard by - 





Coices 


RUSSELL LORD 


Did we have “good old days,” or do we have “good new 
' days”? Is there need for little farms? Are pretty part-time 
farms on modern highways a promising sign of the times? 
Do country preachers stay too long in one place? We'd like 


HERE ON THESE ACRES 


Here on these acres gentle to the sun 

The quail find refuge and the brows- 
ing deer, 

Pacing his shadow, has no need to run 

Except for pleasure; no dog stalks him 
here. 

Nothing of anger or of fear or dread 

Touches these bottoms or the uplands, 
rolled 

Gently to the blue sky where the 
swallows tread 

Up the rungless ladder of air, the blue 
jays scold. 


This is old Eden; farm folk drink the 
peace 

Of ee. air, and water, and another’s 
ove. 

This is the map of Zion, when all bat- 
tles cease. 

Out of war’s quieting shall fly the 
fabled dove 

To pluck its branch of olive from a 
strong, green bough 

That here in these acres is rooting 
even now. Byron Herbert Reece. 

Union County, Ga. 


With the judges still sorting 
60/ and grading the more than a 

thousand poems sent in by 
our readers for your annual Sing- 
ing Contest, we welcome this song 
from a prize winner of past years 
who has become a full-fledged pro- 
fessional author now. His third 
book of poems, “A Song of Joy,” 
will be published by E. P. Dutton 
later this summer, and he is writing 
now on his second novel, continuing 
to do the work on his family’s 
mountain farm the while... . With 
“Tell-America” Messages all in for 
this year, and the best ones printed, 
we have an accumulation of excel- 
lent letters. Here are some that sug- 
gest new subjects for discussion: 


What happens to a person who 
makes a “second-best” choice? Is it 
ever successful? Or are second-best 
choices in a job, a business, a career 
—and also in marriage, for that is 
largely determined by chance of loca- 
onbenied to result in a second-rate 
life? M. B. O., 

Lunenburg County, Va. 


Here is a question that has plagued 
me for some time. Do rural preachers 
stay in one place too long? I've often 
heard it pol. that it wasn’t good for 
a school to have one teacher stay too 
long. What about preachers? Twelve 
or fourteen years of the same preacher 
may suit the old folks, but, meantime, 
the church loses attendance, for the 
oncoming young folks need a young; 
wide awake pastor to attract them and 
keep them interested. Mrs. D. R. R., 

Texas. 


Is anyone making a success of a 
10-acre farm, you ask? Well, consid- 
ering my husband’s health, I'd say 
yes. He is a disabled veteran. For the 
past five years we have lived on these 
10 acres, and we have three boys, 


aged 12, 8, and 2. My husband's — 


to have you send your views on these and other questions, 








pension isn’t nearly enough to keep 
us, and we bought this place on credit, 


First we bought 3 hives of bees: 
now we have 11, so we sell some 
honey. Next we bought a cow; now 
we have two. If we had a milk route, 
we might have more cows and sell 
milk, but once in a while we sell a 
calf or two. 

Our real income now comes from 
poultry. I have a henhouse and sell 
eggs. We have also started a broiler 
business, with 3,200 in one house and 
4,000 in another. My husband says 
we make more money in three months 
with broilers than he used to make on 
a big farm for the whole year. 


We still owe for this farm, but we 
have our heads above water and the 
way ahead is clear. As long as we 
work hard and have hope and ambi- 
tion, there will be a way. 

Mrs. J. D. Hicks, 
Gwinnett County, Ga. 


And yet, as commercial farms 
6! expand in acreage and the 

costs of commercial farming 
mount, the pinch on the smaller 
operators becomes sharper—and so 
do their Voices: 


Poetry is fine, but you ought to give 
more space to us ordinary farmers 
who know the facts because we are 
up against them. You had an article 
not long ago about how to make 
small farmers realize the “noncash” 
values of farm life. We know all 
about noncash, and we know that the 
whole set-up nowadays keeps us with- 
out cash—or credit. 

Two years ago my husband and I 
applied for an FHA loan. We were 
told that we were too old. Then we 
tried desperately to get a loan for our 
18-year-old son; he wanted so badly 
to buy this farm that we have rented 
for 27 years. They said he was too 
young. Yet he was just the right age 
for the draft. 

Another excuse was: Your farm is 
too small. Well, we have reared and 
supported five children on it. Strange, 
isn’t it, after all these years, when our 
family has decreased to three, that 
these high-salaried FHA white-collar 
experts should decide this isnt a 
family-sized farm”? 

What are we supposed to do, we 

eople past 50 or 60 years of age, who 
me farmed all our lives? Move to 
town, we are told, or get public work 
—but we're too old for public work or 
for defense jobs. The whole thing is 
just a political set-up to favor the rich 
city landlords who are putting their 
war profits into big farm properties 
and driving practically all of the real 
dirt farmers to town. B. R. N., 
Bell County, Tex. 


“Backwardness” was our security. 
We ordinary farmers with no outside 
income can’t stand the pace of strictly 
commercial farming today. Within 15 
years, or maybe a little longer as things 
are going now, America wl ve a 
peasantry with the land owned by 
townspeople, worked by poor 
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who are not able to help themselves. 


My contented time was when we 
lived quite isolated, 2 miles off the 
highway, on our “few paternal acres.” 
We were without electricity and other 
such expensive “conveniences.” Our 
running water poured in from a 
spring, a lovely one, and we were 
happy and debt-free. Mrs. V. M., 

Cumberland County, Tenn. 


60 On the other hand: 


We constantly hear about the good 
old days. They are still here if we 
make them that way. 

Mrs. Marie Langham, 
Houston County, Tex. 


The man on the soil at last is en- 
joying a span of material reward, and 
it heats my blood to hear city people 
bellyaching about it and crying Jer 

rice controls to put 
fim back into serf- 
dom. If that time 
ever comes, then we 
will be back to wear- 1 
ing fertilizer shirts 
with 4-8-4 stamped 
on the tail; but you, 


then be walking the 5 
streets hunting a job 


and begging a bowl 6. Eat less, chew more. 
of soup at the wel- 7. Clothe less, bathe more. 


fare kitchen. Think 8 
that over! ° 


Alva Barfield, 9» Worry less, laugh more. 


Ten Rules of Health 


Go less, sleep more. 

- Ride less, walk more. 
3. Talk less, think more. 
Mr. City Man, will 4. Scold less, praise more. 
- Waste less, give more. 


Idle less, play more. 


The Lord can still give us peace of 
mind and heart the same as He could 
a hundred years ago. Mrs. F. H., 

Henry County, Tenn. 


F 
There can be, of course, no 


standard definition of a 
“small” or a “large” farm; 
it all depends upon the place, the 
climate, and what you raise. So 
census figures don’t tell a great 
deal, really, of present trends. But 
I sometimes wonder if the rapid 
multiplication of what the British 
would call “smallholders” along our 
main roads and byways isn’t the 
most important development in 
American land tenure today. These 
“residential” or “part-time” farms 
are seldom “family-sized,” in the 
sense of being able to support a 
whole family from their crops; but 
they do support families in dignity 
and comfort, sim- 
ply because one or 
more of the family 
works for industrial 
or commercial in- 
come on the side. 
That is how the 
bigger, showier “es- 
tates”’ of the “‘coun- 
try gentlemen” 
have been made for 
years to support 
spacious country 
living. The “small- 


Leake County, Miss. 10. Preach less, practice more. holders” on these 


Who wants to go 
back to farming with 
a mule and one-horse plow? I’ve seen 
men come in from the fields abso- 
lutely exhausted after such labor. 
Listening last night to the hum of our 
tractor, even as was reading in 
Country Voices some of the laments 
for the quiet past, I praised God for 
the noise and for the Genine of mod- 
em machinery. My son was doing 
what used to be a full day’s work, 
easily, happily, and doing it all after 
school was out. 

For me, I'll take my electric range 
over the old wood stove, any time, and 
my home freezer over hours on my 
feet, canning. Also, consider health. 
~ grandmother had an allergy. They 
called it “eczema,” and let her suffer. 
I had the same affliction, but mine is 
painlessly under control. Remember 
the deaths from a ruptured appendix, 
and all the infant and “second sum- 
mer” deaths from. faulty feeding and 
wrong care? And I challenge anyone 
to prove that, with all these modern 
blessings and advances, we farmers 
have lost either our way of life or 
our happiness. 


For all who shrink from the shock 
of change, here is a text from the gos- 
. of St. _— “Let not your heart 

troubled, neither let it afraid.” 


Courtesy General Mills, Inc. 


little estates have 
simply taken a leaf 
from the book of 
the rich and fortunate. And now, 
with city and country so inter-knit- 
ted, they often do not have to go to 
the city for salaried, commissions, 
or investment income; new oppor- 
tunities for extra money have pene- 
trated out from the cities and are 
close at hand. 


Here in Maryland, at least, the 
snobby, big estates, with stately 
gates and lanes and flocks of serv- 
ants, and all that, are passing out of 
the picture, just as they have in 
England. Some of them keep go- 
ing only by selling off acreage along 
the roads. The new estates are these 
neat little country places, thorough- 
ly modern; and it seems to me that 
this great new group of “small- 
holders” and part-time farmers may 
prove to be as healthy and demo- 
cratic a development of our time 
as were the log-cabin freehold homes 
of our pioneer fathers. .. . 

Ever yrs., 
Address letters to 
“Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The Qy~. 
Progressive Farmer. A 








An Old Mule for Two Little Boys 


Y two little grandsons, whom I have had 
from the tender years of four and six, 
when their lovely young mother was taken to 
Heaven, wanted a mule to plant 2 acres of cot- 
ton last year. I advertised in our Oglethorpe 
County Echo for “an old, gentle mule for two 
little boys to work 2 acres of cotton.” The ad 
created a lot of publicity as editors from neigh- 
boring states copied it and wrote editorials on the subject, and 
we received lots of fan mail about it. I got a mule, and on the 
2 acres they made two bales of cotton which grossed $364.38. 
ere were some heavy expenses, but I got the mule, a good one, 
for $25; and we had a good garden all summer. Better still, my 
little boys, Jimmy and Bobby, are learning in the “Great School 
of Life” and growing up into manhood. 





Mrs. Jim Tiller, Georgia. 
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1. SHARPENS BIRDS’ APPETITES — as only whey nutri- 
ents can. Makes birds want to eat more mash and 
grain. Keeps them eating when they slow down on 
dry mash diet. Boosts feed intake when hot, humid 
weather tends to throw birds off feed. 


2. IMPROVES FLOCK CONDITION. Tones up birds so they 
can get more out of their grain and mash. The milk 
vitamins and minerals in Peebles’ Free Choice Feed 
provide important protection against nutritional 
diseases. 


3. NUTRITIOUS. Packed with growth properties for which 
milk nutrients are famous. Keeps young birds grow- 
ing ... promotes feathering .. . steps up broiler gains 
.- - helps develop big, vigorous pullets with more lay- 
ing capacity. All these advantages have been proved 
and confirmed by leading poultrymen. 


Does MORE for your birds 


® More than an Appetizer 
@ More than a Conditioner 
@ More than a Nutritious Feed 


A COMBINATION OF ALL THREE! 
RY UE Ee ee ee eens 





# Mail this Coupon...Get ALL the Facts 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY, Appleton, Wisconsin 


1 would like to know more about Peebles’ Free Choice Feed ond its value in 
poultry feeding. Ask for folder Y-6. 


GRIND . : Slecnbctibeaagiereicscciatenrtderesiecs 








d WOID ccbesscussibdnisictitasontaisidieviocsctecbhincisnciepemiatiiatainil SOD: .ccasiinanencismenenens 
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MATCHING 
WORK 


40) 


SUITS 








BELT LOOPS 
KA) 
EXTRA LONG TAILS 





The good looks and long wear 
you want in your work clothes 
are built into 401 Matching 
Work Suits. 401 Functional 
Design assures comfort and 
fit for the life of the garment. 
Look for 401 Matching Work 
Suits at your dealer today. 


Write for name of 
nearest 401 dealer 


FIFTY YEARS OF 


QUALITY 


Birmingham, Alabama 














Visits With Farm Folks 
(Continued from page 10) 


cows than any other winter mix- 
ture. Cows eat more, digest it bet- 
ter, produce more milk on it, pro- 
ducing about 16 per cent more 
than on fescue. Temporary sum- 
mer crops have been pear! millet, 
Tift Sudan grass and brown top 
millet. All of these have held up 
milk production in late summer 
better than Bermuda or Dallis 
grass pasture. Starr millet has 
given best results. 


4, Out of 2,000 selections of 
Lespedeza sericea, four strains are 
ready for multiplication that run 
less than 5 per cent tannin. Nor- 
mally, sericea runs about 12 per 
cent tannin. Tannin content is one 
reason livestock are sometimes 
slow to eat sericea. 


Snowdoun community in Mont- 
gomery County, Ala., has turned 
to grass farming about as fast as 
any community with which we're 
acquainted. Hall Bros. is oper- 
ating a number of dairy farms 
much as we saw “bails” operated 
in England last summer. These 
brothers, we were told, are fur- 
nishing land and equipment; the 
manager furnishes his labor; each 
party furnishes half the cows; all 
other expenses and profits are di- 
vided equally. Cooper McGhee 
formed a partnership of this sort 
with Landowner James McLean. 
In five years this operation has in- 
creased from nothing to 150 ani- 
mals, of which half are Mr. Mc- 
Ghee’s. Mr. McLean financed the 
first cows bought, Mr. McGhee 
paying for his share of the herd 
out of the milk sales. 

Dairyman Harold Harris we 
found doing a fine job both with 
building up his herd’s milking 
ability and in getting extra-good 
pastures from old, worn-out Black 
Belt land. Phosphate, he felt, was 
the foundation, but “two mowings 
are worth as much as a good fer- 
tilizing.” Mr. Harris is breeding 
enough of his best cows to a dairy 
bull to maintain his herd. The 
other cows are bred to produce 
beef calves. By knowing every 
milker’s record (about 80 on the 
farm) and by knowing their spe- 
cially good qualities otherwise, he 
thinks this system has been very 
practical. Around 20 cows are be- 


Coming 


National Republican Convention, 
Chicago, July 7. 

National Democratic Convention, 
Chicago, July 21. 

Farm Safety Week, July 20—26; 
Vegetable Week, July 31—Aug. 9. 


Sixth International Grassland Con- 
gress, Aug 17—28, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 

American Soybean Association 
82nd annual convention, Purdue 
University, La Fayette, Ind., Sept. 
9-10. 


Alabama 
National Flying Farmers’ Conven- 
tion, Auburn, Ala., Aug. 27—30. 


Annual Convention, Alabama 
Farm Bureau, Auburn, Sept. 15—17. 


ing bred to produce dairy calves. 

On Circle-J Ranch we saw that 
$50,000 Hereford bull bought by 
W. C. Jennings. His progeny, of 
course, are going to be the test, 
but it won’t take many $5,000 
bull calves to pay for him. John 
A. Garrett had some of the best 
fescue or, for that matter, some 
of the best pasture of any kind 
we've ever seen. He had drilled 
in the seed in 8- or 10-inch rows 
in September and had gotten 
heavy grazing, starting in early 
winter. Nitrate topdressing had 
helped. It did look as if half as 
many rows would have been bet- 
ter for encouraging clover to grow 
with it. 


Agricultural workers who had 
been on other tours of its kind 
thought that Georgia’s TVA-Ex- 
tension tour the week of May 19 
was the best they had seen. I got 
in on part of the mountain visits. 
J. L. Presley, in Towns County, is 
one of the men who has won his 
Gold Key for producing 100 or 
more bushels of corn an acre for 
the last five years. In 1935 he got 
300 bushels from 18 acres; this 
year he'll expect to get about as 
much from 2.3 acres. Mr. Pres- 
ley is running his pullets on La- 
dino clover and orchardgrass until 
they go into the laying house. Re- 
cently, after he had cut in half 
the quantity of growing mash he 
was supposed to be feeding, he 
was told that his pullets were still 
growing too fast. 

By good fertilizing and clover- 
grass seeding, R. M. Kimsey, an- 
other Towns farmer, has 18 cows 
grazing now where 3 were graz- 
ing a few years ago. Mr. Kimsey 
got his start with fescue in 1946 
by planting % pound of seed by 
hand, then cutting the first seed 
crop with a pocketknife. Today 
he has one of the very few na- 
turally certified plantings to be 
found anywhere. . . . It was a spe- 
cial pleasure to visit Dock Jones 
again in Union County. He is now 
making over 100 bushels of corn 
an acre. Lime, phosphate, clo- 
vers, and manure tell the story of 
his climb from 30-bushel acres to 
this year’s expected average of 
125 to 150 bushels. 


Events 


North Alabama State Fair, Flor- 
ence—Sept. 15—21. 

Madison County Fair and Tennes- 
see Valley Exposition, Huntsville— 
Sept. 22—27. 

Alabama State Fair, Birmingham 
—Sept. 29—Oct. 4, 

Georgia 

Chattahoochee Valley Exposition, 
Columbus—Oct. 13—18. 

Georgia State Fair, Macon—Oct. 
20—25. 

Florida 


North Florida Fair, Tallahassee— 
Week of Oct. 20 or 27. 


Pensacola Interstate Fair, Pensa- 
cola—Oct. 29—Nov. 3 


Full moon, June 8; new, June 22. 














Tin gluing 
20% MORE MILK 
hanks Lo 


F &W MEANS FLOWING WATER 
BY FLINT & WALLING 


“*Bossie’’ knows what she’s talking about! 
Actual experience on farm after farm proves 
that livestock responds immediately to the 
presence of plenty of pure flowing water with 
substantially increased production. And noth- 
ing lightens household chores, or adds so 
much to sanitary comforts as flowing water 
in your home! F & W Water Systems bring 
you these advantages most dependably and 
economically. Here’s why! Whatever your 
needs there’s an F & W model to fill them 
exactly, with greatest efficiency and lowest 
operating cost. F & W precision manufacture, 
advanced design, corrosion-resistant materi- 
als, assure longer service, lowest cost per year. 
There’s practically nq upkeep. Each pump is 
individually tested at the factory for pressure 
and capacity. It will pay you to see your F & W 
dealer first! 
FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO., INC. 
656 Oak Street ¢ Kendallville, Indiana 


[Tay 






Send for Free Booklet 
* Flowing Water for 
- Rural Homes” 


WATER PUMPS 





Multi-Purpose 
F & W Jet Pump 


FARM-USED, FARM-PROVED FOR 86 YEARS 





Feel Fresh with 


2%, ANVIL BRAND 


z 


ys <> Shirts 


and Pants 







Vacation days are 
comfort days when 
you take a selec- 
tion of smart Anvil 
garments. Sanforized 
shirts in sport or regular 
models and choice fab- 
rics. And how you'll enjoy 
the full-cut style of Anvil 
Pants. Many dress pant 
features; zipper fly on 
many models. From stylish 
suitings to rugged Army 
twills, and Anvil Match- 
ing Suits give you that 
dressed-up look for work 
or leisure. 

You buy satisfaction 
when you buy Anvil! Visit your favorite retailer 
and see Anvil quality. Read the Tag O’ Facts on 
every garment. Learn Anvilwear superiority. 


ANVIL BRAND FACTORIES 


Since 1899 High Point, N. C. 





See and Buy 


TOM LONG 


Sportswear 
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to get enough slop to 


~ 
vo rf feed ‘em. But it looks 
me | See y like the fellow in this ad 


has got some mighty fine 
hogs there. 

The ad says they got 
jj something now that will 














RECKON nearly *bout every- 

body loves a dog. Just look at 
that friendly-lookin’ fellow with 
his paws stretched out and his 
head restin’ on one of them. I 
mean the one in the picture in 
one of the ads in this magazine. 
He don’t look like he ever had a 
lick of meanness in him, does he? 

The ad says his eyes tell. It’s 
surprisin’, too, how much a dog’s 
tail can tell. If he tucks his tail 
between his legs, he’s tellin’ you 
he’s sorry he done what he done. 
Or maybe he’s tellin’ you he don’t 
like to be kicked around. Then if 
he comes up to you waggin’ his 
tail just a little bit at half-mast 
and starts lickin’ your hand, he’s 
beggin’ you to forgive him and be 
friends again. 

Then if you pat him on the 
head and smile at him, he just 
goes wild; his tail mighty nigh 
wags itself off; and he tries to 
jump all over you to show how 
happy it makes him to know he’s 
in good standin’ again. Then if 
his feet is muddy, it’s all to do 
over again. If you love your dog 
as much as he loves you, I hope 
you'll read the ad and learn what 
to do for him when his eyes tell 
you he ain’t feelin’ quite as good 
as usual. 

I see a word in one of the ads 
in this magazine that I don’t like 
a bit. That one word, hog chol- 
era, stopped me cold when I come 
to this ad. That’s what knocked 
me and most of my neighbors out 
of the hog business years ago. 
That and the fact it got so hard 


keep hogs from gettin’ 
cholera. I sure am proud 
of that. There’s money 
to be made in hogs if you can 
keep from losin’ them. It says 
this new stuff will keep cholera 
out of your hogs for a year. Jump- 
in’ catfish! If they ain’t big enough 
to kill by that time, you’d better 
knock ’em in the head, anyhow. I 
don’t reckon there’s anything to 
keep you from givin’ the old sow 
another shot to carry her over 
another year. 

I see by one of the ads in this 
magazine where a woman is at 
work fixin’ up her kitchen floor. 
It always did interest me to see 
women work. But I don’t dare 
stick around Marthy too close 
where she’s working. She’s likely 
to want me to get out and go to 
work myself. 

It looks like this woman is layin’ 
a fine new coverin’ on top of her 
old floor. Maybe Marthy ought to 
do something like that for her 
floors. She’s done scrubbed ’em 
so much tryin’ to keep ’em clean, 
she’s just about wore them out. 
Maybe if she had something like 
this to lay over them, she could 
throw away that old corn shuck 
mop and get her something that 
works easier. It don’t look like 
these new floors would be hard 
to keep clean. 

With all the fine ads I see in 
this magazine, I could just go on 
and on writin’ about them. But 
the editor says he’s got some 
things he wants to say. So I guess 
I'll have to stop this time. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


Belt Hazards 


By DeWitt Hunt 


VERYWHERE there is a pow- 

er belt there is an accident 
hazard. Accidents with belts usu- 
ally result in broken and lacerated 
fingers, broken wrists and arms, 
and sometimes in fatalities. Re- 
-cently, a farm youth in a nearby 
community was helping to grind 
feed. His arm was caught in the 
5-inch flat belt as it went over the 
tractor pulley. His arm was‘actu- 
ally jerked out of its socket, and 
he died on the way to the hospital. 

Flat belts, V-belts, conveyor 
belts, and chain drives are the 
common sorts of belts. The fan 
belt of the family automobile is a 
frequent cause of broken fingers 
and lacerated hands. Flat belts 
used to convey power from a trac- 
tor to a machine several feet away 
cause many accidents. When a 
Person's hand is caught between 
a flat belt and a pulley, between 
a V-belt and the pulley, or in a 
conveyor belt or chain drive, the 


results must necessarily be serious. 
Two prec&utions, if observed 

scrupulously, will help to avoid 

injuries from belt accidents: 


1. Wherever possible, all belt 
drives should be fully enclosed. 
This will make it impossible to get 
hands and arms in contact with 
the belts. 

2. In making adjustments to 
belts, oiling bearings, and remov- 
ing or replacing belts, the machin- 
ery_must be stopped. If this sec- 
ond rule is observed, almost all 
belt accidents will be eliminated. 

Machine operators cannot af- 
ford to remove’ belt guards and 
leave them off. Where long out- 
door belt drives cannot be en- 
closed, the worker must not work 
in the immediate vicinity of the 
belt, step over it while it is run- 
ning, or try to replace it on mov- 
ing pulleys. The wearing of gloves 
around moving machinery is a 
recognized improper practice. 
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Get more unbruised peanuts at less cost 


with RON AGE Zivermon’ 
PEANUT COMBINE 


HE Iron Age “Livermon’” Peanut a tractor-drawn, two-man operated 

Combine is, in its operation, a unit: One man operates the tractor, 
true combine. It picks up the vines while the other rides on the bagging 
from the windrow, feeds them through _ platform, controlling the action of the 
the picking unit, and bags the Combine. See this labor-saving, prof- 
thoroughly cleaned peanuts—allin one it-making Combine at your Iron Age 
operation. The Iron Age Combine is Dealer’s today! 


iat WRITE TODAY for complete information to: 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Farm Equipment Div., 
~ as geen ze 2817 Duke St., York Pa. Branches in Columbus, 


POSITIVE Ga., Palo Alto, Calif., and Dallas Texas. 


FEED PICK-UP 
Division of 


AGE THE 


OLIVER CORPORATION 













Rugged, all steel pick- 
up is controlled from bagging platform. 
No wearing parts in up-take. Complete- p VEG . : 
ly adjustable intake cylinder with PRAYERS - TERS + POTAT ER w 
adjustable spikes for varying vine loads P NVEYOR 


and conditions. a a 
PLANT AND SPRAY THE [RON AGE WAY 
Branch Office: 434 Andrews Road, Columbus, Ga. 




















WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIPTION always give your 
name and complete address just as it appears on our address label. 
Better still, enclose with your letter the label from your latest copy 
of The Progressive Farmer. 





DESTROYS WASTES 


In SEPTIC TANKS 
CESSPOOLS » OUTDOOR TOILETS 


Saves [Puneins 
—tH loving 


RID-X destroys the bulk and volume of waste 
materials in disposal units by activating bac- 
terial decomposition. This helps prevent ac- 
cumulation of waste and the offensive odors, 


RID-X IS HARMLESS TO METAL, 
PORCELAIN, PIPES, AND WOOD 


Safe, non-poisonous and easy to use! By 
merely mixing RID-X with warm water and 
pouring or flushing it into the unit, you will 
increase efficiency by destroying waste. 


RID-X 1S GUARANTEED TO DESTROY WASTE 
DEODORIZE AND CLEAN YOUR DISPOSAIL 
UNIT ... OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 

: Available at leading Drug, Hardware, Grocery, Feed and 
Seed Stores. If your dealer hasn't received his shipment, send $1.69 check, 
cash, money order for package of RID-X postpaid. Write 

@-CON COMPANY, INC. * 112. Walton Place °¢ Chicago 11, lll., Dept. p-1 
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This 12-year-old Brahman bull, Emperor, is sire of the oldest herd of registered Brahman 
cattle in Florida. Owned by Henry O. Partin & Sons of Kissimee, his descendants 
number well over 600. Edward Partin, a son, is beside the old bull. 


Florida Ranchers Pour On 
Nitrogen For Big Gains 


Brahman herd makes two pounds of 
gain daily on improved pastures 


One of the finest herds of registered 
Brahman cattle in America may be seen 
on the Florida ranch of H. O. Partin and 
Sons in Osceola County. The Partins 
have 600 head of Brahmans, plus 3,000 
head of commercial cattle. They range 
these cattle on 40,000 acres of their own 
pasture land, plus 30,000 acres they lease. 


The Partins credit part of their success 
to the Florida pasture program begun in 
1936, following the state’s dramatically 
successful battle against the tick. To 
maintain their own improved pastures 
today, they use 600 pounds of mixed fer- 
tilizer. This is followed by top dressing 
25 pounds of nitrogen per acre. On this 
nitrogen-enriched pasture land, Partin’s 
Brahmans have been known to make as 
much as two pounds of gain per day dur- 
ing the summer months. 


A third generation family in Florida, the 
Partins have done more than their share 
to push Florida cattle production to a 
point where the state today is a leading 
producer. Their herd of Brahmans, a 
breed particularly well adapted to Flor- 
ida, was the first one in the state. It has 
won dozens of ribbons and awards. So 
many, in fact, that the Partins require a 
special trophy case to house them. 





NOTE: Current demand for 
Spencer Ammonium Nitrate 
Fertilizer exceeds supply. Your 
dealer may not be able to fill 
your order. We are operating 
our plants 7 days a week, 24 
hours a day, and are doing our 
best to increase output. 

















Henry Partin operates his huge ranch 
with his four sons: Oscar, Edward, Henry 
and Earl, plas a son-in-law, Tommy 
Bronson. They have a total of 5,000 


acres in improved pastures. 





Now at Florida University for his 
sabbatical is Dr. R. H. Bray, soil 
chemist of the University of Illinois. 


“Only when you have sufficient nitrogen 
present,” says Dr. Bray, “is it possible for 
soils to give full response from applica- 
tions of phosphorus and potash. For ex- 
ample, you cannot expect much response 
from phosphorus and potash until you 
have supplied enough nitrogen for the 
particular results you expect to achieve. 
Thus you can see that nitrogen is the key 
element of any successful fertilization 
program. For satisfactory results either 
sufficient nitrogen must be present or 
your treatment must include nitrogen.” 





® 


Supplies the Nitrogen 











The MAIL BOX 


Tip of the Tongue 
Thanks a million for the April 
issue. I enjoyed especially “SOS 
for More Nurses,” though with a 
little more exposure to- The Pro- 
gressive Farmer I will, I am sure, 
find myself attempting farming in- 

stead of nursing. 

Katharine J. Densford, 
Director, School of Nursing, 
University of Minnesota. 








I have been reading The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for several years, 
ever since I was a small child. It 
helps me to live a Christian life. 
Also it gives me a lot of joy—a thrill 
in life. Mrs. W. W. Buck, 

Gates County, N. C. 


I can hardly wait each month to 
get your magazine, for it is one of 
the best. I read it from cover to 
cover. I keep busy, but always take 
time to read your magazine. I call 
it my prize book. 

Mrs. J. R. Jackson, 
Carroll County, Ga. 


We look forward with much 
eagerness every month to our copies 
of your wonderful magazine. We 
find it full of needed, helpful in- 
formation. I, as a teacher, find the 
cover picture very appropriate for 
use in my first grade. 

Mrs. R. P. Boulware, 
Newberry County, S. C. 


Letters Coming From Japan 
My family and I appreciated 
Mrs. Charles’ kindness in sending 
me The Progressive Farmer. I have 
always wanted to subscribe, but I 
am too poor to do so. I had 141 
letters in all from 54 boys and 87 
girls in Alabama, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, North Car- 
olina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texa® Virginia, West 
Virginia. I’m very sorry I could not 
answer all of them. I’m now en- 
couraging students of high school 
and other young farmers to write 
and correspond with them. There- 
fore, many boys and girls will re- 
ceive answers from others. I guess 
they must enter correspondence 
and become friends of each other 
soon. Sumio Takada, 
Akazu, Shimotsuga, 
Tochigi, Japan. 


A Good Conservation Idea 

I should like to tell other chil- 
dren about the rural one-room 
school at Glenmore where 27 pu- 
pils have a new club called the 
Junior Conservation Crusade. Each 
day each youngster must do some- 
thing or plant something to further 
conservation. The crusade started 
through the interest of one little 
seven-year-old who took in what 


our county fire warden had to say 
about carelessness and fire hazards 
in forests. He came home repeat- 
ing the impressive statements he 
had heard and added, “Mother, we 
should make our world grow bigger 
instead of smaller.” 

Each child who plants sunflower 
seeds or gourd seeds, for future 
bird houses, gets a star. Each time 
a child finds a lighted cigarette in 
the open and puts it out he gets 
a star. 

I'd like to see this idea started 
nationally. | Mrs. Mary B. Sadler, 

Albemarle County, Va. 


Georgia’s First Experiment 
Station 

Georgia proudly claims one of 
the first agricultural experiment 
stations in this country. 

In 1733, land was allocated for 
a garden for making experiments 
for improving botany and agricul- 
ture in the New World. The gar- 
den was laid out near Savannah. 

An old account of the garden 
says, “it contains ten Acres, and 
lies upon the River; and it is 
cleared and brought into such Or- 
der that there is already a fine nurs- 
ery of Oranges, Olives, White Mul- 
berries, Figs, Peaches and many 
curious Herbs; besides which there 
is Cabbage, Peas and other Euro- 
pean Pulse and plants, which all 
thrive... .” 

Robert Millar, a botanist, was 
employed on two contracts total- 
ing five years at a salary of 150 
pounds (then about $750) per year 
and sent on exploring expeditions 
to the West Indies, Central and 
South America to select plants for 
the Georgia Experimental Garden. 

Edna H. Olson, Librarian, 
Georgia Experiment Station. 


35,000 Geese for Hoe Hands 
The goose hangs high in north 
Mississippi County, Ark. Add up 
two facts: Geese like grass and 
geese won't eat cotton. Take away 
two facts: Scarcity of farm labor 
and high price of farm labor. The 
result is grass-clean cottonfields at 
a lot less expense to the producer. 
Cotton is the No. 1 crop in north 
Mississippi County. Farmers there 
are making the most of the goose 
as a good “hoe hand.” Besides his 
usefulness, the goose is hardy, 
catches few diseases, and lives 4 
long time. Some have lived for 25 
years. Mature geese do not need 
any shelter in the South, except for 
shade in the heat of summer. 
‘An army of 35,000 to 40,000 
geese will be used to control grass 
in north Mississippi County cotton- 
_ fields this summer. At about an 
acre per goose, this is 20 to 25 per 
cent of the cotton acreage in the 
county. The writers got this i 
formation from a questionnalte 
study of farmers using flocks 
geese in the county. 
Keith Bilbrey and H. H. Carter, 
County Agents 
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BUFFEL GRASS 


(ACCESSION No. T-4464) 


for FARM and RANCH 


AMAZING RESULTS! Not only is Buffel ex- 
ceptionally nutritious and palatable, but it 
is especially adapted to sandy soils. Has also 
done well on heavier soils. Buffel grows fast 
and strong in low rainfall areas. It» with- 
stands hot, dry weather and fine root system 
affords erosion control. 

RECOVER WORN OUT FIELDS! Because of 
heavy organic content and deep roots, Buf- 
fel is excellent for soil building. It is a tre- 
mendous producer of organic matter to en- 
rich soil, retard its movement and increase 
water-holding capacity. 

FAST GROWER! After mowing, and with sub- 
sequent watering, Buffel has attained 
heights of two feet or more within two 
weeks! Cattle prefer Buffel even when sev- 
eral other palatable grasses are offered. 


ORDER NOW! SUPPLY LIMITED! 


Because of high demand, Buffel Grass is presently 
unobtainable. We have turned down hundreds of 
orders. 1952 production may be very low. So place 
your priority order now for Dec.-Jan. shipment. 
We'll give you advantage of our price decline, if 
any, up to time of shipment. 


HIGHEST QUALITY SEED 


There could be on the market a vast difference 
in prroomiane of pure, live seed. But KING’S 
CROWN BRAND will give you 90-95% purity 
or better; 60-75% germination or better. 
Noxious free. Order ING’S CROWN 
BRAND Buffel Grass today, and be sure 
of highest quality! 














EE 
R DEC.-JAN. SHIPMENT 
Pasture Grass Specialist 







Douglass W. King Co. 


SO: 79 





Reply Dept. A 


THE BLOOMFIELD SILO 


Long a favorite 
in the South. 














Made of waxed 
concrete staves. 


The result of 42 
years experience in 
silo manufacture 
and construction. 


Now shipped from 
our new plant on U.S. 
64 between Mont- 
eagle and Sewanee, 
where finest quality 
materials are found 
for the manufacture of 
superior silo staves. 


CONCRETE SILO COMPANY 
Write ws at Monteagle, Tenn., P. 0. Box 13 


CUT FENCING COSTS 


POST HOLE 
DIGGER 


New, one man super-digger 
digs quick clean holes in 














soil. Positive clutch 
control. Fits all tractors 
Hardened steel gears, ll 


48” augers in 6”, 9” or 
12”. Replaceable tool steel 
cutting blades. Hillside ad- 
Justment. Patent _ fence 
guard. Saves time. Makes 
money. 





















Sprajet F0-Guive 


CATALOG and PRICES 
ACCESSORIES MANUFACTURING CO. 


700 MeGee, Kansas City, Mo. 












































Need Better 
Veterinary Service 


E country people have been 

concerned, and still are, over 
the inadequate number of doctors 
in rural areas. Many of us are be- 
coming equally concerned about 
veterinarians. In this county we 
have one semiretired veterinarian. 
Most of the time we are forced to 
call one from the neighboring coun- 
ty seat. The wait is considerable 
and the fee is $10. 

We have around 50 animals on 
our farm. Every year there are im- 
munizations, tests, and vaccinations 
to be done. Those of us with siz- 
able herds get a reduced rate. Our 
neighbors with fewer animals either 
pay a full-sized fee or neglect hav- 
ing things done. Thus they often 
needlessly lose animals, and their 
herds infect ours. 

We need a vet, and he needs our 
cases to make his living. Last year 
a new one came to our town, but 
stayed only a few months. I’ve been 
wondering whether a scheme mod- 
eled on hospitalization might work. 
If a community or group of farmers 
would pay a set annual fee, pro- 
rated according to the number of 
their animals, to cover both the 
routine services and emergency 
calls up to a set number, wouldn't 
that work? Our veterinarian would 
be assured of a set income to which 
he could add by visits to nonsub- 
scribers, and we would have him 
constantly on call. So it seems that 
everyone would profit. 

Has this “veterinarianization” in- 
surance ever been tried? If so, how 
did it work? Id like to know. 

Iona Montgomery, 
Garrard County, Ky. 


June Bugs on Figs 


“BB OW can the June bug or fig 
eater be prevented from dam- 
aging ripe figs and peaches?” 

C. M. Beckham, Georgia Experi- 
ment Station entomologist, makes 
the following recommendations: 

Mix a bait consisting of 2.4 
pounds malt extract, 6 grams ben- 
zoate of soda, in 5 gallons of water. 
Then mix 1 gallon of stock bait 
with 3 gallons of water, and put in 
No. 5 tin pails (syrup-type) and 
hang in peach and fig trees. Or a 
No. 10 pail, which is larger, could 
be used and would catch more 
beetles. Examine pails and remove 
beetles at least twice a week. Add 
fresh bait when necessary because 
of evaporation or dilution by rain. 
You can get the malt extract from 
grocery stores, the benzoate of soda 
from drug stores. Most beetles are 
collected between July 1 and 
Aug. 20. 
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TO MARKETS — Helping to speed the South’s annual .peach 


crop to markets... 


in “orchard-fresh” condition . 


. is a ’round the 


clock job for the Southern Railway System at harvest time. But it’s 


the kind of job we are equipped to do and like. Our icing stations, yard 


facilities, trained personnel and diversion-in-route and other services 


are geared to the successful transportation and profitable marketing 


of this highly perishable crop. 





SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 











Better Beef on the Hoof 


HOUSANDS of southern farmers have 

proved that the addition of Tennessee 
Basic Slag to their pastures has resulted 
in fuller, more nutritious pasture growth 
and heavier beef cattle. 

That’s why’ we are swamped with 
orders for Basic Slag every Spring and 
Fall . . . so swamped that we cannot 
possibly make deliveries in time. 

And that’s why we request you to order 
your Tennessee Basic Slag early—right 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


US’S TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG 


with Basic Slag in the Pasture! 


Order Now! 





now is a good time. Then you'll be sure 
to have the Basic Slag you need on hand 
when you want it. 

The lime in Basic Slag neutralizes soil 
acids and sweetens soil; its phosphorus 
stimulates rich, full growth of pasture 
grasses. It is the ideal soil conditioner 
with which to start your pasture improve- 
ment program. 

See your Basic Slag dealer this week. 





















STUNTS BIRDS 
WASTES FEED 


Leading Authorities agree, birds should 
be wormed once-a-month during the 
growing season. 


Grow Big Pullets 


You’ll have larger birds, on less feed, 
and fewer culls with effective worm 
control. The pennies you spend to- 
day will bring you dollars tomorrow. 


Worm while you feed. No handling 
of birds. No setback or toxic effect 
from Pratts ‘“‘shockless’’ Nicotine and 
Phenothiazine. Gets both Cecum 
and Large Round Worms. For both 
chickens and turkeys. 


Ask your Pratt dealer or send $2.00 
for trial package (enough for 100 
Ibs. mash). 


For individual bird worming get 
Pratts ‘‘Split-Action’’ Capsules. Two 
separate treatments in one capsule, 
hours apart. 


Free 44 page Poultry Health Guide 
Send postcard to 
Pratt Food Co., Dept. W8 


130 Walnut St. 
Phila. 6, Pa. 








pratts: POULTRY 
WORM POWDER 





WHITE 
LEGHORNS 






Ears Discounts. New aa | Prices. Write 
for catalog ots zeit Approved— 
Pullorum Passec aM roiler Goekerets $2.00 
MARTI LEGHORN FAR Box 17, Windsor, Mo. 








Save \ on STARTED PULLET: 

also day olds, as hatched or sexed. A 
i8 and crosses, 

blood. =e year around, a 
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Turn surplus into cash! 
Sell it with a Progressive 
Farmer Classified Ad. 
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By D. F. KING, 


ULLETS are now largely on 

range, and roundworms. are 
usually a problem. The University 
of Tennessee has compared worm- 
iness in pullets on range planted 
to oats; oats and lespedeza, or al- 
falfa with pullets ranged on bare 
ground. When the test closed, 93 
per cent of the pullets on oats, 62 
per cent of those on oats and les- 
pedeza, and 57 per cent on alfalfa 
were found to harbor round- 
worms. Only 31 per cent of the 
pullets on bare ground had 
worms. Similar results have also 
been reported with tapeworms. 
The sun’s rays and dryness of the 
bare ground are perhaps the rea- 
son’s for this difference. While 
green feed is valuable, growers 
forced to use contaminated range 
might be better off to leave area 
bare and supply cut green feed 
daily from some other field. - 


It is surprising how far farm 
flocks in the Southeast are behind 
commercial flocks in paying man- 
agement practices. A recent sur- 
vey was made by Texas, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee,~ 
Alabama, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia, involving al- 
most 8,000 interviews with farm 
families. It showed that 55 per 
cent fed no laying mash at all dur- 
ing the year. Ninety-five per cent 
did not use any artificial lights to 
stimulate laying. Only 17 per cent 
marketed their eggs in cartons or 
cases. The others used buckets, 
paper sacks, boxes, etc. Fifty-four 
per cent provided no house. Forty- 
one per cent bought new chicks 
in April, and 65 gathered eggs in 
a bucket. Forty-seven per cent 
stored eggs in the kitchen until 
they were sold. 


These examples show need for 
greater efforts among all educa- 
tional and industry leaders to im- 
prove practices among farm flocks. 
Specialists sometimes get so far 
ahead in their thinking and teach- 
ing that they fail to realize that 
a large part of our chickens are 
still in farm flocks. In the 9 South- 
ern states mentioned above, aver- 
age number of chickens per farm 


Ideas To Make Poultry Pay 


























































Poultry Editor 


was 49; 68 per cent had less than 
50, while 88 per cent had less 
than 100. 


It’s time to start a few pheas- 
ants for that special dinner, as a 
hobby, or a source of added in- 
come. This business has grown 
rapidly in the last few years and 
may some day become an impor- 
tant part of the poultry industry. 
Several hatcheries in Florida and 
Alabama set aside an incubator 
exclusively for pheasant eggs. You 
may start with four hens and a 
cock and produce your own pheas- 
ants, or buy hatching eggs or day- 
old chicks. A pheasant hen prop- 
erly managed will lay from 50 to 
75 eggs between April and Sep- 
tember. Eggs may be hatched in 
small incubators or under Bantam 
hens. About 24 days are required 
for incubation. 

“It costs no more,” says E. J. 
Hausmann of Tampa, Fila., “to 
raise pheasants than chickens. 
They grow rapidly when supplied 
a commercial game bird feed, and 
withstand both cold and heat 
quite well.” 


Cannibalism and injury caused 
by being frightened are the most 
common troubles. Overcrowding 
is one cause of cannibalism. It is 
usually necessary to keep the up- 
per beak clipped to prevent pick- 
ing. Natural shelter such as trees, 
hedges, and brush piles help to 
prevent excessive fright. 


The outlet or market should be 
established before many pheasants 
are grown. The ring - necked 
pheasant is the one most common- 
ly grown for meat. One should 
get the facts about rearing and 
selling game birds from the state 
game commission. 

If you'd like to have more facts 
on raising pheasants, write to: 
More Game Birds in America, 580 
Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y.; 
Wildlife Management Institute, 
Washington, D. C.; American 
Wildlife Institute, Washington, 
D. C.; Pennsylvania Experiment 
Station, State College, Pa.; Mich- 
igan Department of Conservation, 
Lansing, Mich. 








“Shoulder gall 





says Martin Paul, 
Peewee Valley, Ky. 


“1 thought my horse 
4 would be laid up for 
a week until ! tried 
Absorbine. It helped give relief in a few 
hours. I’d recommend it to any farmer.” 

There's nothing like Absorbine for lameness 
due to strains, puffs, bruises. Not a “‘cure- 
all,” but a real help in relieving fresh bog 
spavin and similar congestive troubles. 

A stand-by over 50 years, used by many 
veterinarians. Will not blister, remove hair. 
$2.50 a long-lasting bottle at all druggists, 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 















<4 BRAHMANS 


graze more, 
gain more— 


| > ry in summer's 


long hot days. 
Proven by 
J.S.D.A. tests. 


AMERICAN 
BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


1208 LOUISIANA *® HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
















RAISE HELM’S “AAA” CHICKS 

200-339 EGG ROP SIRED 
Real quality at prices that will please 
you. U. S. Certified White Leghorn 
Chicks, 229-301 egg ROP sired. Over 
three fourths of matings in New Hamp- 
shir Rocks, and Reds headed by 200- 
339 egg ROP sired males. Danish 
Brown Leghorns, 3 world records for 
breed in U. S. Egg Laying Contests. 
Broiler chicks: Delaware eross. Cornish- 
Hamp cross. All chicks U. S. Pullorum 
Clean. Excellent livability. Write to- 
day for free catalog. 


HELM’S CHICKS 


Padueah, Ky. Box 9 Corinth, Miss. 








TURKEY 
POULTS 


BRONZE 
U. S. Small 
WHITES 
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Say OSA 


CHICKS 








50% $660 | [aut 3g. 
vi Pp. 
HEAVIES per 100 paken tates 100 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


No Sex or breed guaranteed—All prices f.0.b. 
On orders of less than 100, add 2c per Chick 


JON’S CHICKS, Box 63, Huntingburg, Ind 



























OOO 
SELL IT AT A PROFIT 

Almost qnytning useful that you have a 
surplus of is just what somebody else wants. 
Turn your surplus into cash by offering it 
for oale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 


LPLLLPLLD LD 


SCHLICHTMAN’S new HAPS 


English Type ¥ WHITE LEGHORNS $ 
Reds, Wyandottes 
Nee “Heme, Austra-Whites 
ALSO SEXED AND STARTED CHICKS 
FREE Capaice explains ” week replacement 
guarantee. es . Approved, U. Pullorum Clean. 
>. Peundation 8 Breeding 


SCHLICHTMAN ‘HATCHERY, Appleton City, Me. 
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(Continued from page 19) 


by ACP be reduced below $250 
million, and it may become neces- 
sary to increase that. 


KERR: Yes, through methods 
ahd agencies presently in opera- 
tion. The present ACP should be 
continued with such increases as 
are required to do an adequate job. 


HARRIMAN: A strong program 
of technical assistance, guidance, 
and planning for farmers, such as 
is available through the Soil Con- 
servation districts program, must be 
kept at its maximum efficient capa- 
city. Also, the Agricultural Conser- 
yation Program, by means of which 
farmers are financially helped to 
accelerate soil conservation, should 
be strengthened. 


TAFT: There is almost universal 
support of the principle that our 
soil must be conserved and _ built 
up. I strongly believe that, in this 
feld of endeavor, Government 
should be concerned primarily with 
research, edvfcation, and technical 
advice. Also, I am thoroughly in 
favor of soil conservation districts 
as a means. of local control by 
farmers. 


STASSEN: America’s agricultur- 
al land is its most important single 
resource. The wasting of this re- 
source is a national weakness. A 
long-term soil conservation program 
can best be accomplished by com- 
bining expert technical advice with 
an administrative agency estab- 
lished through the farmers them- 
selves from the counties on up to 
the state level with federal super- 
vision over the states. 


WARREN: I feel that the best 
use of land will be obtained under 
conditions which permit the owners 
the greatest possible freedom com- 
patible with the preservation of 
public rights. For these reasons I 
believe that local soil conservation 
districts, rooted in the soil and op- 
erating strictly as instruments of 
neighborhood Government, are the 
type of vehicle we need if eventu- 
ally we are to evolve a system of 
land tenure compatible with con- 
servation of our national resources. 


EISENHOWER: A continuation 
and expansion of soil conservation 
activities on the part of the Federal 
Government, carried out in such a 
way as to get the greatest possible 
amount of conservation for every 
dollar spent. 


Do you favor the 
Brannan Plan? 


KEFAUVER: I opposed the 
Brannan Plan, but I am hopeful 
that the discussions which it pro- 
voked will lead to program im- 
provements, 


RUSSELL: The Brannan Plan 
s one of those things that is fine in 

ty, but, in my opinion, is im- 
Possible of administration. I am 
opposed to it. 


KERR: I have introduced a bill 


The Next President’s Farm Policy. 


(S. 2996) which would direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make 
available through loans, purchases, 
or other operations under existing 
law, price supports at 100 per cent 
of parity for the basic commodities 
and wool, hogs, eggs, farm chick- 
ens, beef cattle, whole milk, butter- 
fat, soybeans, flaxseed, grain sor- 
ghums, barley, oats, rye, and dry 
edible beans. 


TAFT: No. The Brannan Plan 
would mean general production 
control of every product. This 
would amount to telling every farm- 
er how to run his farm. Production 
control ought to be exercised in- 
sofar as possible by the farmers of 
each locality. 


STASSEN: The Brannan Plan 
was a very extreme and dangerous 
attempt to put a brand on the back 
of every farmer in America. I am 
convinced that by wise manage- 
ment of the Government’s own ac- 
tions full parity prices can be main- 
tained without controls over the 
farmer, or his crops, or his land. 


EISENHOWER: Opposition to 
the Brannan Plan and all other ef- 
forts to impose a program of strict 
Washington controls over farmers. 


What is your position on 
farmer cooperatives? 


KEFAUVER: Marketing and 
purchasing cooperatives are an im- 
portant and vital part of our agri- 
cultural economy, and should be 
encouraged. The cooperative move- 
ment operates as a very successful 
means of combating monopolistic 
concentrations and, as such, is a 
very healthy addition to the Ameri- 
can economy. Patronage refunds 
should be taxable only as individ- 
ual income. 


RUSSELL: I favor the form of 
taxation of cooperatives applied by 
the Senate in the last tax bill. (Un- 
allocated reserves of cooperatives 
were taxed, but patronage refunds 
remain subject to taxation as in- 
come in the hands of the coopera- 
tive members.) 


KERR: I favor preserving their 
present status. Patronage refunds 
should not be taxed as income in 
the hands of cooperatives’ before 
payments to patrons. 


HARRIMAN: Through coopera- 
tives farmers have provided them- 
selves with means for securing fair 
bargaining opportunities in the 
markets in which they must sell 
their goods and for obtaining the 
essentials of production. Coopera- 
tives have also been used by farmers 
to secure the use of electrical pow- 
er on farms and in homes, tele- 
phones, and availability of the right 
kind of credit. 


TAFT: I believe very strongly 
in the cooperative principle. Co- 
operatives are important to the 
American farmer because in the 
end they enable him to work out 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Enthusiastic dairymen everywhere 
| praise new mastitis control method! 


sey TRIBIOTIC" 


OINTMENT 


Penicillin ¢ Dihydrostreptomycin + Bacitracin 


j 













R. French, Schenevus, N.Y; 


4 
4 
4 


@ Three powerful drugs are combined in 
Tribiotic to provide intensified antibiotic action 
—more powerful in combination than when 
these antibiotics are given singly. 


e Kills more susceptible organisms faster. 

e Destroys more different types of bacteria. 

e Works where single antibiotics fail. 

e Harmless to animal. Less production time lost. 
e Extra-effective against mixed infections. 


T. Ledford, Charlotte, N.C. 







4. Nunes, Norwalk, Cal. 


P Supplied in Wyeth’s famous one- 


pinch, single-dose tube containing 
100,000 units penicillin with equiva- 
lent of 50 mg. dihydrostreptomycin 
base and 5,000 units bacitracin. 


*Trademark 


TRigroTic’ 





CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN AS 
YOU WOULD YOUR PHYSICIAN 














WYETH 
Incorporated Wieth 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

L. Dutcher, Oneonta, N. ¥. e 





ATZ'S FAMOUS CHIX 





U. S. Approved Pullorum Passed 
It’s Been Atz’s Famous Chix Since 1917 
15 Leading Breeds — Day Old Chix only. 
We ship every day. 100% alive delivery. 
PRICED TO SELL. Free Colored Literature. 

AAAA Grade 
Broiler Chix and Egg Types 
Low as $4.90 per 100 
PRICES SLASHED! 


‘ = ATZ’'S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 
Gusta B. Atz Box 305 Huntingburg, Ind. 





Jeff and Christy Atz 

















hese l dle More Rye 
mAMES- 
IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 


SINCE #910 
SD ie 


HAS PROVEN ITSELF 
IN THE FIELD 





DISTRIBUTED BY 


DAVID A. WALKER, JR. 
212 MITCHELL ST., S.W., ATLANTA, GA, 


THE CAMERON & BARKLEY CO. 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


MARTIN SUPPLY Co. 
SHEFFIELD, ALABAMA 





| NAME 


{~~ “SEND FOR FREE FOLDER’ ~ 1 





J ADDRESS 








W.R. AMES COMPANY 
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Knock out leafspot, leafhoppers, 
peanut worms, thrips and other 
peanut pests—fast—with FASCO 
all-purpose peanut dusts. Farmers 
have increased yields up to 50% 
by following the FASCO dusting 
program. Ask your dealer. 






Zateom Peanut Dusts 
Have Increased 


Yields up to 50%! 

























BULLETIN 


Peanut Pests Routed 


One-shot Fasco peanut dusts 
get leafspot, leafhoppers, 
peanut worms, thrips in 
single application. 





















FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 
WILSON & TOOMER FERTILIZER COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 




















THIS ROOT-PROOF PIPELINE 





Saves You Money-Trouble! ~~ 


Be sure to get Orangeburg—America’s modern, root-proof 
pipe and fittings for house to sewer or septic tank connec: 
tions, conductors from down spouts, storm drains—all outside 
non-pressure uses. Orangeburg’s tough, resilient material 
resists ground acids, alkalies, soil settlements—no corrosion, no 
cracking, no breaking. Taperweld Joints stay tight—keep out 
roots. Use the Orangeburg Perforated for septic tank beds, 
foundation drains, lawn and field drainage. 












Write to Dept.PF-6 for more facts. 






ORANGEBURG - 


THE ROOT-PROOF PIPE 

















SPRAYING 
PROBLEMS 


CONTINENTAL'S 


SPRAY 


ose kit ready for sprayin 
Brenesk. orchards Bed coonaad 
to make your own field sprayer. 
Has brass Hi Pressure Pump. Free Catalog 


CONTINENTAL” BELTON CO 
Offices: Belton, Texas Timnath, Colo. Indianola, lowa 
Box 162, Olathe, Kan Box 594, San Jose, Calif 































Orangeburg Manufacturing Co., Inc., Orangeburg, N. Y¥. 


When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘‘! 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 



















Makes Tractor Riding FAS Y ! 


Famous FOAM RUBBER 
Mendy, TRACTOR 

CUSHION 
$5.95 


at your form 
implement 
dealer’s. 








Patented 


Ruggedly built for long, hard wear. Shredded 
toam rubber; colorful, water-resistant plastic 
coated fabric. Sectionally stitched, double- 
sewn seams. Heavy tie cords. Will not mat 
in use. 


if not in stock, ask your dealer to write— 
FABRICS, Inc., 311 Bell St., Montgomery, Ala. 
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his own problems with less reliance 
on the Government. 


STASSEN: The building of farm 
cooperatives and modern facilities 
can be advanced through local and 
state administration by farmers 
themselves with federal interstate 
leadership but not federal control. 


EISENHOWER: Support of 
farmer cooperatives and existing 
policies dealing with their organi- 
zation and tax status as a means by 
which farmers can solve their prob- 
lems rather than depending upon 
the Government to do so. 


Do you sppport the 
REA program? 


KEFAUVER: I most certainly 
do. These loans to locally owned 
and locally managed cooperatives 
have made it possible for over 2% 
million farm and suburban families 
to obtain the benefits of electric 
service. 


RUSSELL: Yes. The REA pro- 
gram has meant more to the stabili- 
zation of life on the farm and en- 
couraging the youth to stay with 
the soil than has any other legisla- 
tion enacted by the Congress. 


KERR: Yes. The present pro- 
gram should be expanded and 
speeded up to include rural tele- 
phones. . 


HARRIMAN: The REA pro- 
gram is one of the outstanding suc- 
cesses in farm programs in recent 
years. It has made farm living 
easier and more enjoyable for the 
entire family and has increased effi- 
ciency on American farms sub- 
stantially. 


TAFT: I favor the REA pro- 
gram. The first year I was in the 
Senate I stated that, if necessary, I 
was prepared to have the Govern- 
ment provide rural delivery of elec- 
tricity just as it had undertaken at 
a loss rural free delivery of mail. I 
am proud of the fact that the 80th 
Congress (Republican) appropriat- 
ed more for REA than all previous 
appropriations combined. 


STASSEN: Rural electrification 
and rural telephone service should 
be carried forward. Rural sanita- 
tion and the favorable development 
of pleasant farm homes should be a 
definite part of long-term agricul- 
tural policy. 


EISENHOWER: Continuation 
and expansion of rural electrifica- 
tion and the rural telephone pro- 
gram through loans to local REA 
cooperatives. 


Should agricultural re- 
search be increased? 


KEFAUVER: Yes. It has proved 
many times over to be a good in- 
vestment and has made possible 
much needed progress in agricul- 
ture and related industry. I am op- 
posed to a commodity tax to help 
finance farm research, since the re- 


sults of such research are beneficial 
to all groups of people. 


RUSSELL: Yes. Without the in. 
formation gained from research the 
American farmer could not have 
achieved the wonderful record of 
production which has enabled a 
constantly decreasing percentage of 
our population not only to feed and 
clothe the American people, but 
also to assist our friends throughout 
the entire world. 


KERR: Yes. We need to learn 
how to increase production and 
how to better conserve our soil and 
water. We need to inquire, too; 
into the increasing spread between 
what the farmer receives and what 
the consumer pays for farm prod- 
ucts. 


HARRIMAN: The research ac- 
tivities of our Land-Grant colleges, 
experiment stations, and other great 
agricultural research centers can 
very appropriately be. looked upon 
as promoting the national welfare 
and be included in our general tax 
responsibility. Both marketing and 
production research are essential, 


TAFT: The Federal Govern- 
ment has done a great job in its re- 
search methods and its education 
programs, although I think most 
credit goes to the Land-Grant col- 
leges supported by federal aid. In- 
sofar as possible this research ought 
to be kept 6n a state and local basis, 
The Federal Government has sey- 
eral research laboratories trying to 
find new uses for farm products. I 
think this whole program could 
well be expanded. 


STASSEN: A sound research 
program is essential to a progres- 
sive, expanding and efficient Amer- 
ican agriculture. Money spent for 
agricultural research benefits all the 
people, both producers and con- 
sumers. 


EISENHOWER: Expansion of 
agricultural research and education 
and to increase productivity 
through improved methods, new 
varieties of crops, better strains of 
livestock, eradication of plant and 
animal diseases and insect pests, 
and increased use of labor-saving 
devices should be promoted. Of 
equal importance is research in 
marketing and distribution, includ- 
ing transportation and storage 
problems. 


What do you regard as the 
basic principles of a long- 
range farm program? 


KEFAUVER: Its long-term ob- 
jective should be to produce an 
adequate supply of food and fiber 
for the needs of people and of in- 
dustry. In recognition of that fulfill- 
ment of those objectives, the pro- 
ducers are entitled to a high stand- 
ard of living in the true traditions 
of our American way of life and our 
competitive free enterprise system. 
We should keep open all roads by 

(Continued on page 130) 
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CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
AND CLOSING DATES 








Edition Per Word Per inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS..............65¢ $70.00 
Texas-Oklahoma ... -- 16 17.00 
Carolinas-Virginia . -17¢ 18.00 
Kentucky-Tenn.-W. Va. 12c 13.00 
Mississippi-Ark.-La, ..............14¢ 15.00 
Georgia-Alabama-Florida ....15¢ 16.00 


Rates based on average net paid circulation of 
Editions as follows: 

ALL FIVE EDITIONS, 1,150,000; Texas, Okla- 
homa, 250,000; Carolinas-Virginia, 275,000; Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee- West Virginia, 190,000; Missis- 
sippi - Arkansas - Louisiana, 210,000; Georgia - Ala- 
bama-Florida, 225,000. 

* CLOSING DATES: (Classified Advertising Only) 
When Texas Edition or All Five Editions are want- 
ed, approximately 25th of 2nd month preceding date 
of publication. Example: February issue closes 
Dec. 25th. Other editions close during month pre- 
ceding publication as follows: Carolinas-Va. Ist, 

.-Tenn.-W. 5th, Miss.-Ark.-La. 10th, Ga.- 
Ala.-Fla. 15th. 

Send your ad to the office neavest you—Birming-- 
ham 2, Ala., or Dallas 1, Texas. 











FARMS and LAND 


Bargain . . . . electric-lighted 200 
Equipped Farm a icalismed 






VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Vegetable Plants—Rutger Tomato Plants, Certified 
seed bought Ritter Seed Company, Bridgeton, N. J., 
$2.50, 1,000. California Wonder and Hungarian Hot Wa: 
Pepper, $4.00, 1,000, or 65c, 100. Copenhagen Cabbage, 
White Bermuda Onion Plants, $1.50, 1,000. Wholesale 
Plant Co., Quitman, Georgia. s 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Porto Ricans — Nancy Halls 





300—$1.50 1,000— $3.75 
500—$2.25 3,000—$11.00 
5.000—$17.50 


Yes, they are scarce, but we got ‘em! 
Satisfactory plants and service guaranteed 


GROWERS PLANT CO. 
GLEASON TENNESSEE 


Certified Grade B 8. C. Copper Skin, Porto Rico 
Sweet Potato Plants. Running vines and well packed. 
Booking orders for April 1st, $3.50, 1,000; 10,000 or 
more, $3.25. Postpaid. N. H. Hamilton Plant Farm, 
Rt. 1, Hanceville, Alabama. 

CERTIFIED SWWEET POTATO PLANTS 
BUNCH PORTO RICO VARIETY 
DELIVERED PRICES 
200—$1.75 1,000—$4.75 5,000—$21.25 
500—$3.25 2,000—$9.00 10,000—$39.00 
Guaranteed strong, healthy plants. Packed in moss. 
Send check or money order with order. Grow the 
“‘BUNCH” for better yields, better quality, earlier 

maturity and forget your troubles with vines. 


LEELAND FARMS 


LEESBURG GEORGIA 











general- ose Ozark acres only $2 
” ay my cows, team horses, brood sow, poultry flock, 
single stock, double shovel and turning plow! Pick-up 
routes, % mile WPA road, 1% small village, 12 high 
school town; entire acreage now in pond-watered pasture 
of which 170 are wooded, balance could be plowed; 4-room 
home, well, 18x24 barn, smokehouse; won't stay on mar- 
ket long at only $2,750, 15-day possession. See big Free 
Summer catalog many states. United Farm Agency, 
1682-P6F Arcade Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

ers You many farm opportunities plus a 
pies vies in its mild climate. If you are interested 
in farming in this new land of opportunity, write State 
of Florida, indicating type of farming you are interested 
in. State your specific requirements and request your 
copy of beautifully illustrated booklet: Farm Opportuni- 
ties in Florida. Get complete information without cost 
or obligation. Write: State of Florida, 6126D Commis- 
sion Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Borders Fishing River . . . . 800-acre Ozark stock farm 
for only $6,400—just imagine you get possession now 
for only $2,500 down! Electric line, 2 miles highway, 
7 high school village; 600 wooded, 55 crop land, springs 
and creek supply stock water; good 3-room home, fire- 
place, well in yard, 24x24 barn, poultry house; out-of- 
state owner’s sacrifice sale at $6,400, only $2,500 down. 
See big Free Summer catalog many states. United Farm 
Agency, 1682-P6F Arcade Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Want many small, medium and large farms for sale in 
Southeastern States. Also cut-over and mineral lands. 
Give best price, terms and full particulars when writing. 

. H. Vaughan & Co., Realtors, 315 North 21st St., 
ingh 3. 

















For Rent Jan. 1, 1953 — 7,000 Acre Ranch near 
Crockett, Texas, on Trinity River. 500 acres cotton, 
600 acres corn, 1,000 head cattle. George L. Potter, 
920 State Street, Lafayette, Indiana. 


2 Acres of Land at Villa Rica, Georgia. Fine for 
manufacturing site or subdividing. Price $1,400. Robert 
I. Mobley, Villa Rica, Georgia. 


Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. Cattle, tobacco, 
grain. Large estates. Belt Realty, Chase City, Va. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Nancy Hall and Porto Rican 


SPECIAL JUNE PRICES 


200—85c; 300—$1.10; 500—$1.75 
1,000—$3.00; 3,000—$8.75; 5,000—-$14.00 
Ten Thousand or More $2.75 per thousand 


Our Seed Are Treated for the Prevention of Disease 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 
FARMERS PLANT CO. 
GLEASON Telephone 4291 TENNESSEE 














Certified Potato Plants—Certified Texas Bush Porto 
Rican Sweet Potato Plants. Orange meated, mature 
bushes about 18 inches high; can be harvested earlier; 
take more No. 1 potatoes than long vine variety. Ready 
tow. Can be planted until August 15th. Easy cultivated, 
harvested. 500 plants, $2.00; 1,000 $3.50; 3,000, $10.00; 
5,000, $16.00. All postpaid. L. H. Formby’s Plant Farm, 
Rt. 1, Steppville, Alabama. 


PORTO RICO 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


$2.50 Per 1,000 


Good, strong plants and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Orders acknowledged promptly. 


BELEW PLANT FARM 


SHARON’ TENNESSEE 


nerest Mountain Grown Master Marglobe, Rutgers, 
New » Earliana Tomato Plants. Charleston and Jer- 
tage ranedeld, Xmas King, Round Dutch, Savoy Cab- 
pd ts. Georgia Heading, Louisiana Sweet, Blue 
#200: 100, res yy mail pS reg $1.00; 500, 
WY; 1,000, $3.00. ‘ompt shipment. oss packed. 
eatone Plant Farms, Mentone, Alabama. . 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
$2.50 PER 1,000 
600 ae rorylnes Seed Bedded. 
rompt Shipment. 
AYERS PANT FARM SHARON, TENN. 
Certified h and Texas Bush Porto Rico Potato 
Plants—100, $1.00; 200, $1.50; 300, $2.00; 3.00: 
pag $5.00 prepaid. Hinkle Plant ‘venm. ‘ne, Cunt: 
Louisiana Copper Skin Porto Rico Potato 




















We have million Field Grown Cabbage, Collard, To- 
mato and Onion Plants—all varieties. Ready for prompt 
shipments; mixed if desired. By mail prepair—200, 
$1.00; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00. Alabama Plant Farms, 
Mentone, Alabama. 


COPPER SKIN PORTO RICAN, 
GOLDEN NANCY HALL 


Postage Prepaid To You 
300— $1.00 500—$2.00 1,000—$3.00 
Express Paid 
Basket, 2,000 Plants, $6.75, 
Crate, 4,000, $13.00 
Strong, Green Plants. Safe Arrival Guaranteed. 


DUKE PLANT COMPANY 
DRESDEN Tel. No. 229 TENNESSEE 
Tomato — Marglobe and Rutgers—One thousand $2.00, 

three thousand or more $1.85; one hundred 50c. Good 
plants. No stamps, no checks. Prepaid. E. M. Lightsey, 
Screven, Georgia. 


PORTO RICAN or RED YAMS 
JUNE SPECIAL 


Both Varieties Are Golden Juicy Yams 
24 ae SERVICE M000 en 52 
2,000 BASKET............$5. 
FRESH, STOCK, GREEN PLANTS 
Wire or Write and Look for Fresh Plants 


PARKS GREENHOUSE 
GLEASON —Box 62— TENNESSEE 
Sweet Potato Plans postpaid. Nancy Halls, Porto 

Ricos—200, $1.25; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.75; 2,000, $6.50. 
Economy Plant Farm, Gleason, Tennessee. 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
PAY WHEN RECEIVED 
$2.50 Per 1,000 
Porto Rico Plants. Write, Wire or Phone 
JAMES ESSARY SHARON, TENN. 
Porto Rico Potato Plants. Government inspected Im- 


proved Red Skin and Louisiana Copper Skin, 5,000, $7.50. 
Bristol Plant Company, Bristol, Georgia. 
Government Inspected Porto Rico Red and Copper 


Potato Plants—5,000, $10.00. A. L. Turner, Bristol, 
Georgia. 
































VEGETABLE PLANTS 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
COPPER SKIN PORTO RICO WITH THE 
ORANGE COLORED CENTER 
Send no money— 

PAY WHEN RECEIVED 
bon e'50 
1,000—$2.50 
FIRST COME—FIRST SERVED. ORDER NOW. 


R. SIMMONS 
SHARON TENNESSEE 
Certified Red Porto Rico and Copper Skin Potato 

Plants—5,000, $10.00. D. M. Cason, Bristol, Georgia. 
VEGETATIVE STOLONS 


Certified Coastal Bermuda. Write for free copy ‘‘Year 
Round Grazing on Permanent Pasture.’’ Patten Seed 
Company, Lakeland, Georgia. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Root Your Own Cuttings in Sand in a box, Greenhouse 
Hotbed. Scientific Copyrighted Instructions (booklet) 
$1.00. rt time, to root 











Evergreen Shrubs, and other plants, in sand, anytime of 
the year, with our instructions. This information cost us 


: , Dept. 10, Biloxi, 
. P.S.—Free colorful catalog on Camellias, Azaleas, 
Gardenias. 


Strong, Well Rooted Plants Prepaid. Azalea Formosa, 
er dozen $1.95. Boxwood, per dozen $1.95. Inwood 
ake Nurseries, Thomasville, Ga. 

World’s largest growers early bearing papershell Pecan 

Trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, Mississippi. 


BULBS and FLOWERS 


Verbena Rooted Plants, several colors, 50, $1.20. 
Large Chrysanthemums, several colors, 25, $1.20. Early 
English and Shasta Daisies, 50, $1.20. Azalea Mums, 
pink and yellow, 25, $1.20. California Giant Snap- 
dragons, 24, $1.20. Postpaid. Mrs. W. J. House, Gordo, 
Alabama. 

Daylily Special—Recent Introductions $1.00 to $10.00. 
Free list. Garden Club grouped orders at liberal dis- 
count. Novice Collection, full color range (no two alike) 
29 for $5.00 postpaid. Amaryllis Gardens, 15 Screven 
Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Verbena, several colors, 50, $1.20. Pink Thrift, large 
Chrysanthemums, several colors Elder, Shasta, and yellow 
Daisies, 50, $1.20. Red Dahlia Slips, 14, $1.00. Post- 
paid. Viola Gordon, Box 37, Gordo, Alabama. 

Beautiful Collection of Perennial (15 different flowers) 
Plants, 75c. Snapdragons, 3 colors of Thrift, Perennial 
Phlox, 50c dozen. 3 kinds Lilies, 20c each. Miss Lee 
Crow, Rt. 2, Gainesville, Georgia. 

Chrysanthemums—Unlabeled, assorted, 100 small, 16 
varieties, $4.00; 100 multicolor Daisy Type, $4.00; 
100 sy Purple Spoon, $4.00. Mrs. H. G. Woods, 
Donalsonville, Georgia. 

Rooted Verbena—White, red, lavender, purple, vari- 
egated. Moist packed. 40—$1.00, postpaid. Mrs. Clarence 
Elmore, Reform, Alabama. 


SEEDS 


SEED TESTING 
Reliable Purity and Germination Tests. 
MARION VICCARS SEED LABORATORY 

1113 Mt. Meigs Road Montgomery, Ala. 


Pensacola Bahia Seed, 1952 crop, available July. 
Write for information and prices now. berts Bros., 
1636 N.W. 8th Ave., Gainesville, Fla. Phone 6915. 

Seed For Sale—Hairy Indigo. W. R. McMullen, 2711 
Jetton Avenue, Tampa, Glorida. 






































Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 119 


Ka GA.-ALA.-FLA, : 
B : _ 1Sc per Word EDITION 


65c¢ per Word 





Hambone Says— 





Whosomevuh dey ’lects Pres’dint— 
I hopes he talk so’s me ’n’ mine kin 
onderstan’ ’im!! 

Folks whut’s so quick to holler 
*bout dey’s “got dey rights’—dey ain’ 
ap’ t’ be de ones lookin’ out fuh de 
yuther folkses’ rights!!! 

Dey calls some mens “mean ez a 
dawg,” but a dawg don’ wag he tail 
w’en he fixin’ to bite you!!! 

’Tain’ dat I aims t’ be close wid 
money—hit’s jes’ so sildom I gits close 
to it!!! 





a, Ai thousand postpaid; 5,000 up, $3.00 thou- 
San, aie Express. Alabama Plant Company, Cull- 









By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 

Ad-vice sho’ ain’ wu’th much—else 
wouldn’t so many folks be offerin’ it 
widout nevuh wantin’ it back!! 


Seem lak de folks whut’s mos’ 
gen’rous wid dey talk is moughty 
stingy wid de truf! 

I laks a dawg—you kin be braggin’ 
‘bout he blue blood, an’ he'll set 
down an’ scratch fleas!! 

Kun'l Bob say he made a lil mo’ 
money dis las’ pas’ yeah, but w’en 
tax time come, he sho’ wuz sorry!!!! 

Hit ain’ how much money you gits 
dat’s impawtunt to you, ez how much 
hit cost you to git it!!! 

Papuh ax whut de greates’ come- 
back fightuh in de wurl—well, suh, 
w'en you comes right down to it, I'd 
say weeds!!!! 

Mos’ folks complain "bout dey in- 
come tax, but time ole Tom got one, 
he up and brag "bout it!! 


$16.00 per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 


$70.00 per Inch 





CROTALARIA 


Crotalaria For Sale—Giant Striata. Nively recleaned 
and sacked in 100 pound bags. Ask for prices, stating 
quantity wanted. Hardison Brothers Co., Morven, N. C. 
Enrich, rebuild, save your’ land with Giant  Striata 
Crotalaria, C. 8S. MeLeod& Sons, McBee, South Carolina. 


FESCUE 


Genuine Kentucky 31 Fescue Seeds. Order now ro fall 
shipment at grower’s prices an dsave up to 20¢ pound. 
Free catalog and price. Cundiff Seed Farms, Somerset, 
Kentucky. 

Kentucky 31 Fescue genuine strain seeds. Book early 
at grower’s prices. Free Catalog and price. Kentucky 
State Fescue Crop Association, Box 31, Somerset, Ky. 


GRASS 
COASTAL BERMUDA STOLONS 


By truck load at farm under 50,000, $1.00 per M; 
50,000 or more, 75c per M; 100,000 or more, 65c¢ per 
M. By express, not prepaid, $1.50 per bushel, about 
1,000 stolons. 

We dig regularly on Mondays. By appointment on 
other days. To reach farm—turn west from pavement 
midway between Blackshear and Patterson. 


SUNNYVIEW FARM 


BLACKSHEAR, GA. TELEPHONE 3713 


Coastal Bermuda Sprigs. Any quantity. Reasonable 
prices and discount on large quantities. Contact D. B. 
Beardon, Manager, Wainer’s River Bottom Ranch, Val- 
dosta, Georgia. 




















BUFFEL GRASS 
Amazing 
Results!! 
BUFFEL GRASS 
(SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT PAGE 115) 
DOUGLASS W. KING CO. 
San Antonio, Texas 





KUDZU 


Farmers, Cattlemen, Dairymen, Grow Kudzu. Produces 
up to 4 tons or more per acre of choicest feed every year. 
No crop failures. One planting lasts lifetime. Easily 
eradicated, Little cultivation after first year. A legume, 
rebuilds poor land, stops- washes. Qualifies for Govern- 
ment Soil Conservation Payments. Write for ‘Facts 
About Kudzu’’ and prices on choicest 2-3 year crowns 
and Kudzu seed. The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, Ga. 
Kudzu Seed now avdilable. Write for prices and 


“Facts About Kudzu.’ The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, 
yeorgia. 








PEAS 
Peas—Iron Clay, Brabham, Mixed and New Ereas. Soy- 
beans—Clemson, Yelnando, J. E. W., Mamloxi, Acadia, 
Biloxi. Good germination and purity. Geo. E. Nunn & 
Son, Perry, Georgia. 





BABY CHICKS 


AND POULTRY 





Sensational Cut-Price Values 


Egg Bred Chicks 
10 EXTRA CHICKS WITH EVERY 100 ORDERED 


Rush order in to be sure and get these extra chicks. 
Chicks shipped any time you want them. 
—BABY CHICKS— 

U. S. Approved—Pullorum Passed 
Mt. Healthy special egg breeding builds Healthy 
chicks that really pay off—both on the market and at 
the nest! 200,000 big, fluffy chicks weekly. 100% 
live delivery. Shipped f.o.b. our hatchery, Send orders 
in NOW. Don’t delay. Order direct from this ad. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 

25 50 100 
White Rocks, New Hampshires 


and Wyan X Hamps $3.25 $6.00 $10.95 
PULLETS 5 aniienaiaia 14.90 
COCKERELS sinchinanngibntaientae 11.90 


8. C. Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Rock X_Hamps, Hamp 

Barred Rocks, Cor- 

X Hamps, Cornish X 

Rocks, White Americans... 3.50 6.50 11. 
PULLETS eee 15. 

COCKERELS 1 
Large Type Lop Comb White 


















Leghorns and Austra-Whites 3.50 6.50 11.95 
PULLETS ‘ weleililacd -.. 26,00 
COCKERELS <a 3.50 

Brown Leghorns, Anconas, White, 

Black and Buff Minorcas 3.75 12.95 
PULLETS auediinitind = 28.00 
COCKERELS b Jin 4.00 

White and Black Giants, Light 

Brahmas, Columbia Rocks, 

Black Australorps, S. L. 

Wyandottes, Buff Rocks, Buff 

Orpingtons a ... 4.00 7.50 13.95 
PULLETS cpalia iiielantogiad —- 16.90 
COCKERELS 15.00 

Heavy Assorted, Straight Run, 
‘o Extra Chicks 9.90 


Left Over Heavies, good chicks, No 
Leghorns, No Extra Chicks. 6.90 


MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES 
MT. HEALTHY Dept. B OHIO 


Rocks, Reds, Hampshires, Wyandottes $7.95, pullets 
$12.95. Leghorns, Austra Whites, Minorcas $8.95, pul- 
lets $14.95. Heavy Assorted $6.90, Leftovers $4.85, I'ry- 
ers $2.95 F.0.B. 100% alive €.0.D. Catalog Free. Bush 
Hatchery, Clinton, Missouri 

Ideal—U. 8S. Approved—Pullorum Clean New Hamo- 
shire Red, White Rock, Barred Rock, Hamp-Leg, Austra- 
White and Ancona Baby Chicks. Free 12 page catalog. 
Ideal Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Cameron, Texas 


Production bred from strains noted for high egg rec- 
ords. Unusual breeding, reasonably priced. New Hamp- 
shires, White Rocks and White Wyandottes. Pullorum 
Passed. Ellison’s Hatchery, Scottsburg, Indiana. 

White, Brown Leghorns, Austra Whites, Rocks, Reds. 
Hampshires, Wyandottes $8.90, pillets $13.95. Heavies 
$6.85; Mixed $5.95. Fryers $2.95. Hi-Grade Chicks, 
Deepwater, Missouri. 

Helm’s Pullorum Clean Chicks. Thirty years improve- 
ment. Leading breeds. Brown Leghorns hold three world 
r ._Free Brooding Bulletins. Helm’s Chicks, Pa- 
ducah, Kentucky. 

Surplus Chicks, $6.85, 100, C.0.D. New Hampshires, 
White Rocks, Barred Rocks and Heavy Assorted. Price 
at Hatchery. Surplus Chick Co., Milesburg 8, Pa. 
































(Classified ads continued on next page) 








CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 
BABY CHICKS 


GEORGIA STATE 
HATCHERY CHICKS 
WILL MAKE THIS . 

YOUR GREATEST 

PROFIT YEAR 


Whether you raise your chicks for eggs or 
for meat, your selection of Georgia State 
Hatchery Chicks will prove a profitmaker. 
Our chicks are bred to mature faster and 
produce more eggs regardless of breed. We 
guarantee 100% live arrival in good order 
and we also guarantee 95% accuracy in all 
sexed baby chicks. Plan now to get the high- 
est quality baby chicks . . . Plan now to get 
George State Hatchery chicks! 


U. S. APPROVED—PULLORUM PASSED 
Indian River 
Rock-Hampshire Cross 
New Hampshire Reds 
White Rocks 
Rhode Island Reds 
Barred Rocks 








FOR PRICES THAT CAN’T BE BEAT 
Send a Post Card for 
Latest Price List! 
WRITE TODAY TO: 


Atlanta’s Oldest and 
Most Reliable Hatchery 


GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY 
DEPT. P, 213 FORSYTH STREET, S.W. 
Atlanta 3 Georgia 





Hayes Bros. Seasonal Specials—On blood-tested, 8. 
Approved, high production chicks, per 102: Wiite, ‘and 
Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds, White Wyandottes, New 
Hampshires, straight run: $9.95; pullets $12.95. White 
Leghorns, White and Black Minorcas, Austra-Whites, 
Minorca X His. 95, $9.95; all pullets $17. 95. Assorted 
light pullets ‘ All heavy assorted 95 
heavies, our c 





hoice, $7.95. Super-specials $6.95 
specials $5.95. Left-overs $4.95. Leghorn males $3 95. 
Broilers $2.95. You pay postage. 100% alive utrival 
guaranteed. Send for free folder. 30 varieties. 50,000 
ee daily in season. Hayes Bros. Hatchery, Decatur, 
nois. 





$9.95 PER HUNDRED PREPAID 
100% Bloodtested 


U. S. APPROVED—PULLORUM PASSED 


Guaranteed 95% Livability first 14 days 
under proper brooding conditions. 


Broiler and Laying Type Chicks from hardy 
Northern Breeders 


Prepaid 100% Live Delivery. 
C.0.D. Shipments. Send No Money. 





“AAAA” GRADE CHICKS FROM 
SPECIALLY SELECTED BREEDERS 
BREED SEX 50 100 

Barred Rocks 

White Rocks - 

New Hampshires As Hatched. 6.50 11.95 
R. IL. Reds 95% Pullets. 8.00 14.95 
Wh. Wyandottes aoa 2 

Indian River Cross ee a=, Se ae 
B. Rock-New Hamp. Cross 

Heavy Assorted 5.50 9.95 


Send No Money. Mail Your Order Today. 


DIXIE HATCHERIES 
Birmingham Alabama 


3 

Riverside Chicks—Prompt delivery. Improved, out- 
standing laying strains. Ghostley Leghorns. Parmenter 
Reds. Twichell Hampshires. Park’ 8 Barred Rocks. U. 8. 
Pullorum Passed for extra chick-health protection. Meat 
strain broiler chicks: Nichols Hampshires. Arbor Acres 
White Rocks. Chicken-of-tomorrow prize winners. Rea- 
sonable prices. Riverside Hatchery, Inc., Bux 1391-1, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Seymour for Top Quality. New Hampshires, White 
Rocks, Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, $11.95; Pullets, $16.95; Cockerels, $11.00 
100. Leghorns, White, 3,5; Pullets, $23.95; Cockerels, 
$3.95. Heavy Mixed, $8.95, 100. Write for complete list 
of all prices and catalog. Immediate shipment C.0.D. 
Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. 


Best Quality AAA and AAAA Chicks. Fast breilers, 
Profitable layers. 100% Pullorum tested. New Hamp- 
shires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, Wyandottes, Pro- 
duction Reds, Austra-Whites, Leghorns, $9.95 per 100. 
Heavy Cockerels $7.90. Pullets $14.95. Hybrid Cockerels 
$3.95. Leftovers $2.95. Free catalog. 100% alive. Pleas- 
ant View Hatchery, Gerald, Missouri. 


For quick shipment. AA grade New Hampshires, 
Barred, White, and.Buff Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
Orpingtons, $11.95; Pullets, $16. '95; Cockerels, $11.00, 
00; Big English White Leghorns, $12.95: Pullets 
$23.95; Cockerels, $3.95, 100. Heavy Mixed, $8.95. 
Write for free catalog. We ship C.0.D. Carney Hatch- 
ery, Box 35, Shelbyville, Indiana. 

Buy U. 8. Certified-Pullorum Clean New Hampshires, 
White Leghorns, White Rocks from Martin’s—an ROP 
breeding farm and hatchery. Also U. 8. Approved Barred 
Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Dark Cornish, and 
Crossbreeds. Hatched right—priced right. Liberal guar- 
antee. Write for description and prices. Martin’s Hatch- 
ery, Inc., Ramsey, Indiana. 
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BABY CHICKS 


Buy Best Quality Chicks That Live and Lay. Official 
test showed 98% livability. Up to 352-egg pedigreed 
bloodlines in famous preduction strains. Breeds excel- 
lent for eggs and broilers. U. 8S. Approved Pullorum 
Passed. AAA Grade White Rocks, New Hampshires, 
White Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, Delaware-Hampshires, 

Vhites, White Leghorns, $9.90 per 160. 
, $14.90. Heavy Cockerels, $8.95. White 
Leghorn, Austra-White Pullets, $20.90. Light Cockercls, 
2.50. Free catalog. Alive delivery, Fulton Hatchery, 
Box 6-P, Fulton, Missouri. 


U. S. Approved — Pullorum Clean 
NEW HAMPSHIRES 
Baby Chicks as Hatched, 
or Sexed 





(95% accuracy guaranteed 
on sexing) 


BEST BREEDING 
PRICES REASONABLE 


Famous Quality 
and Livability 


SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 
Collinsville, Alabama 





Clover Valley Chicks — U. 8. Approved-Pullorum 
Passed—from one of America’s oldest reliable hatch- 
eries. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, S. C. Reds; Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, Australorps, New Hampshires, also 
per 100, Pullets $15.90, Cockerels 
Minorcas $11.90 per 
100, Pullets e -50. Heavy Assorted 
$10.90, Assorted $9.90. Np iserd for details of our guar- 
antees, free Catalog and book on poultry management. 
Clover Valley Hatcheries, Rox 24-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 











Greensburg chicks for immediate shipment. U. 8. Ap- 
proved—Pullorum Passed. Order direct from this adver- 
tisement. AA grade, non-sexed. Barred, White Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, New Hampshires, White Wyandottes, 
$11.95 per 100; Pullets, $16.95; Cockerels, $11.00. Big 
English White Leghorns, $12.95 per 100; Pullets, $23.95; 
Cockerels, $3.95; Heavy mixed, $8.95. Write today for 
complete price list and free catalog. Greensburg Hatch- 
ery, Box 27, Greensburg, Indiana. 


SUMMER PRICES NOW! 
COLONIAL 


World’s Largest Selling Chicks 


$6.08 PER HEN 
OFFICIAL NET PROFIT 
World Egg Record 10th California Test, for 
Colonial layers! Customers report, ‘’Egg rec- 
ords to 331 eggs’; ‘Grand Champion Win- 
ners.” World’s most popular chicks for 22 
years straight! All breeds. STARTED. PUL- 
LETS, day-old chicks, purs or crossbreed. 


98% LIVABILITY 
in official tests to 3 weeks of age. Write today for 
beautiful FREE CATALOG, in natural colors. Low 
prices. We ship promptly, prepaid. 
CHICKS ON CREDIT 
$1 per 100 down—4 full months to pay. 
ASK FOR DETAILS 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
BOX 1745 CULLMAN, ALA. 


Salem Chicks for immediate eotioty, New Hamp- 
shires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, de Island Reds, 
White Wyandottes, $11.95, 100; Pullets, $16.95; 7. 
erels, $11.00. Big English White Leghorns, $12.95, 
Pullets, $23.95; Cockerels, $3.95. Silverlaced and Fan 
bian Wyandottes, White Giants, $13.95, 100. Heavy 
mixed, no sex guarantee, $8.95, 100. Write for complete 
price list and free catalog. Salem Hatchery, Box 21, 
Salem, Indiana. 

For quick delivery of U. 8. Approved, Pullorum 
Passed Chicks, New Hampshires, White Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds, Crosses, 

11.95; Pullets, 95; 

eghorns, English type, $12.95; Pullets, 
erels, $3.95, 100. Heavy mixed, no sex guarantee, $8.95, 
100. Write for free catalog ‘and complete price list. 














Jackson County Hatchery, Box 16, Seymour, Indiana. 

Davis Baby Cicks for immediate delivery. Barréd, 
White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, tad mpshires, 
White Wyandottes, as hatched, $1 100; Pullets 
$16.95, 100; Cockerels, $11.00, i00 Bie’ English White 
Leghorns, $1.25; Pullets, $23.95; Cockerels, $3.95. 


$9.95. White Giants, Cornish Hampshire 


Heavy Mixed, 
$13.95. 


and Wyandotte Hampshire Crosses for Broilers, 
Davis Poultry Farm, Box 16, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Atz’s Famous Chix—For immediate delivery. We aim 
to ship every day except Friday. We have 13 leading 
varieties, U. S. Approved Pullorum Passed and selected 
for meat or broiler type as well as high egg production. 
We have had good chix since 1917. We specialize and 
ship day old chix only, guaranteeing 100% alive de- 





BABY CHICKS 


STARTLING FACTS! 

WE BELIEVE THESE TO BE THE BEST 
OF ALL LAYERS 
THINK OVER! 
Poultrymen who want extra value and profit 
depend on Trail’s End chicks. $1.80 more 
profit per year from each hen that lays just 
6 more eggs per month. That's the kind of 
results that poultrymen want and you can 
count on Trail’s End chicks for production 
results. Breeding sires from dams with egg 
records of 300 egos and higher in 51 weeks 
to sire out 1952 Imperial White Leghorn 
chicks. High egg bred White Leghorns, New 
Super New Hampshire Reds, Barred Rocks, 
sexed or as hatched chicks. All breeders 
blood tested for pullorum (BWD). See what 
extra profits you can make. Please write for 
free literature, true facts, and very low 
prices. 


> 

TRAILS END POULTRY FARM 
GORDONSVILLE VIRGINIA 
Dubois Chicks—Bred to lay, priced to sell. For quick 
shipment C.0.D. New Hampshires, Barred, White Rocks, 
Rhode White Wyandottes, $11.95, 100; 
Pullets, : $11.00. 7 he Colum- 
bian Wyandottes, White Giants, $13.95; Big English 
White 8, $12.95; Pullets, $23.95; Cockerels, 
$3.95. Heavy Mixed, $8.95. Rush ryour orde for imme- 
diate shipment. Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, 
Huntingburg, Indiana. 


BOOTH STARTED PULLETS 


WHITE LEGHORNS NEW HAMPSHIRES 
PRODUCTION WHITES 
BIG NEWS FOR POULTRY RAISERS. Less Pul- 
lets are being raised and tremendous demand means 


big scarcity of eggs this fall. Be Prepared to CASH 
in on this. Fall’s Big Top Profit Egg Mar 


With Booth extra large sized fully feathered Started 
Pullets you get eggs one month earlier. . . PLI 

SAVING Labor and Feed. Thousand brooded Bs. oy 
Flock averages of 253 eggs reported. 


3 to 4 WEEK OLD PULLETS 
LOW AS $30 per 100 
FREE CATALOG. In Natural Colors. Gives full 


prices, descriptions. Shows Champion Layers, breed- 
ing farms. ‘Write today. 


BOOTH FARMS 
CLINTON, MISSOURI 








BOX 856 





$11.90 per 100 for Rocks, Reds, New Hampshires, 
Wyandottes, Leghorns. Heavy Assorted $9.90. Assorted 
90. Breed sag og 3.50. Postage paid or 
ship C.0.D. All chicks from S. Approved, Pullorum 
forvsed Hatcheries. Rivervale Vonicks. Box 7, Corydon, 
ndiana. 





BROILER CHICKS 
BROILER CHICKS 
FROM A 
Breeder Hatchery - Specialist 
Only one kind and Quality of chick produced 
—The Very Best Broiler strain of New 
Hampshires. All Hatching Eggs produced on 
our own farm. There is no substitute for 
experience—We have Seventeen years of it. 
Write us for prices and details. 
CHICKS AVAILABLE NOW 


HERRING’S POULTRY FARM 


"Ga.-U. S. Approved — Pullorum Clean” 


Calvary Georgia 





CAPONS 


STARTED CAPONS 


MAKE BIG PROFITS IN SHORT TIME 
Premium sized 10-12 capons bring up to $1.00 
pound. Much more than turkeys. Big demand makes 
capon raising a big profit year around business. 
Raisers make $2-$4 bird. Our 6 week old capons 
past danger stage. Require little space. Extremely 
docile. Lots 25 or more as low as 75c each. FREE 
Catalog. Write today. 


MOSS FARMS 
BOX 65 WINDSOR, MISSOURI 


Started Capons. Raise Moser’s Giant Type 6 weeks old 
Capons. Bring Premium Price per pound. Cost less than 
day old Turkey Poults. Moser Hatchery, Box C, Ver- 
sailles, Missouri. 








LEGHORNS 


Fletcher’s U.S. R.O.P. 


U. S. CERTIFIED PULLORUM CLEANS 
LEGHORNS 


61 Percent Qualification for the Year 
1950-51 for U.S.R.O.P. 
Famous for high productions and high 
profits from a U.S.R.O.P. Breeding farm. All 
chicks we hatch are U. S. Certified and all 
eggs are laid on our farm. Write for free 
catalog. 


J. O. FLETCHER & SON 
P. O. Box 548 Concord, N. C. 





32 years selling 3, 4 and 6 weeks old Big Danish 
Brown Leghorn Chicks and Pullets. Cheaper than you 
can raise them yourself. Strong as Missouri mules. Also 
White Leghorns. Moser Hatchery, Box B, Versailles, Mo. 

Helm’s Imported Danish Brown Leghorns—Holder 
three world records; bigger bodied; larger, whiter eggs. 
Leading breeds. Pullorum_ Clean. Certified Leghorns, 
Helm’s Chicks, Paducah, Kentucky. 





LEGHORNS 
“Big Barron Leghorns,’ Austra-Whites, Leg-Hamps, 
ne yee Sired 200-346 eggs. Nonsexed:, $10.90; 
$18.90; Hybrid Cockerels, $6.90; Leghorn Cockerels, 
$3. 3 ipropald, Four 7 Pullets, $32.95. § 
run, $24.40. ‘‘New Hampshire’’ —_Nonsexed, 
Pullets, $13.90; Cockerels, $10.40. Four weeks Pullets, 
$27.95. Nonsexed, $24. 100% alive arrival 
teed. Heiman Hatchery, Hox PF, Montrose, Missouri, 
es 


MINORCAS 


Big, Heavyweight Black Minorcas. Chicks. Stock, ck. Pree 
circular. Dougherty’s Minorca Farm, 2471-P © 
North Carolina. 





i 
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NEW HAMPSHIRES 


New Hampshire Red Baby Chicks. Also 4, 6 and 19 
weeks old Pullets cheaper than you can raise them, 
Grade Quality. Moser Hatchery, Box N, Versailles, 

———$——— 


ROCKS 


32 years selling 3, 4 and 6 weeks old large pd, 
quick feathering White Rock Chicks and 
Cheaper than zou can raise them yourself. Out ot dane danger 

—saves you and worry. Send for prices 
Hatchery, Box. D. Versailles, Missouri. 


TURKEYS 


Poults and Eggs — Broadbreasted Bronze November 
through July; Small Beltsville Whites year around, Ajj 

8. Approved Pullorum Clean. Also Paratyphoid Tube. 
Tested by State Laboratory. Up to 14,000 Poults Weekly, 
No less than 30 shipped. Poult carrier delivery of Piel 
or more. Southeastern Turkey Ranch, Sumter, 8, 

Beltsville White Turkey Poults, 49¢, April, — 
Breasted Bronze and White Hollands. Goslings and 
ducklings available. Cooper Hatchery, Oakwood, 

Turkey Poults—Broad Breasted Bronze and 
Holland. Pullorum Tested. 70c. Roebuck Turkey yn 
Roebuck, South Carolina. 


MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 
Rouen, Waite, Colored Muscovy Ducklings, Eggs. Tou- 
louse, Brown China, Goslings, Golden Sebright Bantam 
Chix, White Guinea Eggs. Arthur Matzat, Golden, Ij, 


BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL 

Peacocks—Colorful India Blue. Year old pairs, $40.00; 
2 years old, 65.00. 
cocks, $25.00 and Prompt shipping. F. 8, 
McCrae, Eustis, Florida. 

Canaries, Parakeets Wanted—Best prices. Write for 
shipping directions. American Bird Corp., 2610 W. 25th 
Place, Chicago 8 

Peafowl, Pheasants, 
thirty varieties Pigeons. 

Young Parrots—Make fine talkers. 
Miller, 1911-N, Lubbock, Texas. 


DUCKS—GEESE 


White Chinece Goose Eggs, 60c; Goslings, $1.50, 
H. M. Park, 1828% 3rd Ave., N., Birmingh Ala. 


























Bantams, Guineas, Waterfowl, 
John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


Reasonable, Herb 

















LIVESTOCK 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 
POULTRYMEN - CATTLEMEN - DAIRYMEN 
We can deliver to you carlots or truck lots of 

JAZZ CATTLE PELLETS, CALF MEAL, 
FITTING RATION, DAIRY FEED 
AND POULTRY FEEDS 
CALL OR WRITE 
@ FARM SERVICE DIVISION 


COSBY-HODGES MILLING CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
JAZZ Feeds are ‘Tops in Scientific Feeding” 


Free Samples ‘‘Al-Wuz-On’’ ear tags for livestock. 
Write Intermountain Stamp Works, 242 East Second, 
South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CATTLE MARKERS 
Dairy Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass tag 











for horns and neck. Write for folder. Golden Arrow 
Farms, Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana. 
MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 


DAIRY GOATS 
Profit and Health from Dairy Goats. Monthly magazine 
tells how. 12-Month Subscription $1.00. Dairy Goat 


Journal, Columbia, C20, Missouri. 


DOGS 

Genuine English Shepherd Pups—(Distemper vacel- 
nated) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. Training in- 
structions. Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
staistied customers. Bank references. Highview Kennels, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Registered Collie Pups—Farm raised parents. Cham- 
pion bloodlines. Good breeders. Also choice Show Pups 

5.00 up. Sagefield Kennels Reg., Route 5, Shelbyville, 

Seneae 

English Shepherd or Collie Pups for watch and i stock. 
Also registered Scotch Collies. Reasonable. Zimmet- 














man Farms, Flanagan, Illinois. 
Registered English Shepherds. Farm working dogs. 
Pups guaranteed. Stud service. John Blankenship, 


Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Collies—The kind that bring home the cows. Guaran- 
teed to please you. Dept. G, Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
cello, Iowa. = 

English Shepherd Pups—Cattle, heelers, guards. 
anteed. 35 years in business. Bellwood Kennels, Lebanon, 
Tennessee. 

Collies, Cockers, Shepherds, Pekingese, Fox Terriers, 
Rat Terriers, Monkeys. Pete Motley, Wadley, Ala 

Registered Sable cae Puppies—Priced reasonably, 
Ernest Groba, Jr., Rt. 1, Taylor, Texas. 

Rat Terrier a Bred for ratters. Crusaders 
Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 

Rat Terrier Puppies—Reasonable. 
St. John, Kansas. 


RABBITS—GUINEA PIGS—HAMSTERS 

Make Big Money! Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. 
markets supplied. Write today! Rockhill Ranch, Sellers- 
ville 10, Pennsylvania. 

Steady Earnings with Angora Rabbits. Free Iitustrated 
booklets tells how, lists markets, successful ra 
Wilson’s, 170 E. Butler, West St. Paul, oe 

Make Money—Fast! Raise highly profitable An, 

New Zealand White Rabbits. Plenty markets. Details 
free. White’s Rabbitry, Newark, Ohio. - 

Registered Pedigreed Rabbits. Dairy Gone Instrue 
tive catalogue Dime. Harehills, Honeysuckle 
Alartsville, Tennessee. 

*‘Californians’’—Bred 
profitable. Circular. Russells 

Raise Giant Chinchilla Rabbits 
cash. Waters Rabbit Farm, W_ 1, Glennville, cet 

Extra Money—Raising Pedigreed Rabbits. 
tails. Martin's Rabbitry, Morganfield 12, Kentucky. 




















Kenny’s Kennels, 

















for meat, fur compost, 
te Rabbitry, , Glen ‘Allen, V8. 


for meat and extre 











livery and also guarantee them to live. Atz's 
Hatcheries, Box 14, Huntingburg, Indiana. 

Stouffer's U. 8S. Approved, Pullorum Clean Chicks— 
Rocks, Reds, kts gn Leghorns, Austra-Whites, 
Minorca-Leghorn. Get complete Pree Eeavy assorted 
it .95. Left-overs $6.95. Lights $7.95. Leghorn Cockerels 





tie ae. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, 
nois. 





Standard Rabbit Journal, B-241-P, Milton, Ps. Year 





Ideal ee Leghorns—U. 8. a ee Clean 
270 to 335 R.O.P. sired chicks from 

Breeders. Free 12 page catalog. Ideal Hatchery. & Poul- 

try Farm, Cameron, Texas. 
Read These Columns Carefully Each Month—You will 

find many different products advertised. You can safely 





$1.00, sample dime, beginners manual 

Let Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman!—A ca 
Ad in The Progressive Farmer will bring yor 
mail—orders for whatever you have to sé 
seeds, livestock, poultry, hatching eggs. honey, 








order from our advertisers—they are reliable. 


farm land. Try an ad in our next issue. 
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SHEEP 

Use Hi Bomodire Sires for big, early maturing, market- 
topping | ‘ee breeders list and information. 
‘american ‘Hampshire Sheep Association, 72-P Woodland, 
Detroit 2. Michigan. 

ee err 

Regi ae Hampshire Rams and Ewes for 

‘a ‘oore, Dyersburg, Tennessee. 





sale. 





~Fnnual Fk Sheep Sale June 9. Details, write, Roy 
Warrick, Oskaloosa, Towa. 
—— St 








HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


Casiee quality selected Grade Cows and Heifers in 
stage of pregnancy desired. Large selections 
snilable the year around. Negative to recent TB 
and State Laboratory Bangs Tests. Many of Calf- 
hood Vaccination status. Procure our prices with- 
out obligation before buying — We will not 
be undersold. Private daily sales. 


L. F. BROWN & COMPANY 
9149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Phones: Kiry 5041-5042 Established 1849 
Ohio's Largest Licensed and Bonded Distributors. 


—— 
Dairy Cattle—Large selections of choice Holstein and 
Guernsey springers and fresh cows and heifers, T.B. 
and Bangs tested. Stanley Burnidge & Son, ‘‘Grand 
we for Dairy Cattle, Elgin, Illinois. (Hotel Ac- 
commodations. ) Established 1918. 
“Choice Wisconsin Dairy Heifers. Holsteins and Guern- 
We are Wisconsin’s largest dairy heifer dealers. 
e are getting from 400 to 600 head weekly. Dairy cows 
on special order. Write or phone. Link Brothers, 
Ine., Asinons, Wisconsin. 


AYRSHIRES 


For Sale—Registered Ayrshire Bulls from calves to 
Caswell-Grange, Americus, Ga. 


service age. 
e———— 
GUERNSEYS 


istered Guernseys — Several Cows, Bred Heifers, 
4-H Heifers, three Top Bulls near service age. L. E. 
Semis, 204 5th Ave., Sterling, Ill. 


HEREFORD 


Registered Hereford Bull—Age sixteen months. Top 
quality, priced Cow Mrs. M. B. Bates, 1629 8th Ave., 
West, Alabama. 


HOLSTEINS 


PUREBRED AND HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 
Of all ages—especially heifers and cows capable of 
from 40 to 70 pounds of milk a day. Selected from 
the 10 best dairy cattle counties in Ag reggae As- 
sociation service. Telephone 3644 or Write 
INTER-COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE ASSN. 
Waukesha Wisconsin 


Registered and Non-Registered 
Calves—for higher production herds. Exceptional offer- 
ing of choice Wisconsin Holstein Calves. Avail- 
a in ree quantities. Also some Guernsey and Brown 

against shipping fever. Health sheet 
fenttied. Well started —no milk required. Visitors 
welcome. Write or Telephone. J. M. McFarland & Sons, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 


Top Quality Wisconsin Holstein Cows and Heifers. 
rade and Purebred. Tri-County Dairy Cow 
, Francis Dareey, Box 143, Watertown, Wis. 
— Holstein and Guernsey Heifers and Calves 
for sale. Delivered on approval. James E. Welch, Muk- 
wonago, Wisconsin. Phone Eagle 78. 


JERSEYS 
More Profit Per Acre With Jerseys—Tested and classi- 
fied. Breeding stock available. Write or visit Gilmore 
Jersey Farms, Jeffersonville, Indiana. Across river from 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


SHORTHORNS 
Shorthorn and Polled 
Shorthorn Bulls for Sale 


L & L FARMS 
P. 0. BOX 742 DOTHAN, ALABAMA 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


Milking Shorthorn Bull Calves—3 to 9 months of age, 
tegistered in buyer’s name. From Virginia’s oldest herd 
of the breed. Accredited against T.B. and Bang’s. Offi- 
jy Ang for Correct Type and officially recorded 

igh Production. Youngest are easy express age; 
oldest mad go peer in e pickup. Come nee our 
, or write = what you want, to Wavertree 

Her, Greenwood, Virginia. 

Choice pening Thesthets Bull Calves and Open and 
Bred Heifers. Herd accredited for TB and Bangs. 
Visit or write us your needs. Burnt Hill Farms, Jeffer- 
son, North Carolina. 

If interested in Registered Milking Shorthorns of 
Proven quality, all ages, write W. B. Joiner, Box 364, 
Arlington, Texas. 


























Wisconsin Holstein 
































SWINE 


cay, cha Weanling Boars, Gilts—Dark red, highest 
od champion bloodlines. Lorton Farms, Union City, 





BERKSHIRES 
Foremost Farm Berkshire Hogs, Boars, Open and Bred 
Gilts, also Weanling Pigs. Either sex. Immuned, regis- 
Ce Are Attractive prices. Write A. E. Blaum, Waverly, 





“Registered Berkshires—Production Tested. 
coast to coast. 

Cope, South Catolina. 

Registered Prolific Berkshires — Boars, Gilts, Pigs. 

Mapleburst Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 


DUROCS 


Stylish Duros by Main Steamer, 1950 Alabama State 
00 ue nWeanling Boar, Seuss etn guarantee, 

; ng Boars, 
Hi oo 8 rawick Hog Farm, 
ietnered Blocky Type Cherry Red Duroc Pigs—Born 
8 ‘at, and weigh over 500 pounds when 12 months. 

unrelated. Valley Farm, Baxley, Ga. 

Bred cog ag Pioneer — 
‘ongress mpion. atisfaction 
Maranteed. Dixon Durocs, Sparks, Georgia. 


Duroc Boars—All a. 

, ing pigs, unrelated, im- 
mined An oa ges, wean 
i Hila, Obie. bloodlines since 1912. White 
reginularly bred » Meaty type, Cherry Red vaccinated, 
Alst Digs, boars, gilts. W. A. Gardner, Auburn, 


ee 
Wnts or rc oa Pigs—Popular bloodlines since 1942. 
t our farm. Robert Langdon, Rt. 2, Reform, 


Satisfied 
Magnolia Lane Farm, 



































Superior 
Bred Durocs. Popular ae ny All f 
SE P.M. Stewart, Shellman, Georgia 


ESSEX 
gf Bases Pigs. Circular. J. Sherman Autry, 








Progressive Farmer subscription 








out. Watch for blank “Your Subscription H 
All subscriptions stop when out ee 


HAMPSHIRES 


Reducing our price from $125.00 to $85.00 each on 35 
of the finest registered bred Hampshire Gilts. Farrowing 
April, May, June. We are overstocked. Taylor Farms. 
Randle Mill Road, en Texas. 18 years breeding 
the finest H 

Registered aaie Hogs—Cholera immuned and 
Bangs free. Ship anywhere. Leland Sands, Rt. 3, Glenn- 
ville, Georgia. 








OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Ladies’ Dresses $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women’s, chil- 
dren’s Wool Sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots, Men's work 
clothing, shoes, shirts, underwear, coats, mackinaws, 


housedresses, hose, slacks, pants, skirts, blouses. Blankets 
$1.49. Towels. Housefurnishings. Send for free cata- 
log. Consumers Sales Co., Dept. R.O., Fairview, N. J. 


100- Pound | ~— Bags— Unwashed, print, er mee 
5e; 12 or more cemeere. c.0.D. 








HEREFORD 


Home of the Present National Champion Boar, ‘‘Grand 
Master.”’ Other champion blood lines as Fashion Boy, 
Ring Leader, Oakdale Royal, Prize Goods and Front 
Row. Bred gilts to the present national champion. Pigs 
$: up. Crate aad ~ anywhere. Inspection invited. 
Ward Meade Farm, . Marietta, Ga. Phone 2280-M. 

Hacalenae Wentea TCE 8 to 10 weeks old, 
well started, choice pigs, registered, either sex, $22.50 
each. Barrett’s, Rt. 2, Olathe, Kansas 


0. I. Cc. 


Registered OIC Hogs. J. 8S. Smith, Rt. 4, 
Mississippi. 








Philadelphia, 





POLAND-CHINAS 

Registered Medium Black Poland China Pigs—t'nre- 
lated pairs, champion blood lines. Charles ©. Brown, 
Hog Haven Farm, Rt. 4, Fayetteville, North Carolina. 

Registered, black, old fashioned medium type Poland 
China Pigs. Fatten any age. K. E. Barner, Bluff City, 
Tennessee 

Medium Type—Largest herd in state: Champion blood 
lines. All ages. Minglewood Farm, Chapel Hill, Tenn. 

Registered Poland Chinas—Highest quality. We guar 
antee them. Chas. W. Palmer, Rt. 4, Greenwood, 8. 

Medium Type Poland China Hogs. Circular free. J. 
Officer, Cookeville, Tennessee. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
—FOR-TOPS-IN-SPOTS— 


HERD BOARS—(Hand Picked) 9 Mos. Old 
BRED GILTS—(Well Developed Show Type) 
PIGS—Both Sexes (Treated - Wormed) 
—Weighed 50 to 55 Lbs. at 8 Weeks Old— 
All the above from REGISTRY MERIT 
“GOLD STAR LITTERS” 
SPECIAL SALE ON ALL BOARS IN JUNE 
Wire or Write for Prices 

OWNESBY 
Rt. Tennille, Ga. 
“BREEDING STOCK Ww ITH REPU TATION” 


Registered Spotted Poland China Pigs—Blocky type. 
Clifford Waters, Sylvania, Georgia. 























TAMWORTH 


Tamworth—Purebred Tamworths have been bred for a 
lean meat carcass for more than 150 years. They make an 
excellent cross on any other breed, producing a smooth, 
fast growing, medium type crossbred. Tamworths are tops 
as mothers and producers of choice lean meat and bacon. 
For free information write Tamworth Swine Association, 
Box 189-P, Hagerstown, Indiana. 

Tamworth Pigs, Bred Sows. eaiaered. 
Hunter Farm, Rt. 7, Winston-Salem, N. 

Registered Tamworths—All ages. 
3, Henderson, North Carolina. 





immune. 





hen Rivers, Rt. 





YORKSHIRES 
Yorkshire Gilts ready to breed. Sired by an imported 
boar, $75.00. Also weaned pigs. G. W. Hughes & Sons, 


Alabama’s Largest Yorkshire Breeder, Madison, Ala. 


Write for literature describing our Yorkshires. High- 
land Farm, Black Mountain, North Carolina. 








OF INTEREST to WOMEN 





SPECIAL 
Beautiful 32-Piece Set 


PETALWARE CHINA 


6 Cups 6 Dinner Plates 
6 Saucers 6 Dessert Dishes 
6 Bread and Butter Plates 
1 9-inch Bowl 


1 12-inch Salver 


ONLY $4.98 COMPLETE 


Mail Check or 


Money Order to 


CEDAR JEWELRY CO. 


Box 812 Cedartown, Georgia 


Ne Ship C.O.D. 





Print Feed Bags—Selected designs 40c each, 3 for 





$1.15, parcel post prepaid. Will ship C.O.D., fee extra. 
Satisfaction money back guarantee. Champion Poultry 
Farm. Champion, North Carolina. 

Glowing warmth for cold winter nights. Send raw 


wool to us for fine blankets and fringed motor robes. Big 
savings. Free literature. West Texas Woolen Mills, 2 
Main, Eldorado, Texas. 

Dixie Maid Electric Churs—jars. 
eight gallon sizes. At your dealers. 
Southern Electric Products, Anderson, 





One, three, five, 
Write for folder. 
South Carolina. 





2 nt, 
Jay. = ne z Gainecilie, Geo: 








Big Opportunity me Plus an — deBettencourt, 
New Canton, Virgin 
Quilting? ory “tees. Raibow, Estill Springs 4, 


Tennessee. 





MACHINERY and PARTS 





“‘Rub-R-Slat’’ Rubberized Combine Canvases. Far 
different, better’n any you've seen or used. Rubber slats 
vulcanized to canvases, guaranteed that stalks, weeds, 
straw can’t break or pull ‘em loose. Twice the wear with 
less repair. Folder tells everything, including prices. 
The ‘‘Wettschuracks,”’ Montmorenci, Ind. 


170 Ampere Are Welder, complete with all accessories 
and ready to go to work, $140. No toy—but a real 
welder. Guaranteed by factory and us or your maa back. 
Post Welding Suoply pasos 1300 Seventh Avenue, 
North, Birmingham Alabam 


20 Carload Treated Baler ang Binder Twine, Rope. 
Quality guaranteed. Big discount to distributors, whole- 
salers, dealers, hardware jobbers, etc. = Stone, Na- 
tional Twine Distributors, Chariton, Iow 


Booms All-Purpose Wagon ay Inexpensive, 
easily attached to your present wagon. Unloads five tons 
in seven to fourteen minutes. Free literature. Booms 
Silo Co., Harbor Beach, Michigan. 

Ford or Ferguson 24” Hus-Kee Tractor Tool Box. 
Heavy steel. Low priced. Order from dealer, or write, 
Metal Box Company, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

Garden Tractor $127.00 ‘‘McLean.”’ Cultivating, plow- 
ing, mowing. Universay Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 

Baler Twine—$12.95 bale to introduce. Limit 25 bales 
to customer. The ‘‘Wettschuracks,”’ Montmorenci, Ind. 





























PHOTO FINISHING 





THIS AD IS WORTH “15c” 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
FOR NEW CUSTOMERS 


THIS AD WHEN SENT WITH FILM _IS 
WORTH 15c ON PRICES LISTED BELOW 


8 Exposure Roll.............. 40c 
12 Exposure Roll.............. 60c 
16 Exposure Roll.............. 75¢ 
REPRINTS 5c ea. 


ALL_PRINTS JUMBO SIZE — MOUNTED 
IN TWO COLOR LEATHERETTE FOLDER 


UNITED FILM SERVICE 


Box 1071 
CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 


Write For Free Mailers 





Friendship Photos—Wallet size, 24%” 
ble-weight portrait paper, finest satin finish, made from 
your own photograph (class portrait, baby photo, bridal 
photo, snapshot, etc). Fast service. Moneyback guaran- 
tee. For 20 Friendship Photos from one pose, send only 
a dollar with picture or negative (which will be returned 
unharmed) to Friendship Photos, Box 1-L, Quincy 69, 


Massachusetts. id 
Get Double Size 


x 3%”, on dou- 





NOW 


Prints in Individual Album! 
Eight JUMBO prints, only 35c, including developing 
your film—12 to 16 exposure roils, only 50e, bound in 
book-form album print folder. Send film to us, get 
QUICK service, SUPERIOR quality finishing, guar- 
anteed to SATISFY! ‘‘Specials’’ on enlargements 
Write for FREE mailers, price list on all kodak sup- 
plies, etc. We specialize in your satisfaction. 
SUPERTEX PHOTO SERVICE 
BOX 812 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Deckledge Reprints 3c. Reprints size as negative 
3c and oversize prints 4c. 6 or 8 exposure roll developed 
and printed 1 each 25c or 2 each for 35c. 3 5x7 enlarge- 
ments for 50c. 4 8x10 for $1.00. Your favorite photo 
copied and 10 billfold pictures 65c. Summers Studio, 
Unionville, Missouri. 
MAIL US YOUR FINISHING 
24 HOUR RETURNS 
8 Exposure Rolls... 
12 Exposure Rolls.. 
16 Exposure Rolls.. a 
PRP UIIOD iasGiccihinscswnsticccduieeneiontess 


DIXIE PHOTO SERVICE 














Beautiful patterns. Samples on request. Only 69c¢ per 
yard. The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, South Carolina. 

Quilt Pieces—3-lb. bundle, $1.50 C.0.D.. deBetten- 
court, New Canton, Virginia. 

Dress Trimmings, Laces, od yards $1.00. Gays Novel- 
ties, Box 502, Phillips, Texa 








Full @eo 8 ey ee pase. ae Im- Box 11, N. Side Branch 
rfects, pair: 0; Select Imperfects, 3 pairs, 
Ro 00. Premier Sales, Box 8177, Chattanooga, Tenn. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Fine Combed Chambray and Gingham. Sanforized. rints from your roll 


Only 25c for 8 beautiful enlarged 
(Trial Offer.) 16, Quick Service 
Willard Studios, Box 3535B, 


or negatives. 
Money back guarantee. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
New—16 oversize contact prints or 8 jumbos in album, 
25e with this ad. Finest guaranteed. Album Studios, 
Weatherford, Oklahoma. 








deBetten- 


List of Hooked Rug aoe ‘Designers, 25e. 





New Canton, Virginia 


court, 











Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 


PHOTO FINISHING 
Oversize Prints—In Albums 


FAST SERVICE—ONLY 40c 
Films developed and 8 prints near postcard 
size, mounted in plastic albums only 40c. 
Electronic process, non-fade, glossy pic- 
tures. Thousands of satisfied customers. 
WRITE FOR FREE MAILERS 
PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS 
DEPT. P P. O. BOX 4324 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 
Camera Fans—8 exposure developed, printed 
jumbo double size 35 cents. exposure rolls 50 
cents. Jumbo reprints any hegetive 4 cents. Styled and 
bound in beautiful, showy albums. “‘One day service. 
Mail Darling Studios, Box 1221, Mobile, Alabama 


BEST QUALITY DEVELOPING 


OVERSIZE PRINTS IN ALBUMS 


From 8 Exposure Roll.... 
From 12 Exposure Roll... 





eae 
1 





...40¢ 








Reprints — Each Se 
Write tor free mailers ond complete 
price list. 

BRYAN’S PHOTO SHOP 
PANAMA CITY FLORIDA 





Film Developed and Giant Size Prints in Albums at 
no extra cost. Roll and 8 Pictures 35c. Roll and 12 





Pictures 50c. Free Mailing Bags. Send money, save 
C.0.D. Fees. Dowl Photo Company, Box 2077, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
FREE ROLL FILM 
7. (With First Order) 


New—Plastic Bound SUPER PAK Album 
Jumbo Prints 8 Exposure Roll 40c, Reptints 
5c ea. Premiums. This ad must accompany 


CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 


MAIL ORDER PHOTOFINISHERS 





ATHENS TENNESSEE 
6 or 8 Picture Roll 35c, 12 or 16 Picture Roll 55c. 
Each roll Handy album pack. 


printed and developed, 
Send coin with roll. .D.’s. Mailing containers 
sent free. DeLuxe Film Service, Box 1268-J, Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 


Something New—8 Oversize Prints 


Mounted in Album—35c 


Your film developed and JUMBO double negative size 
prints made and mounted in book-form individual 
album, 8 exposures 35c—12 to 16 exposures 50c. Over 
12 years leading in superior photo finishing, always 
dependable, satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Free 
mailers and price on enlargements, fine grain devel- 
oping, ete. 





CROWN STUDIOS 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Prints with every eight- 


BOX 1223 
Two Sets of 





**Deckledge’’ 


exposure roll finished 40c. Very finest quality. ‘‘Deckl- 
edge’’ reprints 3c each. Jumbo reprints 4c each. Brown 
Photo Company, 1910-34 Emerson, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Now! Get Jumbo size prints for 5c, includes develop- 
ing. Comes in keepsake album. 8 exposure roll, 46e; 
12—60c; 16—80c. Mailers free. Crown, Box 392B, 
Augusta, Georgia. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Outdoor Toilets, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, de- 
odorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry powder 
with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons. Save 
digging, pumping costs. Postcard brings free details. 





Burson Laboratories, Dept. E-57, Chicago 22, Illinois. 
“*Let’s Hunt Crows’’ by Bill Greenawalt, well-known 
authority on crow hunting. Complete hunting, calling 


methods, use of decoys, etc. Booklet $1.00 postpaid. 
Meininger’s Sporting Goods, Doylestown, Pa. 

Moneymaking Opportunities. Hundreds to choose from. 
Read World’s Biggest Classified Medium. Free copy. 
Popular Mechanics Classified, 201 East Ontario, Chicago, 
Illinois. 








For Sale—Creosoted Fence Post, 2 inches to 5 inches 
in diameter, 6% feet long. Willacoochee Wood Preserving 
Co., Willacoochee, Georgia. Phone 2111. 

Start Venetian Blind Laundry. Profitable lifetime 
business.New machine. Free booklet. M. B. Co., 101 8. 
44th, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Books Found! Any author, Send wants—no obligation. 
International Bookfinders, Box 3003-PF, Beverly Hills, 











California. 

Start in Business for $1.00. Write for information. 
La Derma, Dept. D-257, 4014 Nebraska, St. Louis 18, 
Missouri. 





Reconditioned Typewriters, $25 up. Write for bargain 
list. Dixie Service, King, North Carolina. 





AGENTS—-SALESMEN 
Start Your Own Business on credit. Your own boss. 
1,586 of our Dealers sold $5,000 to $27,500 in 1951. We 
supply stocks, equipment on credit. 200 home necessities. 
Sales experience unnecessary. Pleasant, profitable busi- 
ness backed by world-wide industry. Write Rawleigh’s 
Dept. F-U-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 





Big Profits In Spare Time! I'll send Free Assortment 
Full-Size Samples fine Foods, Household Necessities to 
ambitious Men-Women who need money. Friends, neigh- 
bors buy easily. Send no money. Just write Blair, Dept. 
23HL-4, Memphis 2, Tenn. 


Over 700% Protit Making Finished Photos in 2 min- 
utes on the spot in daylight without darkroom. No ex- 
perience needed. Simple directions teach you quickly. 
Write P D Q Camera Co., 1161 N. Cleveland Ave., Dept 
XP, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Double Your Money Selling ‘24 Ounces Finest Food 
Flavors Assorted 5 Bottles, $1.29."" Premium deals. 200 














household srodesta. Particulars, product sample free. 
Write J. W. Gibson Company, Dept. 230, Indianapolis 
6, Indiana. 

Wanted: Salesmen-Saleswomen — Sell Roses, Shrubs, 
Ornamental, Fruit, Shade and Nut Trees. Beautiful Book 
in natural color. Write for details. Howard W. Ford 
Nursery, Route 9, Tyler, Texas. 

New Plastic Mending Tape. Just press on! Repairs 


clothing instantly. ene seller.e Samples sent on trial. 
Kristee, 148, Akron, Ohio. 


Fruit Trees for Sale 





Salesmen wanted. Write to 





Smith Brothers Nursery Co., Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Power Mowers. Full discount to home agents. Farmco 
57, Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 





Agents Make Big Money—See Guarantee Monument 
ad, page 97. 





AUCTIONEERING 

Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Received Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 

Learn Auctioneering. Write National 
tute, Box 88PF, College Station, Texas. 

Ft. Smith Auction School, Fort Smith, Ark. Term 
soon. Free catalogue. 





Auction Insti- 











12 Jumbos from roll, 35c; 8 Jumbos, 25c; with this ad. 
L. Skrudland, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


{Classified ads continued on next page) 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 








SYRUP—HONEY 
Pure Extracted Honey of excellent color and_ flavor. 
Six 10-pound pails prepaid $12.00. H. Sudbury, Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana 
Delicious Ribbon Cane Syrup—Gallon, $2.00; half, 
$1.25. Goodwill Bargains, Fullerton, Louisiana. 


EARTHWORMS 


Raise Earthworms — Outstanding opportunities! De- 
tailed 15-page booklet explaining raising, feeding, mar- 
keting, shipping, etc, 25c. Ozark Worm Farm-K, Willow 
Springs, Missouri. 


HELP WANTED 


Man or Woman With Spare Time to try our food and 
household products, without cost, at me and supply 
neighbors. Make good money. Big box of full-size prod- 
ucts free. Blair, Dept. 23HL-3, Memphis 2, Tenn. 

Couple wanted for general housekeeping duties in Chil- 
dren’s Institution. Maintenance, salary. Give age, ex- 
perience, references first letter. Robison, 1032 No. 52nd 
Place, Birmingham, Alabama. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


Want Pleasant Outdoor Work in a business of your 
own? Good profits selling over 200 widely advertised 
Rawleigh home-farm necessities. Pays better than most 
occupations. Hundreds inbusiness 5 to 20 years or more! 
Products-equipment on credit. No experience needed to 
start. Write today for full particulars. Rawleigh’s, Dept. 
F-145-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 

IT need 500 men to wear made-to-measure suits and 
earn up to $15,00 in a day showing friends and taking 
orders. Write for Free Outfit. Progress Tailoring, Co., 
500 8. Throop St., Dept. G-315, Chicago 7, Illinois. Sea 

Need Extra Cash?—Get it selling Blair’s unusual line 
of household and food products. Every housewife a_pros- 
pect. Send for samples Free. Write Blair, Dept. 23HL-1, 
Memphis 2, Tenn. : 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 

Amazing Big Profits Selling Exclusive Sunshine 
Christmas Cards. Nationally Famous 21 for $1.00 assort- 
ment is unequalled, sells on sight. Other tremendous 
Sunshine Values: Merry Holly-Day, Nature Prints, Park 
Avenue Kromekotes, Scripture Text, Gift Wraps, Sta- 
tionery, ete. Send for Samples on Approval. Earn Big 
Money Now! Sunshine Art Studios, Dept. PF-6, Spring- 
field 1, Mass. —— 

Women with Spare Time here’s a chance for Extra 
Money. Take orders for my food and household products, 
ete., from Old Virginia. Full size samples sent to start. 
Write today. Blair, Dept. 23HL-2, Memphis 2, Tenn. _ 

Women Needed—Wonderful opportunity! Earn for your 
Club, Church, etc., in spare time. Your home is head- 
quarters. No canvassing. Write for free information. 
Wilson Ties, Stillwater 6, Minnesota. sakes 

Fifth Avenue New York Firm desires women to sell 
dresses, suits, lingerie. Seen ‘‘Vogue,’’ ‘‘Mademoiselle.”’ 
Good commissions. Write. Modern Manner, 260NP Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

Free Samples, and amazing plan, giving you gorgeous 
Dress without penny cost. Rush name today with dress 
size. Hartford, Dept. G-735, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 

PAINT 

Outside Snow White Paint—$4.95 quality tested tita- 
nium, lead and oil, $2.25 gallon in 5-gallon cans. Money- 
back guarantee not to pell, rub, wash off or turn yellow. 
Excellent coverage for wood, brick, concrete, or cinder 
block. Over million gallons sold. Pint sample—50c. Snow 
White Paint Co., 413 Cortland, S.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 

Inventors: Learn how to protect your invention. Special 
booklet ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor’’ containing de- 
tailed information concerning patent protection and _ pro- 
cedure wit “Record of Invention’ form will be 
promptly forwarded upon request—without obligation. 
Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered 
Patent Attorneys, 227-D District National Building, 
Washington, D. C 

Inventors—If you believe you have an invention, you 
should find out how to protect it. Send for copy of our 
Patent Booklet ‘‘How to Protect Your Invention’’ and 
‘Invention Record’’ form. No obligation. MeMorrow, 
Berman & Davidson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 107-R 
Victor‘ Building, Washington 1, D. C. 

Inventors—Without obligation, write for information 
explaining the steps you should take to secure a Patent 
on your invention. John N. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, 229 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Make up to $45-$55 week as a Trained Practical Nurse! 
Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago School of 
Nursing, Dept. F-3, Chicago. 

SPRAY MATERIALS 
TIMBER KILLER 


GUARANTEED 
“SURE SHOT” KILLS TREES 


Any Species and Size — 5 to 55 Days 
Seldom Takes Longer Than 15 Days 
Quickly Kills Tree and Roots 
Prevents Sprouts 
STUMPS, SPROUTS, HEDGES, SCRUBS 
KILLED RAPIDLY FOR CLEARANCE 
Affords Good Crops Same Year 


Write for Particulars 


SURE SHOT CORP. 
Dept. 4 Memphis 
P. O. Box 2433 Tennessee 


HERBICIDOL C-F 
The Weedkiller for Cotton Fields 


SECURE INSTRUCTIVE BROCHURE 
FROM THE PIONEERS OF 
CHEMICAL WEEDING 


READE MFG. CO., INC. 
2300 Avenue B, Ensley 
BIRMINGHAM 8 ALABAMA 
WANTED TO BUY 


Watches Wanted. Any condition. Also broken jewelry, 
spectacles, dental gold, diamonds, silver. Cash sent 
romptly. Mail articles or write for free information. 
awe's, 7 Holland Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Highest Cash Paid for Old, Broken Jewelry, Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. Free 
information. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rose Smelting 
Comparty, 29-PF East Madison, Chicago. 













































































SHOP THIS SECTION FOR THE BEST BUYS 
IN THE SOUTH! Write to the advertisers 
whose messages appeal to you most; be 
sure to give your complete name and ad- 
dress. If you have something you'd like to 
sell, write The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
minghem 2, Ala., for free ad order blanks. 
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Facts in Broiler Industry 


By D. F. KING, Poultry Editor 


OLUME in the broiler industry 

is no longer a problem. Quality 
is a different matter. This problem 
is one that concerns everyone from 
the hatching egg producer to the 
retailer. It must be solved if broil- 
ers are to become a major factor 
in the meat business. 


During the past few months 
broiler prices have been low and 
profits small. To make more mon- 
ey, many producers have tried to 
cut costs. This has called for a 
cheaper chick. The hatcheryman 
then had to pay less for hatching 
eggs. The flock owner introduces 
some egg-laying blood to increase 
production to make ends meet. The 
broiler grower thus gets the cheap- 
er chick, and by using cheaper 
feed, less expensive, medicines, 
skipping a vaccination, not clean- 
ing his house, and less labor, he 
produces a cheaper broiler. Buyers 
pick up birds at farms and pay on 
basis of number and weight with 
little regard to quality. Corisumer 
gets a poor broiler. 


There is no easy method of over- 
coming this situation. Everyone 
must do his best to improve quality. 
Some areas are now so stabilized 
that only quality chicks, feed, etc., 


are used, and buyers, knowing the 
community has a quality product, 
pay top prices. One individual, 
however, can disregard quality, try- 
ing to cut costs, and damage the 
industry. The worst part is that in 
trying to cut costs by cheaper meth- 
ods, a producer usually finds costs 
go up due to high mortality and 
poor growth. Under this situation 
everyone loses. 


Hot weather and low broiler 
prices should make you watch the 
number of broilers started per foot 
of floor space. Allowing % to 1 
square foot per bird does not per- 
mit the fastest growth of which 
birds are capable on present-day 
feeds. When margins between cost 
and selling price are narrow, the 
most practical method of reducing 
costs is to provide conditions that 
permit maximum weight gains from 
feed bought. Starting 7,500 chicks 
where 10,000 chicks were started 
previously will result in better 
growth and broilers ready for mar- 
ket 10 to 14 days earlier. Also, 
provide the same number of feed- 
ers and waterers. Reduction in feed 
cost of rapidly growing broilers can 
mean the difference between profit 
and loss when prices are low. 


The Next President's Farm Policy 


(Continued from page, 118) 


which the farmer can go on better- 
ing his lot. 

RUSSELL: The basic principle 
or objective which I always hold in 
mind is to see that in this age of 
special legislation for special groups 
the interests of farmers are protect- 
ed and that he is enabled to com- 
pete fairly with other groups to se- 
cure his fair share of national in- 


_ come. 


KERR: Giving the farmer 100 
per cent of parity to the end that 
his opportunity for continued and 
improved prosperity may be pre- 
served and in order that abundant 
supplies of food, feed, and fiber 
may continue to be available for 
the constantly expanding needs of 
our increasing population at rea- 
sonable prices to the consumer. 


HARRIMAN: Our present farm 
programs rest on the sound prin- 
ciple and justification that they 
serve all of the people. Working 
toward an efficient and reasonable 
stability in all aspects of our farm 
economy with minimum regulation 
and minimum cost is an objective 
to which I believe all reasonable 
people can subscribe. 


TAFT: We need to emphasize a 
philosophy of abundance rather 
than one of scarcity. The continued 
development of our poultry and 
livestock agriculture is a matter of 
prime importance. In the long run, 
any improvement in agriculture 
and the standard of living of the 
farmer, as with other producers 


and manufacturers and workmen, 
must depend upon increase in pro- 
duction. Undoubtedly, the farmer 
ought to have 100 per cent of pari- 
ty and Government policy ought to 
work in that direction. But it’s a 
very different and very dangerous 
proposition to ask the Government 
to guarantee every American what 
he ought to have. 


STASSEN: The farm or rural 
communities should be recognized 
as a definite part of long-term farm 
policy. In this respect more favor- 
able taxation for small and new 
business and the general encour- 
agement of decentralized industry 
to smaller cities will assist in de- 
veloping these centers. A partial 
industrial base in rural cities is of 
importance in making it possible 
to support a stronger rural center 
with increased community facili- 
ties of higher education, churches, 
and cultural advantages. Coupled 
with the improvement of highways 
and roads, the contribution to the 
lives of the people of the country- 
side will steadily increase. 


EISENHOWER: Any long- 
range farm program should have 
two objectives: First, to protect 
the one-sixth of our population who 
live and work on farms against the 
economic disasters to which experi- 
ence has shown they are vulner- 
able, and, second, to provide an 
expanding population with a plen- 
tiful supply of food and other farm 
products. 











Quality files 


money 


“Time is money” indeed when 
crops must be planted, culti. 
vated or harvested. Don’t let 
implement repairs and sharpenings waste 
your time and money because of poor of 
worn-out files. 


GOOD FILES work better and faster, 
GOOD FILES stay sharp longer. 


GOOD FILES vepey their cost over and 
over in time savings. 


Good plan is to have good files on hand 
before the need occurs. Best bets are 
Black Diamond files (at good hardware 
stores)....And if you want to read why, 
write to us for this very interesting book: 
**File Filosophy*'— in which Nicholson illustrates 
and describes how these famous files are made 
and tells how to select, use and care for the 
types you need. FREE. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. .ctge, 
68 Acorn Street, Providence 1, R. |. > 
(In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) “Aogeunt™ 
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SAFER CHLORATE WEED KILLER 


Kills entire plants . . . destroys 
roots. Easy to dissolve in water 
for use as a spray. You can de- 
pend on Atlacide . . . it is backed 
by over 20 years of good results. 


Send for Special FREE Circular 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. 2, Bound Brook, N. J 
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Going to Livestock Entirely 


In their rise to ownership and balanced farming, the 
O. B. Wilsons have never overlooked good citizenship. 








Throughout Cherokee County and northeast Alabama, the O. B. 
Wilsons are recognized as a family of leaders. They are, left to 
right: Mrs. O. B. Wilson, Mr. Wilson, Betty John, and Max. 


By DURELL DAVIS 


UCCESS is wherever you make 

it, believes O. B. Wilson. And to 
prove it, he has made a success on 
a modest Cherokee, Ala., farm. 

Until 1939, Mr. Wilson was a 
small tenant farmer. Today he is 
making a comfortable living on his 
own land in the same community. 

Wilson finally decided to quit 
sharecropping. In 1939 he bought 
162 acres under the Tenant-Farm 
Purchase Act administered by the 
Farm Security Administration. Un- 
der terms of the loan he had 40 
years to pay for the farm. 


However, this seemed a mighty 
long time to be tied to a mortgage, 
0 Mr. Wilson buckled down, and 
in 1945, less than six years after he 
bought the place, he paid out. 


Up until this time he had been 
working for the farm. Now he be- 
gan to make the farm work for him. 
Today the whole Wilson farm is a 
picture of success. 

“I used fertilizer liberally and 
planted every possible acre to win- 
ter legumes,” he says. The system 
paid off. Cotton yields have aver- 
aged more than a bale per acre for 
several years and the corn yield 40 

Is or more per acre. 


Gradually, Mr. Wilson has added 
estock to balance his farm in- 
come. He now has six brood sows 
and tops out more than 100 hogs 
year. He's getting a small 
start in beef cattle, too, and soon 
enterprise will be adding to the 
income from the farm. 
But O. B. Wilson didn’t stop 
With successful crops and livestock. 
n't think a man is successful 
he has reared his children and 


educated them. And even then, be- 
lieves Wilson, he hasn’t completed 
the job until he has done his part 
to help the community. 

Mr. Wilson has been successful 
in all of these things. His two chil- 
dren, Max and Betty John, have 
been active 4-H club leaders. Betty 
John is a graduate of API, at Au- 
burn, and is now working as an as- 
sistant home agent. 


Max, past president of the Chero- 
kee County 4-H Club Council, is 
now a junior in agriculture at Au- 
burn. Mrs. Wilson is also a leader. 
She is president of the Kirk’s Grove 
Home Demonstration Club, past 
county council president, and is 
now county Farm Bureau chairman. 

The family is active in the Kirk’s 
Grove Community Club. Only re- 
cently Mr. Wilson donated the land 
for a new community clubhouse. 


Even during his rise from a ten- 
ant farmer to a landowner, Mr. Wil- 
son never shirked his community 
and church duties. He is a steward 
in the Methodist Church, county 
FHA committee chairman, and 


_county Farm Bureau director. 


Mr. Wilson is now in the process 
of changing over to livestock farm- 
ing entirely, but he’s making the 
change slowly. Due to labor short- 
ages, he is concentrating his efforts 
on hogs and beef cattle. “I hope 
to have all my land fenced and a 
good pasture program under way 
soon,” he says. 

“It takes a lot of faith to put 
bale-per-acre cotton land into pas- 
ture,” says County Agent J. J. 
Young. “But O. B. Wilson has 
plenty of faith. That’s why he is 
the successful farmer he is today.” 
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WESTINGHOUSE "FRONT-DOR MILK COOLERS 


SAVE YOUR BACK... Easy to load and unload .. . Slide ’em 
in... Slide ’em out... Eliminates hazardous, backbreaking 
lifting of milk cans. Available in 4, 6 and 8 can sizes. 

CUT REJECTIONS . . . Fast cooling and safe cold storage in- 
sure quality milk in every haul. 

EASY TO SERVICE... Servicing is seldom required. But if neces- 
sary, the Drop-In Refrigeration System is easy-in, easy-out; 
replaceable with spare unit to insure continuous milk cooling. ™ 
f 5-YEAR GUARANTEE PLAN . . . Covers every Westinghouse 
Hermetically-Sealed System. 

ALSO AVAILABLE . . . Ten Immersion-Type Coolers. A size 
for every need from two cans to ten cans. 

FOR FURTHER DETAILS see your Westinghouse Dealer or write 
direct to Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Electric Appli- 
ance Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM Birmingham T. Post 
GREENSBORO Morrison Brothers 


SELMA National Butane Co, 


FLORIDA 
AVON PARK Smith Hdwe. Co. 


PENSACOLA Pensacola T. Post 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA Georgia Power Co. 
CARROLLTON 
COVINGTON 
EATONTON 


MONTICELLO 


Meek Auto Supply 
Covington Electric Co. 
Farmers Hdwe. Co. 


Benton Supply Co. 
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A Summer Talk for Progressive Readers 


E never like to be too formal in our Progressive 
Farmer editorials. We do not even like to think 
- of our editors as being separated from our sub- 
scribers in any distinct way. After all, our editors 
and our subscribers are simply teammates and fel- 
low workers in one fine, constructive job which we 
long ago summarized as follows: 

“To Help Make the South a Land of Plenty, a 
Land of Beauty, a Land of Rural Comradeship.” 


What then can the progressive men, women, 
and youngfolks who read our magazine do about 
these things as the summer of 1952 begins? Sup- 
pose we just take our May and June issues as texts 
and see what we can learn from them. 


The rapid spread of beef cattle all over the South 
makes doubly important the messages we are con- 
stantly publishing from leading livestock authorities 
over the South. This beef cattle subject will have 
further attention next month when a typical Here- 
ford head will dominate our cover and Dean Paul 
Chapman will discuss “All Dixie Turns to Beef 
Cattle—and Why.” Somebody said recently that 
four great migrations are now going on in the South 
—“Cotton is going west, cattle coming east, Negroes 
going north, and Yankees coming south.” 

In our drift to beef cattle, however, we should 
not lessen in any degree our attention to dairying. 
Dairy cattle provide work and income for far more 
people than do beef cattle—and people should al- 
ways be our first concern. “I traveled over one 
Southern section where beef cattle had supplanted 
cotton,” Tom Pearsall reported a year or so ago, 
“and the large number of abandoned farm dwell- 
ings depressed me.” What we need to do is to 
keep our money crops, keep (and increase) our 
dairying, and put beef cattle on the South’s several 
million acres of idle or half-idle land. That’s where 
they belong. 


The great interest in farm ponds and irrigation 
was also illustrated last month in two kindred ar- 
ticles—Dean Chapman’s “Turn Water Into Dollars” 
and H. S. Swingle’s “Grow a Good Crop of Fish.” 
(Another good use for farm ponds was illustrated at 
North Carolina State College the other day when the 
farm pond provided water enough to save the dairy 
barn from burning up!) Remarkable, indeed, were 
figures Dr. Chapman quoted from a USDA survey 
on what farmers need and want to buy, with farm- 
ers reported as wanting 136 per cent more sprinkler 
systems than last year, 143 per cent more pumps, 
and 173 per cent more irrigation pipe. . .. Why not 
talk with your boys about building a fishpond be- 
fore this summer or fall? Even if water for irriga- 
tion doesn’t interest them, maybe “a fish crop” will! 


About “Organics vs. Commercial Fertilizer” The 
Progressive Farmer's position is that the phrase is 
“all wet” to start with. We believe just as strongly 
as anybody else in all the “organics” we can get. In 
fact, both in The Progressive Farmer and in our 
speeches to farmers we have long quoted approv- 
ingly Ohio Dean Vivian's celebrated poetry piece: 

“If I could grasp old Homer’s lyre 
And sing with true poetic fire; 
To what great theme would I aspire?— 
STABLE MANURE!” 

The only trouble now is that in this mechanized age 
there just isn’t enough stable manure. About the 
first complaint about tractors we heard was a Ne- 
gro’s saying to George Ross, “Them tractors just 
don’t make no manyore!” Mr. Butler (as usual) has 


not dealt in generalities or countercharges, but in 
actual facts and figures. We need both all the or- 
ganic fertilizers we can get and all the commercial 
fertilizer that the careful, thorough tests of our ex- 
periment stations prove that we can use to advan- 
tage. 


The country Sunday school got a good share of 
attention last month in Romaine Smith’s “The Sun- 
day School and You.” We hope nobody missed it. 
As soon as Romaine became Youngfolks Editor, 
he announced his intention to give more attention 
to the Sunday school as perhaps greatest of all rural 
youth organizations. Sending your boys and girls 
to Sunday school is not only one of the best ways 
of “Teaching Truth and Honor,” as urged by Dr. 
Holland (page 94A last month), but it is also one of 
the best ways of guaranteeing the right sort of 
friends and comrades for your children. As has been 
well said, “A boy or girl in Sunday school is far 
more likely to marry the right sort of person”—a 
thought every parent may well consider. 


Feeds and Fencing First 


THE Progressive Farmer keeps pushing for more 
livestock in the South—more dairy cows, more beef 
cattle. But always we insist that nobody put the 
cart before the horse. Put feeds first—more pastures, 
more hay, more silage. 

A hungry cow is a pitiful sight. Even more dis- 
tressing is the wail of a half-starved calf. In many 
parts of the South we saw too many of both last 
winter. There seems grave danger that our fast- 
growing Southern cattle population may outstrip 
pasture and feed supplies. It’s now time to be put- 
ting up hay and making plans for more winter graz- 
ing to prevent a repetition. of the situation en- 
countered last winter. 

Perhaps we've bragged too much about pastures 
that would “carry a cow to the acre” and year- 
round green grazing. Both are possible over wide 
areas, under the best of soil, moisture, and rainfall 
conditions. Yet, they are still the exception rather 
that the rule. Four acres of improved pasture and 
hay per cow and calf is a much safer plan. 

Stocking rates should be based on the poorest 
pasture season, not the best. Then when lush spring 
growth gets ahead of cattle, surplus can be cut 
and stored for periods of spare grazing. 

We're afraid too many of our folks are still 
reasoning like the Swede who said: “If you have 
feed enough for 10 cows, keep 20. You'll get almost 
as much milk and have twice as many cows.” The 
sheriff later sold his herd. 

Beef prices are almost sure to come down. For 
several years now they have been out of line with 
other meats and animal products. Cattle numbers 
are the highest on record. If you've got low-pro- 








ducing, unthrifty animals, you ought to get out of 
the herd, or if it appears that over the long pul] 
fewer animals would be safer with your land’s feed. 
producing ability, you may wait a long time for g 
better time than now to sell. 


Preparedness is a good rule for stockmen as wel] 


as nations. “Feeds and Fencing First” is still good 
advice for farmers starting with beef or dairy cattle, 


World Peace a No. 1 Aim 


“HELP Save World Peace: We appeal to 53] 
Kings” as given on page 170 last month, got quick 
attention from Congress. Almost before it got into 
the mails U. S. Senators Sparkman of Alabama and 
Hoey of North Carolina put it into the Congres. 
sional Record, with words of strong commendation, 
Most impressive of all statements in the article was 
that comparing Developed and Underdeveloped 
Areas of the world—or practically we might say 
America-Europe as compared with Asia-Africa as 
follows: 


Asia, A 

Africa Europe 
EDT TIP COE os osissniccecsceccosseeeseves 22 95 
Per capita income per yeat................ $41 $461 
Doctors, per 100,000 people............ 17 106 
Persons in each 100 living till 15...... 54 92 
Persons in each 100 living till 60...... 15 70 
Life expectancy, years___................-. 30 63 


Surely these figures should make all of us more 
willing to do something for nations less fortunate 
than our own. “The Christian Way to World Peace” 
on page 26 this month most effectively ties in with 
this appeal last month. And who has ever read a 
more poignant story of war's long-enduring cruelty 
to widows and children than is given in our letter 
from “War Widow” on page 134? Every one of 
these 10 prize letters on our “Platform of Progress 
for 1952” should help make us more thoughtful 
citizens and voters. Peace must be a No. | aim. 


Watch Machinery $ $ $ 


LAST month’s article on the above subject by Pro- 
fessor George B. Nutt, head of Clemson’s agricul- 
tural engineering department, was one of the most 
important we have printed this year. “Mistakes 
With Farm Equipment” on page 54 of the same 
issue was hardly less valuable. 


The Progressive Farmer wants to see farmers use_ 


still more power and farm machinery—but we want 
to see it used under conditions which will make it 
so profitable and satisfactory as to make farment 
continuously good customers of manufacturers and 
dealers who service them. 

Two of the most important things to ask about 
any machine are: 

1. How many days a year will it be used? 

2. How many years will it be usable? 

Many a machine which would be definitely un- 
profitable if used only by the buyer himself may 
nevertheless be a paying investment if used by two 
or more farmers. Two or more brothers or good 
neighbors may use the same machine. Or a farmer- 
owner may do “custom work” at so much per hour 
or so much per day for a whole community. 

How long will your machine last? This may be 
the real “$64 question” as to whether it is a money 
maker or money loser. Right now too much first-rate 
machinery is being handled 
by untrained operators. More 
schools for training operators 
in the care and handling of 
tractors and other machines 
are needed. Stricter watch- 
fulness by machine owners 1S 
important. Whether your ma- 
chine stays in fine shape 5 
years or ten years may d 
whether it’s a blessing or 4 
draw-back for you. 
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sk about Fast Action—Aldrin goes to work instantly. If the weevil Easy to Use—Aldrin sprays handle easily in any conven- 
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By CLARENCE POE 
President and Editor 


you down. No matter what the problem may 
be, they always come up with sound, thought- 
provoking ideas. 


Pcs cow, Farmer subscribers never let 


So it has again proved in connection with our 
April offer of $100 in ten $10 prizes for the best 
letters of comment on the 10 planks in our sug- 
gested “Platform of Progress for 1952” (page 222). 


How To Get Great Leaders—An especially large 
number of subscribers wrote on Plank No. 1—“The 
Need for Great Leaders”—and our prize letter right- 
ly puts the responsibility squarely on us voters: 


We need great leaders—yes. And the only way to get 
them? By 1) studying men and issues in campaigns and 
2) voting right in primaries and elections. We cannot 
shirk our personal responsibility of the ballot and blame 
the nation’s inefficient londenohip on the other fellow. 
The ballot, the tool of Democracy, is your privilege and 
mine. Do we plan to be busy with other things while 
those who have pérsonal axes to grind go to the polls 
and choose leaders for us? If so, then our “bondage 
of materialism, fear, and dependence upon military 
force” will surely increase. S. Coleman, 

Greenville County, S. C. 


Good Will to Men—More than one reader pointed 
out that “good will to men” was God’s own expres- 
sion as the basis for right living and a better world— 
or as one mother put it: 


I know the most important job my five children will 
have in “4 is learning to live with, understand, and 
love people. Mrs. Paul Burger, 

Sullivan County, Tenn. 


Responsibility for War—The World War II vet- 
eran’s question, “Who made us kill other men?” 
set many readers thinking. As a Texas reader put it: 


This veteran in his few words has placed before us 
all the fears and uncertainty of youth today. He has 
put into words what each veteran and his family are 
asking, what every high school youngster faces upon 
graduating. I look at my young daughter and I know 
somehow, with God’s help, we must find a way to 
world peace before it is too late—too late for her and 
all the younger generation who so soon will face these 
same questions, Mrs. Margaret Kruger, 
Bosque County, Tex. 








Helping Underprivileged— Our 
recent editorial about the world’s 
underprivileged peoples living on 
$41 a year and dying before 30 
called forth messages like this one: 


Mr. Bennett’s pe for masters 
of agriculture, health education, and 
transportation, who will go out an 

help the underprivileged people of 
the world—this was the most inspir- 
ing, challenging and constructive of 
all your “Tell-America” messages. whole world 
needs young men and women who will rejoice to give 
their lives for good of other people instead of surrender- 
ing to the general selfish “What's in it for me?” attitude. 


Edwin Baldridge, Lawrence County, Ark. 


Faith and Hope—“I believe the message of Mr. 
Springer, expressing faith in the power and wisdom 
of our people, furnishes the key to all the problems 
listed,” writes Mrs. Margaret Huddleston, of Texas, 
who continues: 

For us to remember that we in America have been 
strengthened each time we have squarely met a crisis— 
this will give us the courage to face the other situations 
mentioned—race relations, help for the underprivileged, 
and building a peaceful world. So with renewed faith 
and confidence in ultimate victory, let’s get to work! 


Race Relations—A Negro subscriber’s appeal, 
“Give me a chance,” called forth this thoughtful 
comment by Mrs. Elmer Diddle: 

Sometimes I wonder at the justice which allows ac- 
ceptance of all other nationalities—while rejecting the 
Ethiopians. Certainly they are endowed with the same 
erage as others for desiring the good things of life. 
Their sensibilities must be made to recoil many times 
from the rebuffs and obstacles which bar their efforts 
toward advancement. And surely the Negro as a human 
on suffers frustration and humiliation, such as we 
would if another nation came into authority over us. 


The Drink Problem—Many readers wrote to say 
how terrible the liquor problem is. But what can 
we do about it? As was said in Plank No. 7: 
“Schools, homes, and churches can teach young 
people the undisputed scientific facts about the 
physical, mental, and moral dangers and economic 
losses of alcohol.” Also stop all liquor advertising. 
The following letter was typical of many: 


Y way of comment on Plank No. 3 in this Plat- 

form, there came to us one of the most poignant 
and thought-provoking letters we have ever seen. 
It was too long to qualify for a prize and the writer 
asked that her name be withheld, but “War Wid- 
ow’s” letter should make us all redouble our efforts 
to promote world peace and put an end to the 
tragedy of war which falls so heavily on both men 
and women everywhere. 

I am a war widow and I don’t think enough 
people realize how our nation today is filled with 
war-torn homes . . . widows, who have become 
bitter and frustrated because their companions 
were taken from them . . . young women, who have 
a crying need for companionship. Where can they 
find it? Occasionally, one finds another mate of her 
own age and intelligence. More often, she has to 
live alone, or take someone who is either looking 
for a cook and housekeeper—or just a chance to get 
his fingers on some of that Government insurance 
she’s drawing. 

Living alone isn’t good for the younger women. 
Nature endowed all of us with certain traits, and it 
takes a woman (or man, either) with a strong will 
power, or a lack of the desire to live, to withstand 
the path of temptation. Many of them plunge neck 
deep into some sort of work to kill time and so 
exhaust their minds and bodies, resulting in nervous 
disorders that are filling our hospitals with patients. 
Hosts of working women between 30 and 45 go 









Liquor is ruining the best crop we raise in our nation 
—our young people. With social drinking and cocktgij 
parties we are destroying the moral fiber and religioy, 
training of youth. Mrs. Kate L. 

Tate County, Miss 









Medical Care—Many readers called for equal 
hospital and medical facilities for rich and poor 
alike. Meanwhile the following message suggest 
something nearly every family can do to help; 


Blue Cross and Blue Shield hospital insurance have 
been a godsend to my family. My husband has been 
pong ar three times in two years and I have had 
to have a serious operation this year. I often wonder 
what would have been the consequences if we had had 
no insurance. I would advise every subscriber, “Take 
out hospital insurance. There will come a time when 
you will need it.” Mrs. Mary Terrell 

Tippah County, Miss 

















More Industries—Another subscriber, also speak. 
ing from experience, discusses this problem: 


The South needs more industries. We sadly feel the 
effects right here at my home, with no industry to give 
employment to the local people. Consequently, when 
the young folks finish school they have to leave the 
county to find work. That was my own unhappy ex. 
perience. We need some small, worth-while industries 
which would enable the people who do not own large 
farms to remain at home and earn a living. 

H. Wimer, Highland County, Va, 


Good Manners—What surprised us most about 
these contest letters? It was the astonishingly large 
number of readers who declared good manners~ 
good manners between persons, races and nations- 
just about the world’s greatest need: 

In every relationship of life good manners open the 
door for sympathy, understanding, fellowship, coopera- 
tion. In reality, good manners are the Golden Rule in 
practice. They are the prime requisite in epproarine 
any problem, no matter how large or how small. 
manners are the window. of your soul through which 
the world may look and judge you, as you s 
judged. Wallace A. Dees, Sr., 

Tangipahoa Parish, La. 


Always The Progressive Farmer wants to be a 
magazine not only of Good Farming and Good 
Homemaking but also of Good Citizenship. The 10 
prize letters on this page certainly chart a superb 
Program of Good Citizenship for all men and 
women voters in 1952. 
























































regularly to doctors for hormone injections to build 
up what this hectic life is tearing down. 

A child needs a father. Even the Christ Child 
was provided with an earthly father, as well as the 
spiritual one. My children are girls, and when we 
lost their father the neighbors commented, “You're 
lucky to have no boys. A boy needs a man to 
handle him.” Yes, and a boy needs a man to love 
him. And so does a daughter. A father is needed, 
just as much as a mother, to provide that loving 
atmosphere so necessary for a complete home. The 
lack of a father creates a desire for male com- 
panionship, not only in the widow, but in the grow- 
ing girls as well. If you don’t think so, observe any 
fatherless girl. They inevitably attach themselves 
to some male member in the vicinity. . . . 
have that “hero” worship for some man—maybe an 
uncle, a school teacher, or their pastor. Think how 
fatal such a situation could be if they lavished that 
devotion on the wrong type of man. 

And don’t forget what the war has done to the 
“living” casualties . . . the boys who have come 
home with a bitter heart because of the things they 
have had to see and do. Some have returned with 
minds that are deranged from the nightmarish ex 
periences they had. The world will never be the 
same for them. Peace may be declared and 
armistice signed, but for all of us touched by the 


cruel hand of war, the fighting has never 
" j rome War Widow. 
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War Widow 


GROWTH CHART OF HOGS 





WEEKS AFTER WEANING 4 8 12 16 
25 
20 
15 
+ 
POUNDS 
rt 10 
, EXTRA POUNDS 
WITH TERRAMYCIN 
0 
NORMAL WEIGHT 32 60 97 140 185 
WEIGHT WITH 
TERRAMYCIN 22 69 113 163 210 
EXTRA POUNDS 9 16 23 25 
WITH TERRAMYCIN 


The chart tells the story of the remarkable growth powers of 
Terramycin, discovered by Pfizer and proved out for use in feed- 
ing by teams of Pfizer animal nutritionists. You can get the 
growth-stimulating benefits of Terramycin for your hogs in the 


feed supplements of leading manufacturers. Terramycin is the 
best antibiotic for hogs. Right now, at the start of the fattening 
period, is the time for greatest growth increases. Does the feed 
you buy contain Terramycin? 

















erramycim 


... from the world’s largest producer of antibiotics 





Chas. Pfizer & Ca Tne., Brooklyn 6, New York 
Headquarters for antibiotics and vitamins 
for animal health and nutrition 
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Super-Deluxe Model DWA-11 


LIGHTENS YOUR WORK, BRIGHTENS YOUR KITCHEN! 


Think of the many time-saving features you’ve always hoped someone 
would build into a refrigerator. You'll find them a// in that beautiful 
refrigerator pictured above. It’s the new, improved Refrigerator by 
Deepfreeze, makers of the world-famous Deepfreeze Home Freezer! 


You can store a full week’s supply of vitamin-rich, flavorful frozen 
foods in the Genuine Deepfreeze Freezer Compartment. Lifetime alu- 
minum shelves provide space for items of all shapes and sizes, includ- 
ing gallon milk jugs and a huge turkey. And the transparent twin 
crispers keep a half-bushel of vegetables and fruits garden-fresh! 


_ New Refrigerator by Deepfreez 


The “Door that Stores More” is a story in itself, for it gives you not 
just shelves, but features in the door! In addition to the exclusive “Handy 
Jugs,” there’s a Butter Box that keeps butter easy to spread, unique 
extra-capacity storage for eggs and bottles, and the exclusive, removable 
“Handy Bin” that preserves small fruits and vegetables. 

Choose your new refrigerator from the complete Deepfreeze line of 
eight models in 9.3 to 11.5 cu. ft. sizes. The familiar name Deepfreeze 
is your assurance of top quality and long, faithful service. Lighten 
your work and brighten your kitchen—see your Deepfreeze Dealer! 





Genuine Deepfreeze Freezer Compartment 
Only the Deepfreeze Refrigerator has this super-efficient 
genuine Deepfreeze Freezer Compartment. Freezes and 
stores approximately 50 Ibs. of assorted foods and keeps 
ice cream hard. Separate freezer shelf holds ice cube trays. 


Automatic Defrosting—Set It, Forget It! 
Deepfreeze does the rest for you! No pans to empty. No 
mess. No wiping out the refrigerator interior. No shifting 
or removing foods from the refrigerator. Defrosting takes 
place so quickly that frozen foods are not affected. 


Built like a Deepfreeze Home Freezer! 
The Deepfreeze Refrigerator is built to the same high 
standards as the famous Deepfreeze Home Freezer—the 
original home freezer made only by Deepfreeze Appliance 
Division. Lucky is the woman who has both of them! 


Deepfreeze Home Appliances 


RADE MARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


© 1952 Deepfreeze Appliance Division, Motor Products Corporation, North Chicago, Illinois. Makers of genuine Deepfreeze Home Freezers; 
Refrigerators, Electric Ranges and Water Heaters. Specifications subject to change without notice. 











